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Add zest to 
Sitting pretty...mighty cool! your driving— 


If you like an air of cool comfort . . . you'll love Harrison Air get GM car 


Conditioning in your new GM car! It will add cool zest to your driving 


wherever you go—cross city or cross country. With a flick of a switch, air conditioning! 


you're sitting pretty, mighty cool . . . even during the sizzling summer 


months! You arrive as you drive—fresh as a daisy and ready for fun. One 


ride... you ll decide that Harrison Air Conditioning goes with your way ( y pol Our, / 
¥ 2 
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of life! Your car radio and your conversation take on a new intimate tone. 4 @ Opak roo 
Sticky humidity, road and wind noise are locked out. Your clothes and 


hair stay perfectly groomed. Every day is as rare as a day in June in a 

Harrison Air Conditioned GM car. Harrison Air Conditioning is engineered I[ARRISO/WV 
for 1960 Cadillacs, Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs, Chevrolets and most AUTOMOTIVE AIR CONDITIONING 
Chevrolet trucks. For a fresh new viewpoint on driving, get into a 


Harrison Air Conditioned GM car. See your General Motors Dealer about ASK YOUR GENERAL mOTORS 
_ ° ° . A R FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
Harrison Air Conditioning . . . a reliable General Motors product! DEALE ° ONS 


®* COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS © OIL COOLERS e THERMOSTATS e AIR CONDITIONERS @ HEATERS © DEFROSTERS 























You’re in a world of quiet beauty —aboard the Douglas DC-8 jetliner 


Honeymooners call it...(and so will you!) 


‘The worlds most romantic jetliner” 


The young in heart discover, to their delight, that a 
flight on the DC-8 is more than a trip on a jet. 

They are aware immediately of a special air about 
the DC-8 


so apparent on any other jetliner. 


an atmosphere of charm and warmth not 


You—like them—will appreciate the pleasant inti- 
macy of the DC-8 lounges. You'll find too, that the deep, 
contoured, high-backed seats—created by Douglas— 


lend a welcome sense ol privacy to your conversations. 


DOUGLAS D) 





Even the large, curtained windows add their note of 
romance by giving one and all a generous view of the 
heavenly splendors. Individual reading lights, private 
tables, seat-back call buttons all were designed 
to bring you personal luxury—at almost 600 miles 
an hour! 

For your next flight, enjoy all the glamour and 
luxury of jet flying. Make a date with the DC’... 
world’s most romantic jetliner! 
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More airlines choose the DC-8 than any other jetliner 
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Wherever you go...go first by Long Distance 


“7 always call ahead. Doesn’t everybody? 


“Really it’s Daddy who calls and asks for reservations. 
Then we pack up and go.” 


No doubt about it—calling ahead for reservations 
is a good idea. For you, too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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JuLy cover. In this impressionistic flag of our fifty states the traditional field of stars 
is replaced with a telescopic view of a nova—Hawaii—more specifically, moonlit Waikiki 
with Diamond Head in the distance. This tranquil scene does little to suggest the new 





state’s surging economy, but it does remind us that we have an exotic and lovely addition. 


Next mowTH. UNICEF and its astonishing round-the-world good works are reported 
by Peter Lyon in this first of a series on the United Nations. V. S. Pritchett journeys through 
Poland, second stop on his Hoipay tour of Eastern Europe. Joseph Wechsberg paints 
more than scenery in a portrait of Switzerland, Herbert Kubly rcughs it in Northern Wis- 
consin and Winston Brebner delineates Massachusetts’ North Shore. Sprightly history is 


evoked by Henry Cecil’s description of The Old Bailey. There is also an Antic Arts on TV 








Drama, a Handbook of Beach Houses and a picture story of Europe’s St.-Tropez. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of ccpies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE . .. at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back ry. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Sq , Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Advertisement 


. The Devi!l’s Hole, a2 natural in- 
land aquarium, is a sight-seeing 
must in...? 


. Where are the largest maritime 
locks in North America? 


. Fort Gorges was built by Jeffer- 
son Davis in what American city? 
. Where is the oldest military in- 
stallation in the United States? 

. Which American city has flown 
six different flags? 


. For what is Hains Point famous? 
In what city would you find it? 

. What is the longest suspension 
bridge in the British Empire? 

. Paradise Town is on Hog Island. 
Where’s Hog Island? 

. Where would you go to see the 
Papoose Room? 


. Where would you find the fa- 
mous Peace Bridge? 


. Ia what city would you Visit the 
“Circus Hall of Fame’’? 

12. Where would you find the only 

Royal Palace on American soil? 


Do you know that every place men- 
tioned in this quiz is part of a Gray 
Line Sight-Seeing Tour? Yes, virtu- 
ally every worthwhile point of inter- 
est in North America is covered by 
an inexpensive Gray Line Tour. And 
you go with the nicest peopie. Plan 
to get that extra bit of fun by having 
the facts before you take your next 
trip. With the quiz answers, you'll 
find out how to get wonderful free 
folders to the city of your choice. 


(Answers on page 131) 
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in the Bahamas. 
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$3,000,000 RENOVATION PROGRAM NOW COMPLETED 
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West End, 


Grand Bahama, Bahamas 


Bahamian atmosphere with American Luxury 
320 luxurious guest rooms @ Wonderful food 
Largest swimming pool in Bahamas @ Lovely beaches 
New land-protected yacht basin @ Scores of sports, 

including top fishing @ Calypso entertainment 


Completely air conditioned @ TV and telephones 


W.. Palm Beach 
~ 
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Ft. Lauderdale 
~~ 
Treasure Lane Shops are stocked - 
with fabulous gift items such as 
perfumes, liquor, watches, porce- 
lain, woolen goods, gathered from 
around the world at direct manu- 
facturers’ cost —a real treasure- 
trove for the bargain hunter 


GRAND BAHAMA CLUB 


Only 20 minutes flying time from West 
Also Mackey 
Bahamas Airways flights from Miami, Fort 
Tampa and St. Petersburg. 


Palm Beach. Airlines or 
Under U. $. Customs regulations 
anyone spending 48 hours in a 


foreign country is permitted to Lauderdale, 


bring in $200.00 worth of mer pS : 
chandise, per person, (both adults See your Travel Agent; phone or write Miami 
weeees and children) duty-free Anyone oe > i 7.3457. 7630 fon i 
‘ z " / / y - 
it, sailiee t) aunt & ieaae le office, PLaza 4 3 Biscayne Blvd or 
; o AST permitted to bring in $500.00 per contact Leonard Hicks, Jr. & Associates. 
i 


person, duty-free 





CERTAINLY! You can join the experts and 
go ROLLEI. Because the ROLLEI not only 
handles with incredible ease . . . it’s 
incredibly easy to own. 


ROLLEI is predictable. Just look into 
its brilliant, critically sharp viewing 
screen and see precisely what you'll 
get on your negative or color 
transparency. ROLLEI is versatile. 
You can change picture sizes... 

get either large 2% x 2% 

contact prints, or the small color 
transparencies for 35mm 

projectors. And ROLLEI is 
dependable. Its rock solid 
craftsmanship assures perfect 
performance for years on end. - 
Prices start low as $99.50. 

The biggest values in camera 

history. See them at dealers 

today, or write for booklet. 






























Every Rollei gives you large 24% x 2% 
negatives . . . a must for precise en- 
larging, and ideal for album prints. 
Plus Super-Slide color transparencies 
for 35mm projectors. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC. 


420 Grand Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 


PONDER & BEST, INC. 


814 North Cole Avenue, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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LETTERS 


Music to His Ears 


Thank you for your excellent presen- 


tation, both in word and pictures, of 


Rhode Island(May Houipay). Our state 

has numerous assets and a presentation 

such as yours will demonstrate that 

Rhode Island, contrary to that popular 

song of a few years back,.is not Poor 
Little Rhode Island. 

CHRISTOPHER DEL SESTO 

Governor 

State of Rhode Island 

Providence 


Spirited Spokesmen 

The New Spirit of St. Louis (May 
HOLIDAY) was indeed most interesting. 
Although I do not completely agree 
with Mr. O’Faolain’s appraisal of our 
city, he writes vividly, with wit and 


perception. 


THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


In his brilliant exposé, Sean O’Fao- 
lain has vigorously laid my city on the 
couch! He has exposed the people who 
have kept their money in the well-worn 
sock and waited for “others” to invest 
in the city. I am certain this article will 
give another wake-up shake to the com- 
placent giant. It is truly marvelous. 

VIC TAKE 
Clayton, Mo. 


Longer Walk 

We were very interested in reading A 
Walk Through Scotland’s History (May 
HOLIDAY), but were puzzled to find a 
picture of a castle which states that it 
is Eilean Donan Castle on Loch Druid, 
stronghold of the Clan MacRae. We 
have a similar picture taken froma De- 
cember 1950 Hoipay and the caption 
under this picture states it is Eilean 
Donan, MacKenzie fortress, battered 
by the English in 1719. Can you give 

us an explanation? i 
OLIVE MAC KENZIE 
Montreal 


@ At the time of the Battle of Glenshiel 
in 1719, Eilean Donan Castle was a 
MacKenzie fortress, but when the Jac- 
obites were defeated, the MacKenzie 
chieftain fled to France to avoid execu- 
tion for treason. The MacRaes were 
related to the MacKenzie barons, and be- 
came custodians on their behalf.—Ed. 


In A Walk Through Scotland’s History 
you say about John Knox, “Seized by 
the French following the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, he served nineteen 
months in chains. .. .” Even though 
you flower Catholicism and do not give 
due credit to the great man of God, 
you could have made clear that he 
was not connected with the murder. 


MARVIN THORNE 
Great Bend, Kans. 


@ HOLIDAY neither cleared nor ac- 
cused John Knox of connection with the 
murder. According to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, after the execution in 1546 
of the Protestant preacher George Wis- 
hart, Knox “‘fled from place to place, and 
hearing that certain gentlemen of Fife 


JULY 


had slain the cardinal | Beaton] and were 
in possession of his castle of St. Andrews, 
he gladly joined himself to them. . . . In 
June 1547 St. Andrews yielded to the 
French fleet, and the prisoners, including 
Knox, were thrown into the galleys on 
the Loire, to remain in irons and under 


the lash for. . . nineteen months.” —Ed. 


Sidelight 
In traveling around, I find lots of 
little anecdotes. Your Handbook of 
Lighting (May Ho.ipay) reminds me 
of one about the Calloway family, now 
big in textiles, originally from La- 
Grange, Georgia. When LaGrange 
first had electric lights installed, old 
Fuller Calloway, who dabbled in any- 
thing that turned a profit before found- 
ing the cotton mills of his name, had 
reason to discuss a land deal with a 
countryman one evening. They sat 
down in his little office and since there 
were no papers to be scanned, Fuller 
economically turned out the one drop 
light over his desk. No need wasting 
the electricity. After the discussions, as 
they started to leave, Fuller turned on 
the light for his friend to see his way 
out, and noticed him pulling up his gal- 
luses over his shoulders. On being ques- 
tioned about the antic, the countryman 
replied, ““Well, as long as we were in 
the dark, no need wearing out the 

breeches.” 
JOHN J. WAGNER 
Norfolk 


Claims Disputed 


Hovercraft (Riding on Air, May 
HOLIDAY) are an interesting technical 
development and perhaps have quite a 
future, but climbing mountains, in- 
deed! And the author envisions 100,- 
000-ton hoverships crossing the Rock- 
ies, the Andes, the Himalayas, and 
picking their routes across land “with 
almost the same freedom as on the open 
seas,” skimming along at 100 mph. 

The physical principles on which the 
feasibility and operation of hovercraft 
rest are known; therefore the technical 
possibilities and limitations can be de- 
termined with fair accuracy even now. 
Hovercraft require relatively flat and 
level surfaces for their operation. Any 
steep inclines, even only such as our 
modern automobiles climb with ease, 
will be out of the question. 

If large hoverships are ultimately 
found economically and technically 
practical, they will surely operate ex- 
clusively on the oceans, on lakes and 
other large waterways (including the 
canals such as Suez and Panama), 
which alone furnish flat, level, unin- 
habited, and uncultivated surfaces. 


JAMES W. SCHNEIDER 
New York City 


Lament 


lam sorry to see that Clifton Fadiman 
has transferred from Party of One to 
book reviewing. He is a most urbane 
and agreeable book reviewer, but | 
looked forward to the deadliness of his 
scorn aimed at the inanities and human 
dangers of our times and nation. For 
Continued on Page 6 








Across Canada and to five Continents 


Canadian Pacific, the world’s most com- 
plete transportation system, now flies giant 
Britannias from Montreal to Rome. Fly to 
Europe Canadian Pacific jet-prop—proven 


reliability—quiet comfort—big savings, too! 


In addition to its transcontinental Canadian Empress 


service, Canadian Pacific flies direct to Hawaiiand the 
South Pacific, jet-prop Britannias to the Orient, Mex- 
ico and South America, Europe via the Polar short 
cut; and coming soon—big DC-8 long-range jets! 

Wherever you fly, you can count on comfort 


see tee CES soa tere pt bY 
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royal, gracious service, conversation-piece cuisine. 

In all, awaiting your call for business or pleasure 
on five continents, Canadian Pacific provides over:-- 
85,000 route miles of integrated travel services by 
land, sea, and air! For reservations, see your local 
travel agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Raliways *« Steamships °« Airlines * Hotels *« Communications + Express * Trucking * Piggyback 











Sound ideas for Summer! 


C) GEORGE SHEARING 

Woodwinds, strings, and the 
Quintet weave the coolest, 
smoothest musical fabric yet. 
Laura, Dream, 10 more. ST 1334 


C) GUY LOMBARDO 


Wonderful live Lombardo 
show. Boo-Hoo, Mack the Knife, 
Humoresque, a sing-along 
medley, Guy at his best. st 1393 
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0 RAY ANTHONY 

Young man with a voice / Ray's 
great on stage and on record, 
swinging with Anita Ray, Diane 
Hall, 6 sidemen, ST 1421 
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The London Symphony Orchestra 
0 sToOKowskK! 
Debussy's serene C/ouds, gay 
Festivals, haunting Sirens; 
Ravel's 4 glimpses of Spain; 
Stokowski's unique brilliance; 
stereo’s lush sound SP 8520 


Album numbers shown are for Full Dimensional Stereo. 





Vio in On Br adway" 
Kay 





0 KAY STARR 

Up jumps the curtain, and 
there's Kay, leaning lightly on 
The Party’s Over, Heart, 10 
other show hits. ST 1374 


STANDARDS 
\ IN SILHOUETTE 
bs STAN KENTON 





0) STAN KENTON 

Brilliant new concert settings 
for songs like Lonely Woman, 
Willow Weep for Me, iil Wind, 
Django, and more. ST 1394 


O ANNA MARIA 
In Cole Porter and Gershwin 
lyrics (Still of the Night, Porgy) 
or her native Italian (Non Dimen- 
ticar), her theme is /ove. ST 1379 





C2 IRVING / SINFONIA 

Colorful holidays in Seville 
(Albéniz), Rome (Berlioz), St. 
Petersburg (Stravinsky), Paris, 
Venice...buy now, play later. 
Sounds great! SG 7214 


To order regular L.P., omit S 





© DAKOTA STATON 

The irresistible force of her 
soulful style leaves no heart 
unmoved. Time Was, Someone 
to Watch Over Me, others. ST 1387 


RISE UP SINGIN’ 





0 FRED WARING 

Great spirituals: Deep River, 
Ezekial Saw the Wheel, Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot, etc. ‘Our 


best ever,” says Fred. ST 1396 


Moon of the 


Southern Seas 


Haunani 





© HAUNANI 
Gifted island girl with the 
deep velvet voice sings in 
Hawaiian, English, Tahitian, 
French. Bewitching. 


ST 1381 





C) FIRKUSNY, PIANO 

Schumann—an envious adult 
looks at the world of children. 
Chopin—his last major work, 
overflowing with ideas. 
Firkusny— poetic! SP 8526 
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Continued from Page 4 
all of us who only mutter, partly be- 
cause we have not the talent for a more 
spectacular presentation and partly be- 
cause our friends would consider us 
bores, he was the articulation. We 
could bang our fists in angry delight, 
saying, “Precisely!” in ringing tones. I 
trust that his transfer is not permanent. 
MARY H. GREGORY 
Seattle 


@ Mr. Fadiman has not transferred from 
Party of One. As a matter of fact, see 
page 8. He will continue to appear here 
often throughout the year, but will share 
the column with other distinguished 
essayists. When Mr. Fadiman does not 
appear in Party of One, he is our book 
critic in Reading I’ve Liked.—Ed. 


Nostalgic Native 

Mr. Rosten’s The Meaning of Brodk- 
lyn (March Houipay) delighted me in 
exile. He has rendered faithfully the 
sounds of native speech and the “in- 
describable” Brooklyn smile as I re- 
captured them for the last time on fur- 
lough two Christmases ago. The smile 
of a Brooklynite is usually accompanied 
by some impatient gesture, making for 
a charm one finds nowhere else. As for 
the idiom, I wish the author had found 
some way to bring in the celebrated 
Brooklynism, “irregardless.” In my 
family it was staunchly defended, along 
with the former autonomy of the bor- 
ough, ds a sort of cause célébre. 

Let us have more of these regionals, 
with pictures yet. A large GI Encamp- 
ment awaits your issues with tourist 
impatience. F. OHARA 
Stuttgart/Wurttemberg 

West Germany 


Rome (cont’d.) 


I have had much pleasure reading 
your wonderful issue devoted entirely 
to Rome (April Hottpay). I am sure 
that I shall enjoy reviewing it from 


time to time. E. ORTONA 


The Italian Representative 
to the United Nations 
New York City 


A masterpiece. Each reading will of- 
fer some fresh and exciting item about 
the city of Caesars and Churches. 

PATRICK J. DUNNE II 
Corpus Christi 


Recently it was my good fortune to 
visit Rome, not via the usual plane or 
boat, but courtesy of your magazine 
(while actually in a hospital bed). 

Roaming through the Roman Forum 
of today and yesteryear, I could actu- 
ally feel that former greatness, not only 
in wealth and power but in their manu- 
facturing and architectural skills. 
Guided tours through palaces, churches, 
night clubs and hotels left me breath- 
less and completely dazzled by their 
vastness and magnificence. For five 
days I gloried in my Roman Ho ipay, 
interrupted only by hospital routine, 
and when I finally walked out of the 
hospital, I truly felt as if 1 were coming 
home from a holiday. 1 know Rome as 
no casual visitor ever did or will and I 
will be eternally grateful. 

ANN M. SMITH 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Raymond Postgate (Latin Classics, 
Party of One, April HoLipay) might be 
interested to know that when I was in 
Rome in 1956, I searched the book- 
stores of the Eternal City in vain for a 
copy—either in Latin or in transla- 
tion—of the odes of Horace. As far as 
I could determine, the shopkeepers had 
never heard of the Sabine poet many of 
us learned to love in our college days. I 
had to wait until I visited Brentano’s in 
Paris before securing an Everyman’s 
Library edition of The Complete Works 
of Horace, “Translated by Various 


Hands.” 
ADELBERT M. JAKEMAN 


Ocean Park, Maine 


With more than avid interest, I read 
April Houipay. I find it difficult to ex- 
press my joy in having seen and read 
in large letters my maiden name, 
Bernini (A Pontifical Splendor). As a 
child in Italy where I lived and re- 
ceived my education, my name was al- 
ways said with great respect. Only here 
in America was it known by so few. We 
are the last of the Berninis, my father, 
sister and myself. Thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 


ADRIANA BERNINI BACIGALUPO 
Elmhurst, NY. 


Letters on Letters 


I am so far behind in my reading, I 
am only now reacting to the Letters to 
the Editor in January Houipay. This is 
the first time I’ve written an editor, but 
some of your readers infuriate me. Re 
your Reuther articles (which fascinated 
me): Mr. Owen presumes too much re- 
garding your subscription list when he 
states they (or we) are on the opposing 
side of a “class warfare.”” Mr. Stroube 
and Dr. Rosenthal should take Na- 
tional Geographic if they are but inter- 
ested in the natural beauty of the world 
or quaint costumes or customs of its 
people. Houipay gives us all this, plus 
sophistication, people as they are and 
what makes us people. Keep up your 
surprises, for these are what make your 
magazine unique and stimulating. 


JACK KAPLAN 
New York City 


While | cannot settle the question as 
to which toy company made the orig- 
inal Teddy bear (Letters, May HOout- 
DAY), I can prove he is a very durable 
toy. I have one of the originals. He was 
a birthday present to my husband from 
his father in July, 1903. He said he’d 
never forget how Teddy looked, sitting 
beside his father on the spring seat of 
the wagon as they drove into the yard 
in the late afternoon sunshine. 

We fell heir to Teddy when our own 
children were small. I must admit they 
were taught to respect him, so he is still 
with us, with his original shoe-button 
eyes and his squeak intact. I did make 
new pads for his paws twice and he’s 
had two new felt tongues. He was and 
is stuffed with excelsior, but I have 
opened him at the back and added a 
little kapok once. His fur is a trifle 
worn where he sits but is otherwise in 
very good shape. 

Teddy and I are about the same age 
and he'll likely last longer than I. 


MRS. W. J. STAHLECKER 
Arvada, Colo. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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TOURISTER _ 
Warren 4, Rhode Island 


NEW palmguard 
handles! 

Deep cushioned with resilient 
foam rubber, shaped precisely to 
the hand for feather lift and soft- 
est carry; reinforced for strain 
resistance. 
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© Feature for feature, American Tourister luggage defies 


comparison! Reinforced with Fiberglass construction* for 
strength and lightness ; exclusive stainless steel closures’ resist 
dust and moisture; handsome Permanite’ coverings take 
travel knocks and scuffs; roomy interior packs up to 25 per 
cent more clothes than ordinary luggage — without wrin- 
kling. Smart, slim Tri-Taper® . . and now better than ever! 
New Palmguard handlest+ for carry-ease comfort. Sym- 
metrical new Sureglide lockst, low and sleek, hug the case 
contour. Rich new interiors for that “jewel box” look. Two 
exciting new shades, romantic Princess Tweed and dashing 
Cavalier Brown. 

American Tourister Tri-Taper®. . . truly a triumph in 
luggage elegance. 
Write for name of nearest dealer plus free booklet on Travel Hints. | For Women: 
Ten sizes in four smart colors — American Blue, Golden White, Silver Dusk, Princess 
Tweed. $18.95 to $49.95** For Men: Nine sizes in four colors: Silver Dusk, 
Cavalier Brown, American Blue, Tweed. $24.95 to $49.95**  *Patented Feature 


Sooceg Applied For  **Plus Tax. Slightly higher West of the Rockies and in 
Available in Canada through Genera! Distributors Ltd., Toronto. 


NEW sureglide 


locks | 

Exclusive Sureglide Lock? is 
springless, can’t snap open - 
levers itself smoothly, eftortlessly 
into place ... holds firmly under 
any stress. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


It’s chilltered. This exclusive 
process assures extra 
clarity and lightness. 


GILBEYS 
Spey keyal 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





Distilled and aged in the century- 
old Gilbey tradition in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


GILBEYS 
Spey koyal 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
A GREAT NAME—A GREAT SCOTCH 


100% OLD SCOTCH WHISKIES, DISTILLED AND 
BLENDED IN SCOTLAND UNDER GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION. 86 PROOF. IMPORTED AND 
BOTTLED BY GLEN SPEY LTD.. CLERMONT, 

KY. OFFICE: EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 











by Clifton Fadiman 


@ 1 have just finished reading my 
forty-seventh book of recent Amer- 
ican humor and am about ready to 
let normal cheerlessness break in. I 
have been so be-slapsticked with the 
laughableness of psychiatrists, beat- 
niks, children, commuters, second 
lieutenants and organization men 
that I can’t tell my brain from my os 
humerus. Still sunk in the torpor 
produced by massive doses of hilar- 
ity, I set down these notes. Probably 
the reader need not be warned 
against taking them too seriously— 
assuming that he is willing to take 
them at all, for most of us are wise 
enough to flee like startled deer at 
the first symptom of an essay on 
humor. 

Furthermore I have the uneasy 
feeling that a mere literary critic has 
no right to discuss the subject. It 
should be handled by a Fortune ex- 
pert. For humor is now rationalized, 
organized, packaged, distributed, re- 
processed and redistributed on the 
awesome scale of Big Business. It is 
almost a part of technology. 


American humor seems to have 
passed through several stages, some- 
what like industrialism itself. Its 
pre-machine or cottage-manufac- 
ture phase, folk-rooted, lasted well 
into the 19th Century, culminating 
in Mark Twain at his best. It is 
marked by a handmade quality. 
Most attempts to revive it today 
distill a factitious, Grandma Moses 
aroma. 

Country humor in the I.B.M. 
illustrated by Mr. Cliff 
Arquette, television comic. He por- 
trays what the jacket of his best- 
selling Charley Letters 
from Mamma calls “‘a likable old 
codger who reads sidesplitting let- 
ters from his ‘Mamma!’” Mr, Ar- 
quette’s old country-store cracker- 
box is filled with sidesplitting plas- 
tic pretzels: ““As I said before, last 
night Grandma threw a big party. 
They say he may live.” 

On the other hand, the genuine 
Mark Twain tradition survives in a 
man like William Faulkner, who 
draws his nourishment from roots 
sunk ina soil far removed from Holly- 


era is 


Weaver's 
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PARTY OF ONE 


American humor has become Big Business—organized, packaged and 


processed 


wood or Radio City. Faulkner’s The 
Hamlet, though its villainous Flem 
Snopes is hardly a laughable char- 
acter, is nonetheless a work of high 
comic artin the frontier tradition. Its 
wonderful grotesque tale, Spotted 
Horses, is the simon-pure article. 
There’s no canned laughter in it. 
Free-swinging, private-entrepre- 
neur capitalism finds a_ certain 
reflection in the individualistic, 
taboos-be-damned school of sati- 
rists, of whom Finley Peter Dunne 
remains a fine example of the early, 
and Ring Lardner of the later, 
phase. (The first Marx Brothers 
films belong to this period too.) The 


Our infallible 

fun machine ejects 
an endless stream 
of best-selling 

jokes and, fittingly, 
evokes cartons 

of canned laughter. 


period of luxury-product manufac- 
ture coincides with the emergence 
of the glittering Académie Comique 
of The New Yorker, which has done 
so much to civilize, and also to 
standardize, our national sense of 
humor. 

The early phase of true mass pro- 
duction corresponds to the peak of 
the radio era—the assembly-line 
gags and “situations” of Bob Hepe, 
Eddie Cantor, Jack Benny. We are 
now swinging into the electronic 
age. In tempo with the shift, Amer- 
ican humor begins to super-organ- 
ize, or, as we shall see, to react in 
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but somehow it’s just not funny any more 


ways of its own against the smooth 
constrictions of the System. 
Numerous are the signs of humor 
in high-speed orbit. An infallible 
fun machine, untouched by human 
hands, ejects, like missiles, an end- 
less stream of best-selling joke books 
and anthologies. Humor, carefully 
graded and varied, is applied like 
Duco to dozens of normally neutral 
products such as ash trays, table 
napkins, earrings (one marked IN, 
the other out), bedroom pillows (NO 
on one side, Yes on the other), toilet 
paper (Rib-tickling Toilet Rolls 
Spin Out Riotous Sayings). Funny 
books are produced with reflex im- 










DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


mediacy to exploit in businesslike 
fashion any current subject of seri- 
ous thought—so that the Organiza- 
tion Man, for example, has now 
been so efficiently kidded that, in our 
neatly induced state of amused su- 
periority, we have forgotten that 
he persists, multiplies, and keeps 
right on having social consequences. 
Humor is gimmicked and packaged 
sO as to suggest a “product” rather 
than an immortal spirit: a confec- 
tion called Ad-Liberties mismatches 
slogans to reproductions of art mas- 
terpieces; Captions Courageous does 

Continued on Page 12 





NEW BRITISH 


‘TRIUMPH: 


‘The car 


that almost never needs greasing! 


It’s the TRIUMPH/ Herald — 3 full engineering 
years ahead of all other economy cars —domes- 
tic or imported. Researched and tested the world 
over to meet world-wide driving needs. Worth 
seeing and driving before you buy any car. 





Only 4 parts of the TRIUMPH/Herald ever need 
grease: the trunions and water pump once every 
6,000 miles; the steering box and wheel bearings 
once every 12,000 miles. (That's about once a year, 
if you drive as much as most people. ) 

This is just one of the TRIUMPH/Herald’s many in- 
novations. It is a result of a TRIUMPH factory team’s 
intensive survey in 87 countries of world-wide driv- 
ing needs...for the present and future. Here are 
some more startling advances that put the TRIUMPH/ 
Herald 3 full engineering years ahead... 


4-wheel independent suspension 
plus a torsion bar 


Whatever the road surface, the TRIUMPH/Herald 
stays absolutely level, thanks to its 4-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension stabilized by a torsion bar. It is 
all but impossible to make the TRIUMPH pitch, roll 
or turn over. 


The TRIUMPH is incredibly nimble. It turns around 
in only 25 feet... parks with only 18 inches leeway. 
Another sure sign of TRIUMPH’s advanced engineer- 
ing is its quiet ride—despite its surprising power. The 
Sedan cruises all day at 65...goes over 70 with ease. 
The Sports Coupe and Convertible are the only 
economy cars with dual carburetion and they go 
over 80 m.p.h....give up to 40 m.p.g. 


Lower British insurance rates 


The TrRIUMPH/ Herald sets a new standard 
for safety. It has 93% visibility...over-sized 
brakes...a steering column that telescopes 
in case of emergency...solid Sheffield steel 
body...three layers of bumper up front 
and many other built-in safety features. 
As soon as the TRIUMPH/Herald was in- 
troduced, a major British insurance firm 
lowered its rates 124% below the stand- 
ard charge. 


New low in repair costs 


Unlike cars built as one unwieldy mass, 
the new TRIUMPH/Herald can be repaired 
quickly and cheaply. For the TRIUMPH 
people have built the body a new and 
better way—with 7 major sections. Now a 
damaged section can be removed, restored 
and replaced in no time flat. 


While it is rarely necessary, the TRIUMPH/ 
Herald is remarkably easy to service. 700 
dealers in all 50 states carry a complete 
inventory of parts and give service. 


Dramatically stylish 
Unusually comfortable 


The TriuMPH/ Herald is literally “stream- 
lined” — with only 10 curves in the entire 
design. It was styled by the young Italian 
genius, Michelotti. 

Driver comfort in the new TRIUMPH is un- 
equalled among economy cars. The seats, 
foam rubber down to the webbing, adjust 


Sports Coupe only $2149* 


to 72 different positions. Even the steering 
wheel is adjustable. 


The TrRIiuMPH/ Herald is lavish with space 

..-more hip room than in most economy 
cars...more head room than in the largest 
American car. All three models have 13 
cubic feet of clear trunk area—uncluttered 
by a spare tire. The luggage capacity of the 
Sedan is more than doubled by simply 
folding down the rear seat. 


$300 saving included 
in the list price 


Each TRIUMPH/Herald costs several hun- 
dred dollars less than the average American 
car. Yet the /ist price includes the heater- 
defroster, molded “wall-to-wall” carpet- 
ing, foam rubber seats, washable vinyl 
upholstery, windshield washers, directional! 
signals, twin sun visors, folding rear seat 
(Sedan)...everything but a radio and 
white wall tires. All these items, a $300 
value, are extras on other cars. But they 
are standard equipment on the TRIUMPH/ 
Herald because they are considered “musts” 
for safe, comfortable driving. 


How to get a demonstration 


Phone your nearest TRIUMPH dealer. (He’s 
in the Yellow Pages.) He’ll arrange a test 
drive right from your driveway —with no 
obligation, of course. Discover for your- 
self why the TRIiUMPH/Herald is 3 full 
engineering years ahead of all other econ- 
omy Cars. 


Convertible only $2229* 


HERALD 


Sedan only $1999* 


LE 


\aar 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes. Slightly higher in West. White wall tires extra. Overseas delivery available. Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. YH-70, 1745 B’way, N.Y. 19 
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New home movie camera lets you 
bring "em back aloud! 


Mo" THAN half a million Americans will the only home movie camera that records the 


take movie cameras abroad this year. The sounds as it films the sights. Automatically syn- 


majority will be of the conventional silent type. chronized with the action! Of course, you don’t 


But many will be the new Fairchild Cinephonic, have to travel abroad to take advantage of the 








Cinephonic’s talents. Just 
listen to the sounds around 
you. Words. Laughter. The 
sounds of fun, the sounds of 
children. They’re all part of 
the scenes you’ll want to pre- 
serve forever. On film. 


The Cinephonic goes 
everywhere, anywhere. The 
recording mechanism and 
needed power are both inside 
the camera. There are no 
clumsy cables or bulky attach- 
ments. Its scant four and a 
half pounds pass the rigors 
of an airline weigh-in or a 
bunderboat ride off Bombay. 


The Cinephonic is as 


easy to use as conventional 
silent cameras. You simply follow the action. The camera hears all it sees. Sounds 
are picked up by a small, sensitive microphone, and recorded directly on the 


CINEPHONIC CAMERA: 8mm, electronic sound synchronization, omni-directional ye 
phone, volume control, beadp itor,” rechargeable permanent battery, power 

(no winding), 100’ film capacity, 3-lens turret. With 13mm Cinphar f/1.8 a +74 
Cinepbonic Sound Film: 50 ft. double-8mm rolls (100 ft.) fine grain color, $7.5 





film, as you shoot. Cinephonic film is edged with a 
permanent magnetic recording stripe. It is the equal 
of the finest color film you’ve ever used. (A word 
of happy caution: pack twice the film you planned. 


Taking sound movies 1S downright habit forming.) 


When you see your travels recreated by the 


Cinephonic projector, you will be astonished by the 


realism. So will your audience. And this totally new 


CINEPHONIC PROJECTOR: shows sound 
and silent 8mm films. Adds sound to silent 


projector not only shows your new sound movies, — {jt Remones wamd, adds sound over sound: 


Self-contained in carrying case, with sepa- 
rate speaker which can be placed beneath 


but can actually add sound to old szlent films as well. "ee: Complete with mike, $259 


THE CAMERA THAT HEARS ALL IT SEES 


See and hear Cinephonic sound movies for 
yourself—at any Fairchild dealer. And ask for 
your free copy of the fascinating new booklet, 
“At Last! Home Movies with Sound” or write 
to Fairchild, Box 609, Dept. K, Yonkers, N. Y. 


FAIRCHILD CINEPHONIC 


worlds only home movie camera @G with sound 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corporation « Leaders in Precision Cameras for Science, Industry and Defense 


Hearing is believing! 


Any of these exclusive Fairchild 
dealers will gladly demonstrate 


ALBANY BERN'S CAMERA STORE 
ALBUQUERQUE FEDWAY STORES 
1SON-PAKON 
Downtown .. Athens. .Augusta.. Columbus. . Macon 
STUDER'S 
BAKERSFIELD LEY’S PHOTO SHOP 
BALTIMORE THE HECHT co. 
PHOTOCENTER 
BEAUMONT OSHMAN'S SPORTING GOODS 
BERKELEY-EL CERRITO, CAL. .THE CAMERA SHOP 
BIRMINGHAM « -PIZITZ 
BOSTON JORDAN MARSH 
Downtown .. . Framingham Maiden Peabody 
BRIDGEPORT JAY JAMES CAMERA SHOP 
BUFFALO 
GAMTOM. ccc ccsccee 30TH ST. CAMERA STORE 
CHARLESTON, W.VA. .. MERRILL PROTO SUPPL) 
MUOMULO@TTE, BM. Ge. ce cers ccc esc r ccs  ORLK'S 
HOLLY SMITH 
CAMERA AND CRAFT 
. LOVEMAN'S 
CHICAGO GENERAL CAMERA 
Merchandise Mart, N. Cicero Ave., N. Western Ave 
CINCINNATI ++ + SHILLITO'S 


COLUMBIA, S.C. .....CAROLINA CAMERA SHOP 
COLUMBUS, ©. ... .CHICK’S CAMERA EXCHANGE 
CORPUS CHRIST: - sees STUDER'S 
DALLAS TITCHE GOETTINGER CO. 
LONE STAR CAMERA EXCHANGE 

MIDWEST PHOTO 

DAVENPORT, IOWA ELLIOT CAMERA SHOP 
DAYTON MALONE CAMERA STORES 
DAYTONA BEACH IVY LANE CAMERA SHOPS 
errr re rt ee ee eee . . + MAY-DaF 


EL PASO 

1.) Ss . BOSTON STORE 
FLINT eurer CITY DEPARTMENT STORE 
PORT WAYNE «ce eee n enw nnnne «++ + KING'S 
FRESNO SUPPLIERS INC. 
GRAND RAPIDS... .GRAND RAPIDS CAMERA SHOP 
GREENSBORO, N.C. . CAROLINA CAMERA CENTER 
HARRISBURG POMEROY'S 
MARTPORD «.- cee ee eeeeesernee G. Fox @ co. 
MAYWARD, CAL. «ee eee enn en nnnee BOWMAN'S 
HOLLYWOOD, FLA. ..WALTER GRAY PHOTORAMA 
HONOLULU-WAIKIKI HAWAI! CAMERA Co. 


OSHMAN'S SPORTING GOODS 
SKYLARK CAMERA (PASADENA) 
IDAHO FALLS STANDARD OPTICAL CO 
INDIANAPOLIS WwW. HK. BLOCK co 
ROBT JEWELRY CO. 
JACKSONVILLE «+++> «++ + BRANDON'S 
KALAMAZOO CRESCENT CAMERA SHOF 
KANSAS CITY .. acs ++ +MACY'S 
Downtown .. Kansas ‘Gi ity Wissi ion. 
LOS ANGELES 
Downtown 
South Bay 
S88 DRUG CO 
MADISON, wis. MEUVER PHOTO ART 
MEMPHIS ........+.+.+.+++ED'S CAMERA SHOPS 
JOROAN MARSH 
MIDLAND-ODESSA, TEX. ......-MIDLAND DRUG 
+ ODESSA DRUG 
SCHUSTER'S 
PHOTOART, VISUAL SERVICE 
CAMERA HOUSE 
MINNEAPOLIS DONALDSON'S 
MINOT, N. DAK. ..REUS‘S MINOT CAMERA STORE 
MOBILE ‘Ss PHOTO 
MONTGOMERY . SHOP at 
NASHVILLE CAIN-SLOAN 
NEWARK «© «+50 ae 8 oh ie NEW JERSEY 
Downtown Mento Park Mon uth Paramus 
Morristown... Plainfield Princeton 
NEW HAVEN FAIRHAVEN CAMERA (NC 
NEW ORLEANS . BENNETT'S 
NEWPORT NEWS + »- HOBBY CENTER 
NEW YORK e+e MACY'S 
Herald Square . Fiatbu sh 9 Jamaic 
Parkchester Roosevelt Field White Plains 
NORFOLK ...++-+> . CAMPBELL'S 
OGDEN, UTAH ........STANDARD OPTICAL CO 
OMAHA-COUNCIL BLUFFS CALANDRA CAMERA 
ORLANDO . ORLANDO PHOTO SUPPL 
PENSACOLA PRONTO CAMERA STORES 
PHILADELPHIA .. . + + JOHN WANAMAKER 
Downtown @ nkintown Wynnewood 
PHOENIX - -GOLDWATER'S 
PITTSBURGH cow + «JOSEPH HORNE 
PORTLAND, ORE. ....- - . MEIER & FRANK 
PROVO, UTAH + «STANDARD OPTICAL CO. 
- - SCHUSTER'S 
READING, - + +ee+++DELUCA CAMERA CENTER 
THALHIMER'S 
ROCHESTER ........SIBLEY, LINDSAY @ CURR 
MAIN CAMERA 
FAMOUS-BARR 
STANLEY PHOTO SERVICE 
GOLDEN RULE 
ST. PETERSSURG .... + + MAAS BROS. 
SALT LAKE CITY ..-.- STANDARD OPTICAL CO 
BAM ANTONIO . «sce ee eee eee ene es + J0OSKE'S 
SAN DIEGO WINSTEAD'S 
KER-SCOTT 
SAN FRANCISCO ... +++ +++ BROOKS CAMERA 
SAN JOSE . eeeeceeve wese's 
SANTA BARBARA ....- WESTEN'S INC 
SCHENECTADY - BERN'S CAMERA STORE 
SCRANTON-EYNON ......- HARRY SUGERMAN 
SEATTLE . . THE BON MARCHE 
SOUTH BEND SONNEBORN'S CAMERA SHOP 
GEAR 6c atic ccc we cc cc oR & CRESCENT 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. +++eee+ «VALLEY CINEMA 
SYRACUSE + ++e+e+ «EDWARD'S 
TACOMA 2. csccresesevecss THE BON MARCHE 
MAAS BROS. 
GROSS PHOTO MART 
NU-ART PHOTO SERVICE 
-ENGLER’'S PHOTO SUPPLY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. «+> +++ THE HECHT CO 
WICHITA cY’s (INNES) 
WILMINGTON, DEL. «-+see> JOHN WANAMAKER 
WORCESTER, MASS......«LIVINGSTON'S CAMERA 


...and i cntbised dealers in other cities 





Continued from Page 8 

somewhat ditto; Did Anyone Bring 
An Opener? offers stills from old 
movies, bound up with interchangeable 
““Choose- Y our-Own” captions; in These 
Are My People Mr. Arquette, who 
pervades the air and the bookshops 
like a gas, supplies his avid audience 
with photos of himself impersonating, 
with the help of funny costumes and 


what children call “funny faces,” 
various imaginary relatives. (Uncle 
Percy “‘used to do imitations of birds. 
He could do a sea gull so real you’d be 
afraid to look up.”’) 

Our emergent ideal of a frictionless 
technological culture hangs the Do 


Not Touch signs on a whole herd of 


sacred cows: Negroes, Jews, Irishmen, 
Senators are no longer permitted to 


seem funny. (Though there is always 
Mr. Hyman Kaplan.) 

The same high ideal accounts for 
the decay of the irreverent political car- 
toon, except for Herblock and a few 
others who cock snooks in the class 
magazines. The statesman who per- 
mits himself humor cannot, and quite 
properly should not, be permitted to 
become President, for he might cast a 











CLUB COMPARTMENT OF DELTA’S CONVAIR 880 


The fastest, quietest, most luxurious jetliner travel in all the 
world is now available as new Delta Convair 880’s link New York 
non-stop with Atlanta, New Orleans and Houston...Atlanta with 
Dallas..*Chicago with Atlanta, Houston, Memphis, New Orleans. 
Eighteen major cities will soon be on 
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mocking shadow on the Jet Age Big 
Brudder image. Finally, that politi- 
cal-scientific gift to our time, the 
venerated Team, now supplies hu- 
mor with its underpinning: accord- 
ing to the credits on the last Oscar 
show, it took eight strong men to 
provide Mr. Hope with a score or 
two of gags—gags whose tired look 
was perhaps the natural result of 
over-handling by eight masseurs. 

I am not being snooty about Or- 
ganized or Commodity humor. 
Some of it is very funny indeed. 
Some not. I do not know, any more 
than the next man, what humor is, 
and am quite content to settle for 
the proposition that humor is what 
makes people laugh or smile, inside 
or outside. Naturally what makes me 
laugh or smile seems to me to be 
nearer to humor, whatever humor 
happens to be, than what makes the 
other fellow laugh or smile. But I do 
not quarrel with those who find 
Jack Paar amusing. I do not even 
quarrel with Jack Paar, who also 
finds Jack Paar amusing. | am con- 
cerned only with some rough litmus 
test that may distinguish current Or- 
ganized humor from the more tradi- 
tional Unorganized humor, a kind 
which, despite handicaps, still flour- 
ishes among us. 

There should be a word other 
than humorist to denote the pur- 
veyor of Commodity or Applied 
Humor, as opposed to the creator of 
Pure humor. The pure humorist is a 
rare bird, and not always, in the 
simple sense of the word, a funny 
bird. He is a man with a special fix 
on life. That fix is skewed, seemingly 
oddly, yet it rarely fails to reveal 
truth. The oddness of the skew does 
not preclude the utmost serious- 
ness. It seems built in, largely be- 
yond the writer’s control. It often 
produces laughter, but rather as 
a by-product, not a deliberate 
objective. 

Humorists of this order, though 
of varying merit, are Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare (sometimes), Lamb, 
Dickens, Beerbohm, even (if read 
properly) Henry James. In our time 
we have James Thurber, E. B. 
White, Ogden Nash, Frank Sulli- 
van, S. J. Perelman and a few others 
who, though they produce humor 
for the commodity market, are 
nevertheless not commodity humor- 
ists, but pure humorists. The others, 
often writers of talent and charm, 
are not so much humorists as hu- 
mor-writers. That is not an ade- 
quate word either, but let’s use it for 
short. 

The fact that we have so few pure 
humorists is no reflection on our 
times, for there never have been 
many in any period. But the fact 





that we have so many applied- 
humor writers, as against their rela- 
tive scarcity in previous eras, may 
have some meaning. I would sug- 
gest that the meaning is linked with 
our commodity-civilization, which 
sooner or later finds a way to turn 
even the secretions of the imagina- 
tion into neatly packaged, shrewdly 
graded, properly priced products. 

The humor writer is a craftsman 
who selects a small segment of ex- 
perience and then hooks a pair of 
spectacles over his ears and nose 
through which to look at it. But in 
the case of the humorist the specta- 
cles and the eyes are one and the 
same. His kind of imagination has 
something to do with the poetic gift. 
It is a special vision. It is found only 
in men of notable depth of tempera- 
ment, often of temperament pre- 
cariously balanced: think of Dick- 
ens, Lamb, Mark Twain, all “‘abnor- 
mal.”’ Such men breathe humor; it is 
the atmosphere in which they live. 
They do not, except in their less in- 
spired moments, “produce” it. 

The humor writer knows just 
what he is doing. He is out to make 
you laugh. Hence he is apt to come 
up with easily isolable, intention- 
uly funny lines, passages, situa- 
LIoOns., 

The humorist, though like the 
poet a highly conscious artist, has a 
rich, loamy unconscious for his con- 
sciousness to work with. He is not 
out primarily to make you laugh but 
to express a personal comic vision. 
Hence it is hard to find in an E. B. 
White essay many designedly funny 
sentences. Yet the effect of the whole 
is to produce in the reader that sud- 
den delighted irradiation of the 
mind that we call humorous aware- 
ness. 

Jean Kerr and Jack Douglas, for 
example, both seem to me to be 
good, though quite different, humor 
writers. | enjoy them greatly. But 
that enjoyment is limited by my 
sense that they are working hard at 
the business, whereas Montaigne 
seems to be playing an uncalculated 
game. The humor writer is a marks- 
man, the humorist a dancer. One 
works with discrete fragments, mir- 
roring the fractionation of our cul- 
ture; the other works with wholes, 
complete visions, mirroring his own 
mind. Because fragments decay, TV 
funnymen cannot afford to repeat 
themselves. Because visions, seem- 
ingly evanescent fragrances, never- 
theless subtly resist dispersal, Pick- 
wick remains a masterpiece. 

As poets and novelists deal in vi- 
sions, we sometimes find more pure 
unorganized humor in them than we 
do in the professional humorists. I 
have often thought that Robert 
Frost, in certain of his moods, is a 


truly great humorist; in a few lines 
he can set the world aslant. Let me 
take a couple of examples of a lower 
order of genius. Edwin O’Connor’s 
The Last Hurrah is full of pure humor; 
so is Jessamyn West’s tender study 
of adolescence, Cress Delahanty, with 
its unforgettable scene of the hat 
that fell into the fishbowl. Yet these 
writers probably do not think of 


themselves as humorists, in the sense 
that the diverting Max Shulman or the 
equally diverting H. Allen Smith so 
think of themselves. Among the newer 
novelists I think Peter DeVries has 
the root of the matter in him, particu- 
larly when he forgets to hone, burnish 
and style his wit and gives free relaxed 
play to his odd genius for fantasti.a- 
tion. 


The American humorist or humo! 
writer has to create nowadays under 
a peculiar set of pressures. The nature 
of these pressures accounts in part 
for the nature of our humor. 

The first pressure I have already 
touched on. It is that of a society 
blindly driving toward an advanced 
state of technology and _ universal- 
jointed communication. This is the 
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pressure of a machine. Therefore it 


produces mechanical humor—that of 


the air waves (with some wonderful 
exceptions—but I don’t see Mr. Caesar 
around much these days), the jokebook, 
the gimmick book, the celebrities’ wise- 
cracks cranked out by publicity robots 


and transmitted by the endless belts of 


the gossip columns. This is our equiva- 
lent of the classic Roman circus. Like 





those vacation resort apartments so 
aptly called Efficiency Units, this is 
Efficiency Humor. 

Its purpose, not necessarily known 
to its makers, is to neutralize the 
enormous boredom bound to ensue, 
as Aldous Huxley has pointed out, 
should we persist in bringing the Brave 
New World to birth. It is for all of us. 


But it is not folk humor. It is mass 
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humor. About it clings the stink 
of something worse than death, the 
stink of dehumanization. 

The second pressure is unique to 
our time. It is that of the imminence 
of planetary disaster. The humorist 
can work joyfully with a world in a 
jam. He always has, because the 
world has always been in a jam. In 
fact the jam is his bread and butter. 
But he has never before been asked 
to work with a world that may be 
shot out from under him. He can 
handle trouble well enough; Don 
Quixote is a man of troubles. But 
now he is required to handle, not the 
rich tragicomedy of trouble, but 
the ungraspable specter of annihila- 
tion. 

What does he do? Well, sometimes 
he does what many of us would do 
in such impossible circumstances. 
He goes a little wild. We get the 
humor of Angst, Beat humor, ni- 
hilist humor. The Mad books, for 
instance, have sold over a million 
and a quarter copies. What they are 
selling is complete rejection. Noth- 
ing is sacred. Enjoy a good howl be- 
fore atomizing. The young are par- 
ticularly fond of Mad humor, per- 
haps because it is the young who 
sense annihilation more keenly than 
the rest of us. They haven't had a 
chance to live; we at least have had a 
few years. 

Consider also the Greenwich Vil- 
lage humor of the pitilessly witty 
Jules Feiffer. He calls one collection 
of his destructive cartoons Sick, 
Sick, Sick: A Guide to Non-Confi- 
dent Living. Non-confident is the 
operative word. Another, The Ex- 
plainers, tears the hide off every fat 
cliché that hopes to disguise the 
possibility that we are going to hell 
in a uranium handbasket. The very 
lines of Mr. Feiffer’s drawings are 
nervous. His people are demons; 
his humor is not that of the grin, 
but of the rictus. He is the poor 
bohemian’s Breughel. 

And here comes the talented 
Roger Price with a satire: J.G.— 
The Upright Ape, a Candide gone 
semi-demented. And here is the 
brilliant cartoonist Alan Dunn, with 
Is There Intelligent Life on Earth ?, 
in which some Martian visitors look 
us over in utter amazement. Even 
Charles Addams, who has been 
ladling out grue for some years, 
seems, as a master of the comedy of 
morbidity, more in tune with the 
time than ever. And the wild non- 
sequitur humor of Jack Douglas’ 
Never Trust a Naked Bus Driver or 
his My Brother Was an Only Child 
holds a note of frenzy not to be 
found in its immediate ancestor, the 
“nut” humor of the Donald Ogden 
Stewart school of more than a gen- 
eration ago. 
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Finally we can see how far out 
we've gone by comparing the often 
brilliant nihilist social and political 
commentary of a Mort Sahl with 
the relatively good-natured topical 
satire of the peaceful, hopeful era 
of a Will Rogers. 

To the pressures of the Brave New 
World and of possible annihilation 
we may add a third, already alluded 
to: the pressure of the New Respect- 
ability. 

Corey Ford, who has himself writ- 
ten first-rate applied humor, com- 
plained in a magazine article a cou- 
ple of years ago that American hu- 
mor is in a bad way, that we hadn’t 
produced a genuine new humorist in 
ten years. Mr. Ford thinks the trou- 
ble is that we’re afraid to laugh. The 
New Respectability, with its taboos 
and its One-Happy-Family slogan- 
eering, is pressing too hard on the 
jocular vein. He figures you can’t 
milk laughs out of sacred cows. 

There’s something in this. But 
not everything. The reason the ex- 
planation is only partial is that hu- 
morists are by nature artists of eva- 
sion, Houdinis trained to escape 
from the locked trunks of con- 
formity. There’s a lot of escaping 
going on at the moment. 

It’s true that, except in the better 
country clubs, we’ve stopped telling 
jokes about Pat and Ikey; and the 
blackface comedian is a thing of the 
past. It’s true also that Mr. Hag- 
erty’s hackles rose when Art Buch- 
wald (who turns out commodity 
humor often touched with genius) 
dared to write a spoof of a Wash- 
ington press briefing. Naturally 
Mr. Hagerty didn’t know that 
Mr. Buchwald was kidding—you 
don’t laugh in church, especially 
when the church is on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

But take another sacred cow— 
Big Business. Mr. Caskie Stinnett, 
no mean funnyman himself, re- 
cently charged that “business will 
permit itself to be discussed only in 
the noblest terms.” I can quite un- 
derstand this, for profit-making ona 
decisive scale involves a kind of 
fanaticism incompatible with hu- 
mor. 

Yet my desk is awash with 
books deriding, sometimes effec- 
tively, sometimes with that edginess 
that comes of improperly con- 
trolled indignation, the absurdities 
of superorganization, the tribal 
fetishes of production, all the hol- 
low solemnities of sell. The existence 
of this school of humor evidences a 
deep split in the business psyche it- 
self, for most of the writers are 
Madison Avenue types, and know 
what they’re talking about. 

The disease of the New Respecta- 
bility stimulates other antibodies. 


The quasi-religion of Togetherness 
produces writers like Jean Kerr and 
Shirley Jackson, whose stock in trade 
is the Little Monsters, and whose 
pictures of American family life should 
drive any reflective young man to 
sterilization. Similarly the New Re- 
spectability is challenged by the New 
Bawdiness, illustrated by any number 
of explicit books of cartoons and by 


openly Rabelaisian funny novels. A 
good example of the latter is George 
Albee’s By the Sea, By the Sea, a riot 
of libidinous hilarity for two thirds of 
the way, at which point it turns into 
Straight commodity humor with an 
eye on Hollywood. 

Mr. Albee’s extravaganza is about 
some crazy people (or sensible, de- 
pending on where you sit) who have 
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withdrawn completely from competi- 
tive society, like Mr. Steinbeck’s Tortilla 
Flat amiable bums. This withdrawal 
gambit (it started with Huck Finn, of 
course) is the main feature of dozens of 
books of contemporary humor. It illus- 
trates vividly one evasion technique of 
the humorist. Not allowed to laugh 
straight into the face of his society, he 
does the next best thing—he portrays a 


society which does his laughing for him 
indirectly. 

And so we have George Price’s price- 
less lunatics. We have Richard Powell 
(Pioneer, Go Home !) and Mac Hyman 
(No Time for Sergeants), whose heroes 
lick the system by simple-mindedly 
staying out of it. We have Pogo and 
Peanuts and other symbols of uncon- 
ventionality. We have Edmund Love’s 


Subways Are for Sleeping, presenting 
in the most sympathetic light assorted 
members of the outgroup, the non- 
joiners. 

Finally, we have parody. It is my 
conviction that a score of years that 
can produce a Thurber, a White, a 
Perelman, a DeVries, a Wolcott Gibbs 
(and there are many others) can justly 
be called an age of great parody. Parody 
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is partly a literary exercise, one of the 
most difficult forms of literary criti- 
cism. But it can also be a subtle mode 
of evading the constrictions of con- 
vention. There is a certain kind of 
writer who, forbidden to kid the 
President, will take out his humor on 
his own colleagues and the art forms 
of his time. By so doing he establishes 
himself, in the most indirect way, as 
a critic of society. Under the kind of 
pressures now operating, parody 
flourishes. It is the literary man’s 
impudent gesture par excellence. 

As is clear from the foregoing, 
the future of American humor, like 
the future of anything else, is linked 
to our physical survival. Assuming 
that we do survive, it is linked to the 
tempo of mechanization. At present 
we produce large quantities of ma- 
chine humor; smaller quantities of 
humor satirizing the machine and 
machine living; and still smaller 
quantities stemming from an older, 
relatively timeless, philosophical view 
of experience. The humor that con- 
tinues to delight, to console and in- 
deed to survive is hearted with wis- 
dom. Of this kind of humor we are 
not without magnificent examples. 
But its future is hardly what you 


would call assured. THE END 
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A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


The Best of Greenwich Village 


Four full days digging the beat in New York's Bohemia, for only $100 per couple 


by Marcia Colman 


@ Greenwich Village, an area hardly 
more than one mile square, packs 
into its narrow streets and low- 
storied buildings enough art, in- 
dividualism and zestful life to satisfy 
even the most finicky traveler. Yet 
for all this most short-term visitors 
to New York allot only one evening 
to “do the Village.” They’re cheat- 
ing themselves. For $100, not in- 
cluding accommodations and shop- 
ping, a couple can spend four un- 
stinted days in the world bounded 
by the Hudson River on the west, 
Second Avenue on the east, 14th 
Street on the north and Canal Street 
on the south. 

Recently, my husband and I de- 
cided to spend a long weekend in the 
Village, beginning on a Thursday 
morning. The night before, we had 
checked into the Brittany Hotel ($10 
double) at Broadway and 10th Street. 
We awoke at ten, the only sensible 
thing to do in the night-blooming 
Village, then headed for 8th Street, 
where several breakfast spots open 
at eleven. 

On the way we passed the Church 
of the Ascension at Fifth Avenue 
and 10th Street. Outside, the church 
is all rosy brownstone turrets; in- 
side is one of America’s great murals, 
the altar painting, Ascension of Our 
Lord, by the early Village artist John 
La Farge. 

The stretch of houses on 10th 
Street between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues is a one-block explanation 
of why so many artists choose to 
live in the Village. Every house has a 
distinctive feature: leaded-glass win- 
dows, twin dormers or a pastel-brick 
front trimmed with scallops. Some 
are converted stables with a square, 
neat, toy look. 

Mark Twain lived at Number 14 
at the turn of the century, Sinclair 
Lewis lived at Number 35 in the 
[wenties, Shirley Booth at Number 
27 in the Thirties. 

Towering over the street at the 
Sixth Avenue corner, are the Grau- 
starkian gables of the old Jefferson 
Market Court House, now the an- 
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nex to the New York Police Acad- 
emy. Opposite, off the northwest 
corner of 10th Street and Sixth 
Avenue, is Patchin Place, one of the 
Village’s many mews, alleys and 
courts where old houses face each 
other across cobbles and spare trees. 

We stopped at the Alumni, a 
bistrolike luncheonette a few doors 
down from Sixth Avenue on West 
8th, the Village’s main street, where 
our breakfast of fresh orange juice, 
French toast and coffee came to 
$1.95 (including tax and tip, which 
will be figured henceforth in all 
meal and entertainment prices). 
After breakfast we walked west on 
8th, then across the street where it 
changes into Greenwich Avenue, to 


we window-shopped the cluster of 
antique stores. We went down Gay 
Street, a century-old street outlined 
with shutters and flower boxes, stop- 
ping briefly at Number 14, where, 
according to My Sister Eileen, the 
Cuban Navy once conga’d with 
Ruth McKenney and her sister. 
Then we crossed Sheridan Square 
and rambled along Grove Street to- 
ward Bedford. Behind a seemingly 
unbroken line of house fronts is 
Grove Court, another of the Village’s 
hidden streetlets. . 

Bedford Street is an architectural 
museum piece, from the “smallest 
house,” at Bedford and Grove, once 
a slave quarters, to the one-window- 
wide “narrowest house” at Number 





Café Rienzi: the characters and their chatter are way, way out. 


Number 22, where we found the 
offices of the Village Voice. We 
asked for a copy of their free map 
and guide, which lists and locates 
the important Village sights, and 
bought the current issue of the 
Voice (10 cents) for handy reference. 
The Voice carries theater and art- 
gallery notices, restaurant and café 
listings, a calendar of events and 
gave us a good idea of what was go- 
ing on in the Village. 

Our sight-seeing route now took 
us westward. On Greenwich Avenue 


75, where Edna St. Vincent Millay 
lived some of her dazzling Village 
years. 

About here Commerce Street 
joins Bedford, so romantically that 
I always come on it in pleased sur- 
prise. The houses fit together with 
the two-dimensional charm ofa stage 
set. One of them is the Blue Mill 
Tavern, mobbed at dinnertime but 
nicely underpopulated during lunch. 
From a menu chalked on a slate we 
ordered potted steak, home-fried 

Continued on Page 22 
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+ WEREGARDEZ PAS! 


Ice-hot! Sizzling-cool! Oceans of shimmering fashion colors 


...to fill your summer with delicious allure! 


Frosteds, frosteds everywhere . .. new French fashion that’s snowballing 
from Cannes... to wherever you are. Such feminine little luxuries to ice your 
fingertips ... and on your toes they’re positively fashion law this summer! 
Merveilleux with white, but never stop there! Mix and match madly with your 
ty costume, your jewels, even your eye shadow. And do as the French do... 
—— 


; ® —_ collect a whole string of Frosteds. For flattery like this . .. will get you anywhere! 
; (Tl lual | 
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JEWELS BY VAN CLEEF BARPELS BOUTIQUE COSTUMES BY TON! OWEN QREVLON, tNC., 1960 





Continued from Page 18 
potatoes, peas and cauliflower. With 
coffee the check came to $3.39. 

After lunch we looked into Craftsmen’s 
Row, 4th Street between Seventh and 
Sixth Avenues. Though ateliers are now 


found all over the Village, this is the 


event 
. 
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SAILING”“TO 
YOKOHAMA 
AUGUST 3 


THE MAGIC 


Tranquil gardens and terraced mountains. And—wherever 

you go—the warmth of a ceremonious people. 
Just as colorful are the. other ports where this great 
President Liner drops anchor. Honolulu, Manila, Hong 
I g 


Kong, Kobe 


Orient in all its fascination. 


Entertainment? Complete with swimming pool, deck 
tennis courts, library, movies, and dance orchestra, your 
President Liner is a floating country club. Comfort? Every 
stateroom is First Class, each with private bath and 24- 
hour room service. Fares? From $1386 for the full six 


weeks, $610 one way to Yokohama. 


OF JAPAN! Ancient shrines and temples. 


together they give you a picture of the 





street ‘where the arts-and-crafts places 
first set up shop. Village shopping is 
much like visiting artists in their studios. 
We sniffed fresh leather in the handbag- 
and-belt places, turned a stoneware bowl 
at a potter’s, lifted hunks of quartz at a 
jeweler’s. Jon’s Scandinavian Shop, 


which sells imported crystal and china 
and whimsical painted-wood animals 
midway down the block, even entertains 
browsers with cups of iced Swedish 
punch every Saturday in summer. 

West 4th led us to Washington Square, 
where Villagers come to walk their dogs, 
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Later cruises are available, too. Departure dates from 
San Francisco: the SS Presipent CLEVELAND on Aug. 15, 
the SS Presipent Witson on Sept. 6, the SS Presipent 
Hoover on Sept. 19. (Alternate sailings of the Presidents 
Wilson and Cleveland also call at Los Angeles.) See your 
Travel Agent. Or write American President Lines, De- 


partment F, San Francisco 4, for free folder. 
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gossip, enjoy a breeze on sum- 
mer evenings and play chess 
at checkerboard concrete ta- 
bles. Here the Outdoor Art 
Show takes place every June 
and September; painters prop 
their work against benches and 
park railings. The Art Show is 
an old institution. A newer one 
is the Washington Square As- 
sociation’s series of free out- 
door concerts in the Square, 
with big-name conductors, 
held every Monday night in 
August. 

On the northeast side of the 
Square we looked at the Old 
Row, red-brick mansions, 
thickly covered with ivy, built 
by wealthy New Yorkers in 
the 1830’s. Today the Old 
Row is all that’s left of the 
Henry James world that once 
ringed the Square. Behind the 
mansions nestles Washington 
Mews, lined with miniature 
town houses that were once 
the Old Row’s stables. 

A five-minute walk got us 
back to the hotel to rest and 
phone for a dinner reserva- 
tion—a good idea because the 
Village is one of New York’s 
chief evening playgrounds. Na- 
tives as well as visitors from 
uptown throng to attractions 
like the Off-Broadway Res- 
taurant on Greenwich Avenue, 
where $4.50 buys dinner and a 
ticket to one of the Village 
theaters. 

More single-minded diners 
come for the international 
specialties, from haute cuisine 
at the Bijou (168 West 4th) 
to iced yoghurt-and-mint soup 
and Armenian stuffed grape 
leaves at the Sayat Nova 
(Bleecker and Charles Streets). 

Our first night, we chose the 
Five Oaks at Bleecker and 
Grove Streets, lantern-lit and 
discreet as Village décor goes, 
and emphasizing Creole and 
brochette cooking. We each 
sipped a Pink Puppy, $1.25 
worth of champagne, crab- 
apple juice and vodka. My 
husband enjoyed a cup of sea 
food gumbo Creole and skew- 
ered Indian lamb rolls with 
curry sauce and chutney, while 
I had the baked prawns Flor- 
entine, stuffed with sea food, 
spinach, bacon, cheese and a 
few secret ingredients. For des- 
sert we shared an order of 
pecan pie. A “hottle” (half- 
bottle) of coffee apiece topped 
the dinner. The tab: $10.70. 

Strolling back to Sheridan 
Square we passed a row of 
lively clubs and bars which 





sounded like fun; a chorus of bar- 
room singing rang out from one. 
We might also have stopped at 
Nick’s, a couple of blocks north on 
Seventh Avenue, for an hour of 
rousing Dixieland. But we headed 
still farther up Seventh to 12th 
Street and the Village Vanguard, 
one of the oldest and most famous 
of the downtown clubs. Nowadays 
the Vanguard specializes in modern 
jazz. Here Jack Kerouac has re- 
cited San Francisco-school poetry 
to a jazz background, and “jazz 
comedians” Irwin Corey and Mort 
Sahl have spun their avant-garde 
humor. 

The $4 minimum is upped to 
$4.50 on weekend nights, but re- 
duced to a $1 admission charge for 
the Sunday matinee jazz concerts. 
Whenever you go, you're guaranteed 
a hip night-club show. For $11.20, 
we dug a jazz trio and the exciting 
new singer-pianist Nina Simon. 

Afterward we bar-hopped, begin- 
ning with Julius’ on West 10th at 
Waverly Place. So many Villagers do 
their drinking here that not a seat 
was to be had at the beer-keg tables 
and chairs. We downed our draught 
beers (30 cents) at the bar, standing 
under such oddities as a gold phone, 
duck decoy and knight’s lance which 
hang from the dustballed ceiling. 
Then we walked up Christopher 
Street, its tempting shop windows 
still lit, to Hudson Street. At No. 567 
is the White Horse Tavern, a wood- 
paneled bar that draws the Village 
and used to be Dylan 
Thomas’ hangout. His portrait, in 
gaudy pink and blue, hangs in the 
back room, and old buddies still 
reminisce about his drinking bouts. 
For 40 cents we sipped Black and 
Tans, a mellow blend of porter and 
ale, the favorite drink of the Irish 
who were White 
Horse regulars before the intelli- 
gentsia took over. 

Working our way back down 
Hudson, then turning into Bedford 
Street to No. 86, we wound up at 
Chumley’s. A former speakeasy, it 
is marked only with a narrow, dark- 
brown shingle on which the word 
RESTAURANT is barely visible. Inside, 
Chumley’s is all English-pub con- 
viviality. The walls are lined with 
book jackets of the Twenties and 
Thirties—e.e. cummings, Dos Passos 
and other famous names who have 
quaffed there. We drank draught 
beers at the bar (50 cents) and 
kibitzed a chess game at the table 
behind us. Eventually my husband 
got invited in, and we didn’t leave 
Chumley’s till closing time. If it had 
been earlier, we might have stopped 
at the Cedar Street Tavern on Uni- 
versity Place on our way to the hotel. 
The Cedar is a favorite hangout for 


writers 


longshoremen 


painters—the late Jackson Pollack was 
a customer—and other famous mod- 
ernists like De Kooning and Franz 
Kline frequently look in. Art and beer 
lost out to sleep, however, and we kept 
to our homeward path. 


Late Friday morning we breakfasted 
at the Cookery Lafayette’s sidewalk 
café, University Place at 8th Street 


(cheese blintzes and Scotch woodcock, 
eggs scrambled with capers and an- 
chovies, $2.93). Then we strolled to the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of 
Decoration at 7th Street and Fourth 
Avenue, where my husband left me for 
his own pursuits. 

In a highbrow version of window- 
shopping, I spent an hour inspecting 
18th Century architects’ desks, incred- 


ibly preserved laces from the ancien 
régime, old prints and, most sump- 
tuous of all, textiles dating back to an- 
cient Egypt and India. Still culture- 
driven, I then walked back to the New 
School for Social Research at 66 West 
12th Street, the leading adult-education 
school in America. One class in a 
course is often complete in itself; vis- 
itors can buy tickets to any class except 
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VAT 69 passes the three classic tests of Highland character with flying colors. Lighter, drier, smoother 
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those marked ‘*No Single Admissions.” Meantime my husband prowled among them, Schulte’s, has bought Wefirst shared a half-order of shrimp 
From the catalogue | chose a class in through the Bowery and profited by his books from John Foster Dulles and smothered ina spicy sauce of chicken 


Indian philosophy ($2.75), given by a _ stag status to visit McSorley’s Old Ale traced them for FDR. stock, wine and fermented dried 
professor who had come to the New House on East 7th Street, which in 106 We were dining that night at the beans; then a half-order of pork 


School via Bombay and Calcutta. My years no woman has been suffered to Granados, 125 MacDougal Street, fillets, succulently barbecued in a 
classmates were a congenial group of enter. Aftera hamburger and the house _ whose garish orange-and-yellow fagade _ brick oven, and finally a whole order 
matrons, scholars and young intellec- special, two ales for a quarter (total: 65 should not scare you away. In the of paella. Our wine was a half-bottle 
tuals. Afterward I had a roast-beef cents), he browsed in the Fourth Ave- dining room, decorated with Goya of fruity Alella. We finished with 
sandwich and coffee (60 cents) in the nue secondhand book stores between _ prints, youcan feast on authentic Span- Spanish coffee and natilla, an egg- 
cafeteria. 9th and 13th streets. Our favorite ish cooking rarely found outside Spain. yolk custard fragrant with vanilla, 
burnt sugar, brandy, chocolate and 
cinnamon. After paying the tab, $12, 
we welcomed a brief stroll to the 
theater. 

A couple of weeks beforehand we 
had written for tickets to Little 
Mary Sunshine, a satiric, operetta- 
spoofing musical. We had bought 
the least expensive seats, $2.90 each, 
since the last row of a small Village 
theater is about the same distance 
from the stage as mid-orchestra in a 
Broadway playhouse. We could also 
have seen anything from Shakespeare 
to Samuel Beckett, probably with- 
out advance reservations. But Little 
Mary Sunshine is that off-Broadway 
phenomenon, the hit that’s sold out 
weeks ahead. Its fresh young cast 
and its tone—teasing Victor Her- 
bert. Sigmund Romberg, ef al, 
fondly, not angrily—captivated us, 
as it had the critics. 

In the Village the evening’s last 
cup of coffee rarely means just java. 
Instead you drink one of the dozen 
exotic brews served by a dozen ex- 
otic coffeehouses. The Roué, far 
west on Christopher Street, attracts 
big-time jazz musicians who wander 
in and often play a few choruses. 
The Figaro, east on Bleecker Street, 
features a string quartet in its gar- 
den on summer Sundays. The Pom- 
peian on West 3rd has a decidedly 
un-Bohemian sidewalk café. But 
after the theater we went to the 
Rienzi, dean of the coffeehouses at 
107 MacDougal Street. In a setting 
of baronial armchairs, paintings for 
sale, newspapers on sticks, and 
the hip chatter of beatdom’s finest 


ANSCOCHROME BRINGS OUT THE BEST flowers, my husband sipped an 


espresso and I nursed a cool rose 
water with lime (90 cents) till 2 A.M. 
IN YOUR PICTURES 


Saturday morning we had break- 











Maybe you think you could never capture the competing color films. Yet because Anscochrome fast at the Ice Cream Parlor on West 
warm rich colors of the photograph above—using is made to professional standards, it brings you a full 8th Street (coffee and griddle cakes 
only the light of a window for illumination. range of colors and tones—from rich to delicate with honey and strawberries, $1.60), 
Don’t be too sure! to brilliant—even when the light’s not right. then hurried over to Bleecker Street, 
Lester Bookbinder, who took it, is one of the This weekend, shoot a couple of rolls of between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, 
orld’s great photographers. Yet he chose the Anscochrome. You’ll see—you’re a better photog- to catch the Saturday bustle. Orig- 
ry same film you can use in your camera. rapher than you think you are! Ansco, Binghamton, inally Bleecker was the market place 
That film is Anscochrome®. It is available in all New York, A Division of General Aniline G Film Corp. for the Village’s sizable Italian- 


| film sizes and it costs no more than American population. Nowadays 


black-shawled signore haggle side by 


side with black-stockinged chicks 
sc deetpreme Nas net a8 Sete eater eld over fruit, sea food, pasta and cop- 
per espresso makers. 
All that enthusiastic marketing 
prodded us to do our own shop- 
FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES ping. At the Paperbook Gallery on 
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Sheridan Square we chose 
some esoteric items from about 
10,000 titles on hand (the Gal- 
lery branch on West 3rd Street 
has substantially the same se- 
lection, as does the cellar shop 
of the 8th Street Bookshop at 
the corner of MacDougal). 
Then we turned back to West 
4th Street for jewelry and, at 
the Seasoned Traveler, a $3, 
handmade, suéde pouch bag 
for me. 

After a side trip to the 
Bleecker pushcarts, where we 
lunched on a dozen clams (80 
cents) and Italian lemon ices 
eaten out of paper cups (20 
cents), we separated. My hus- 
band made for the men’s stores 
centered around 8th Street. I 
went into Hanlan’s on Green- 
wich Avenue to order a pair 
of tapered slacks ($8.95), made 
up in my size, in a cotton twill 
I chose from their swatch 
books. Then down to the Et 
Cetera at 8th and MacDougal 
Streets, where I tried on arm- 
loads of the shop’s low-priced, 
high-fashion designs in coats, 
suits and dresses. I chose a 
sort of smock frock in a cotton 
print that managed to combine 
vivid color with subtle shading 
($24). Happily package-laden, 
I went home to get ready for 
our Saturday night. 

Italian restaurants in the 
Village are many and fine, but 
the one we chose—Bianchi and 
Margherita at 186 West 4th 
Street—has good cooking and 
opera. Bus boys waltz trays 
down the aisles, passionately 
singing. Between serving the 
soup and the entree, our 
waiter took time off to sing the 
tenor part in the quartet from 
Rigoletto. The food, when he 
found time to leave the piano, 
was excellent. I had prosciutto 
with melon, minestrone, boned 
breast of chicken parmigiana, 
rum cake and espresso. My 
husband chose antipasto, the 
minestrone, cannelloni, and 
spumoni with his coffee. After 
two and a half hours of opera- 
paced dining, we paid our 
$16.50 check and hummed our 
way out. 

Following Neapolitan gusto 
with supper-club sophistica- 
tion, we adjourned to the 
Number One Bar at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 8th Street. In this in- 
timate room bright young 
comedians and singers often 
win their first New York suc- 
cess (the same thing holds true 
at the Bon Soir on West 8th 
Street, the Village’s other im- 


portant supper club). For $7 we drank 
our fill of Pimms Cup and brandy-milk 
punch, while a clever girl and a clever 
boy entertained as though playing be- 
fore a roomful of friends. 

To wind up the evening, we strolled 
back to O. Henry’s at Sixth Avenue and 


4th Street for iced coffee (85 cents) at 
their sidewalk café. Inside, the décor is 
a reminder that this was once the site of 
a meat market. The old meat hooks 
have been left intact; the tables are 
butchers’ blocks, the floors sawdust- 
covered and the waiters wear butcher 


aprons and straw hats. Walking back to 
our hotel, we agreed to return soon for a 
charcoal-broiled dinner. 


Sunday morning is brunchtime around 
the Village; for us, this meant the Fifth 
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HEIR TO A PROUD TRADITION ... SYMBOL OF A WAY OF LIFE. This elegant Fiat 2100 pro- 
claims its owner’s taste for big-car comfort and big-engine performance . . . voiced in a well-bred 
whisper. Hardly surprising. Look at Fiat’s 60-year pedigree: its forebears include some of the 
immortal kings of the road, classics of Italian beauty. Today’s Fiat 2100 reflects its heritage in 
everything from its sophisticated styling to the tiniest handerafted luxury appointment. And of 
course, Fiat economy is famous. Suggested price: $2998 p.o.e., New York, plus $35 make-ready 
charge. See it at your Fiat dealer’s. Or write or phone Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36. Longacre 5-7034 ... In Canada, Fiat Motors of Canada Limited, 32] 
Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, Ontario . .. . . FIAT 


European Delivery: for sales or rentals see Fiat Motor Co., Inc., Overseas Assistance at address above, your Fiat dealer or travel agent. 





nside 
story 


on the calm 
beauty of 

Japan Air Lines’ 
new jets 


Inside Japan Air Lines’ new 
DC-8 Jet Couriers are the fab- 
rics and furnishings, the taste 
and simplicity that beautifully 
anticipate the calm beauty of 
Japan. The atmosphere of 
Japan is all around you... in 
the pine-bough pattern of a 
seat fabric and the symmetry 
of a shoji screen, in the tatami 
carpeting of the lounge and 
the chrysanthemum motif on 
the drapes. Here is the rest- 
fulness of Japan, its serenity, 
as you fly high above the Paci- 
fic. Here is the calm beauty of 
Japan at almost the speed of 
sound. 

Japan Air Lines’ DC-8 Jet Cour- 
ier service from San Francisco 
to Tokyo starts August 12. Very 
soon after that, jets will begin 
serving all the transPacific 
‘routes of Japan Air Lines. 
Serving them swiftly and luxur- 
iously, and in a manner that’s 
so delightfully Japanese. Flying 
you to the Orient in little more 
than half a day. Carrying you 
amid tne im beauty Japan 
at tt ind. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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Both from the House of Haig...fhe oldest Scotch whisky distillers, founded in 1627. 
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SCHOOL & CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


Boys’ Schools 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool, Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
— —_ oan: write Supt. 
unton, Va. 

Basic COURSE Rt 0. T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


FORK UNION 


* our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
pes School (grades 9-12) has increased honor 
% roll 50%. Develops concentration. Fully 
accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 mete 
om buildings, 2 completely equipped gyms, 
2 indeor pools. ——. gay record 
Junior School (gages & 
W buildings, & 
year. For ONE St 


a: and catalog write 
Dr. J.C. Wicker, Box 17, Fork Union, Va. 
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ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St John's System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired Rencuing Small classes, 
individual attention. Reading Clinic. 
ROTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, 
chapel. All sports, including crew. 
Summer Camp. 76th year. Catalog. 

Dir. of Admissions, Box 770, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
Coliege preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi, north of 
icago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 3-eourt gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
asic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 
77 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90% Ivy League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
raduates. Hard work. No frills. Cheerful tooms. Delicious 
ood. Not military. Grades 9-12 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 27, Missouri 
Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 


7ist yr. Gr. 5-12. Fully accredited. Essentially 
School college prep. Sr. ROTC. Friendly, inspiring 
teachers. Smal! classes Strong guidance program. All sports. 
Riding. Golf. 30-acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre cam- 
pus. Cat. Col. C. R. Stri bling, 870 Main 5St., Mexico, Mo. 


Howe Military School 








Founded 1860 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
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Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
college preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rat 
ing gives individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. Ac 
tivities. New dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog 


Burret! B. BGBton, M.A., 870 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Roosevélt Military Academy 
* Builders of Men.” 1 ies gg for college pre 
fyndame ntalg; how-to-study ull y accreditec 
Guidance; emall classes; free tutoring; all sports; band; 
riding. Moddfate rate Grades 5-12. C atalog 


Colonel Gien H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, lil. 
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Chauncy Hall School, Boston 

Specialized preparation for M.I T and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “checking 
system. Past cnrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 
equal semesters yearly. Start about Feb 1, June 1, Oct. 1. 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
5 saw St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Separate 
unior schools, Testing, guidance for college and career 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 
Coeducational Schools 


UDSON in arizona 
3\|//A Coed Ranch School 


a» . He althful warm, dry climate. In _ Para- 
dise Valley, near Phoenix. College 
srapesenany Grades 1 
classes. Accredited. Riding & polo in- 
cluded in tuition. Tennis, swimming, 
fishing pack trips, rodeo, roping, 5 SUE, 
music, 32nd year. For catalog, wr 


David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, “Aetenne 
Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 


Nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1 College preparatory Superior facilities and staff 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write py. G, E. Fenster, 


Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 
Kern Sc: ool on the Gulf 


Boarding school for boys and girls. Grades 1 to 12. Naval 
military for boys. Music, art, remedial reading. College 
preparatory. Land and water sports, Summer Camp and 
School 
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* 923 East Beach, Pass Christian, Mississippi 


Giris’ School 
Switzeriand 








se 

La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls, 13-18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post -grad- 
vate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Getaad. Tours to 
Italy, France. Summer session. Dr, A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Special School 








Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicage) 


Career » 
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Avenue Hotel’s summertime brunch 
served on the sidewalk terrace. Sit- 
ting amid flowerboxes, a caged 


cockatoo and other rare birds, we_ 


chose from a comprehensive fix- 
priced menu ($2.50 each, tip extra). 
We started with melon. Then I had 
oatmeal ; my husband, corn flakes. I 
followed with poached eggs and 
kippers; he had scrambled eggs with 
veal kidney and bacon. We finished 
off with hot coffee cake and coffee 
and felt ready for an afternoon’s 
wandering. 

First we stopped by the big foun- 
tain in the middle of Washington 
Square. Every Sunday in good 
weather guitarists gather here from 
all over the city to strum and sing 
folk songs. It’s completely informal, 
but so attractive that it’s turned into 
a kind of free-concert series. We 
strolled from group to group, hear- 
ing calypso here, blues there, all 
done with a surprising degree of 
accomplishment. 

Only the East 10th Street gal- 
leries could have lured us away. 
Located in former sweatshops and 
basements on the streets around 
10th between Third and Fourth 
avenues, the galleries are to the 
painting world what off-Broadway 
is to the theater. In co-operatives 
like the Tanager, Camino, Brata and 
March, talented and rclatively un- 
known artists exhibit their work 
and handle the chores, from sweep- 
‘t,. up to serving as receptionist. Al- 
; ady a number of these artists have 
created a national stir. For the col- 
lector betting on the future, this is 
the place to come. Some of the can- 
vases we saw will turn up, one of 
these years, in the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Nothing works up a thirst like 
gallery viewing. What we wanted 
now was a drink and then dinner in 
a garden. Our desires were satisfied 
at the Mandarin House, 133 West 
13th Street. In the back garden, 
decorated with Buddhas, dragons, 
colored lanterns and spidery Orien- 
tal trees, we first ordered the Special, 
acocktail made of Cointreau, cognac 
and litchi fruit, then applied our- 
selves to the North Chinese cuisine, 
a far cry from chop suey. In Chinese 
fashion we shared all our courses. 

To start, shrimp toast and fried 
stuffed dumplings. Then came a 
tangy hot-and-sour soup; shredded 
pork, egg, and sun-dried tiger lilies; 
and finally spiced beef with snow 
peas, bamboo shoots and rice 
noodles. With the meal we drank 
pots of oolong tea, and finished 
with kumquats and almond cakes. 
The check: $10.60. 

We capped our evening, and our 
weekend, at the Limelight coffee- 


house on Sheridan Square. Before 
ordering, we took the management’s 
word that the Limelight “exists pri- 
marily to show the work of (creative) 
photographers.” True enough, a group 


of mood portraits made a stunner of 


a show in the alcove gallery. Then we 
enjoyed our final Village refreshments ; 
for me, the Turkish nut-honey baklava 
and cappuccino, the Italian coffee topped 


with whipped cream and cinnamon; for 
my husband, a café chocolat ($1.75). 

As we relaxed, we agreed that our 
four days as temporary Villagers—- 
dipping into the arts, browsing through 
the streets, dawdling in the cafés, liv- 
ing more in the night than the day— 
had been a refreshing holiday. In Vil- 
lage parlance, we had had a ball for 
exactly $99.97, THE END 





incredible ease and speed. 
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this is the fabulous new 


NIKON F 


automatic reflex ‘35’ 


From the very first moment you sight through this remarkable 35mm camera, 
you are impressed by a sense of quality and precision. The image you see is 
bright, clear, full size — the picture exactly as you'll get it — all of it, even if you 
wear glasses. Focusing is fast, easy, positive. And the camera handles with 


And then, you press the release. Instantly, the automatic features take over. 
Mirror, diaphragm, shutter go into action — automatically — and with such speed 
you are almost unaware that you have captured the picture. For the image is 
still in your finder, bright and clear. It never blacked out; it never dimmed. 


The automatic responsiveness of the new Nikon F is in itself a revelation. Add 
to it the incomparable quality of the Nikkor lenses — which it accepts inter- 
changeably — and you have in your hands a camera of unlimited creative scope 
and versatility —a tool that gives you every right to expect the finest pape 
results, for it is, unquestionably, the finest 35mm reflex money can buy. 


See the new Nikon F at your franchised NIKON dealer. $375 with 
Auto-Nikkor f1.4 lens; $329.50 with £2. For descriptive literature, write 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Tune a violin with a 
phone call in: 
0 Sweden © Monace © Switzerland 


If you want to tune a violin in 
Switzerland, all you do is dial a 
telephone number, and you'll get a 
perfect A. But violinist or just plain 
vacationist, on your trip to Switzer- 
land, carry The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Only you can cash them! 


Western Hemisphere’s 
highest point is in: 
oO U.S. 


1 Canada © Argentina 


Mount Aconcagua, a 22,834-ft. 
peak in western Argentina, is higher 
than any other point in the Western 
Hemisphere. Another point to 
remember, is that in any hemi- 
sphere, The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks are 
gladly accepted! 


Gu is the name of the 
rainy season in: 
2 Tibet 


0 Haiti O Somaliland 


In Somaliland, the rainy season is 
known simply as Gu—pronounced 
presumably as in “‘goo.”’ Whether 
you're going to visit the Somalians 
or the Swedes, carry The First 
National Bank of ChicagoTravelers 
Checks. Each denomination ($10, 
$20, $50, $100) is a different color 
for cashing ease. Ask for them at 
your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 
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Calendar 
of Summer 
Kivents 


June 3-19. ARTS FESTIVAL, Boston, 
Mass. Fine and lively arts exhibition 
in the Public Garden. 

June 3-Sept. 11. AMERICAN SHAKE- 
SPEARE FESTIVAL, Stratford, Conn. 
Katharine Hepburn and Robert Ryan 
star in Twelfth Night (opens June 3), 
The Tempest (June 14), Antony and 
Cleopatra (July 22). 

June 12-Sept. 4. BLACK HILLs PAssION 
PLAY, Spearfish, S.Dak. Re-enact- 
ment of the seven last days of the 
life of Christ. 

June 18. YALE-HARVARD REGATTA, New 
London, Conn. The Ivy League’s so- 
cial boat race. 

June 19-26. 350th ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION, Santa Fe, N.Mex. Pageants, 
street celebrations, Indian dances, 
art exhibits, mariachi bands. 

June 20-22. MIDNIGHT SUN FESTIVAL, 
Nome, Alaska. Street carnival, Es- 
kimo dances and games, coronation 
of queen, costume ball. 

June 20-Aug. 24. Book oF Jos, Pine- 
ville, Ky. Outdoor Biblical drama. 

June 21—Aug. 28. THE COMMON GLory, 
Williamsburg, Va. Paul Green’s sym- 
phonic drama of the Revolution. 

June 22-Aug. 20. SANTA FE Opera, 
Santa Fe, N.Mex. Highlights include 
Stravinsky conducting his Oedipus 
Rex, José Ferrer in title role of 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. 

June 24-26. Motor Car FESTIVAL, 
Newport, R.I. Antique, classic, cus- 
tom and sports cars compete; prizes. 

June 24-Sept. 5. THE STEPHEN FOSTER 
Story, Bardstown, Ky. Paul Green’s 
newest outdoor drama featuring 50 
of Foster’s songs. 

June 25. Ciassic Sports CAR RACEs, 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

June 25-Sept. 4. THe Lost Co.ony, 
Manteo, N.C. Another Paul Green 
drama: the story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s tragic colony of pioneers. 

June 26—July 4. SUMMER Sports FEsTI- 
VAL AND BATTLE OF FLOWERS, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Over 40 sports events 
on land and water, climaxed by pa- 
rade of flower-decorated yachts. 

June 27. HALL OF FAME BASEBALL 
Game, Cooperstown, N.Y. Cleveland 
Indians vs. Chicago Cubs. 

June 29-Sept. 4. Music FEsTIvAL, As- 
pen, Colo. First U.S. performance of 
Mozart’s Thamos, King of Egypt ; re- 
cent works by Darius Milhaud and 
Aaron Copland; Beethoven Festival. 





The Bard Off-Broadway: the Shakespearean Festival, Stratford, Connecticut. 


June 29-Sept. 4. TRAIL West, Fort Lin- 
coln State Park, Mandan, N.Dak. 
Outdoor drama depicting events 
leading up to Custer’s Last Stand. 

June 30-July 4. Jazz FestivaAL, New- 
port, R.I. Everything except rock *n’ 
roll at America’s most frenetic sum- 
mer jazz sessions. 

July 1-4. Hopi CRAFTSMAN SHow, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. Hopi pottery, weaving, 
silver work. 

July 2-4. TimBer CARNIVAL, Albany, 
Ore. Log-chopping, bucking, speed- 
climbing, topping, birling, ax-throw- 
ing, jousting. 

July 2-10. State TENNIS CHAMPION- 
sHips, La Jolla, Calif. Players six to 
sixty compete. 

July 4. Tom SAWYER FENCE PAINTING 
Contest, Hannibal, Mo. Entrants 
judged for speed, costume and qual- 
ity of work. 

July 5 through Aug. NATIONAL SHAKE- 
SPEARE FEsTIVAL, San Diego, Calif. 
Julius Caesar, As You Like It, Hamlet 
in a replica of the Old Globe. 

July 5-Sept. 3. SYMPHONIES UNDER THE 
Stars, Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, 
Calif. Famous stars and orchestras. 

July 8-Aug. 14. BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Charles 
Munch conducts the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; guest artists. 

July 9. OpEN House Day, Litchfield, 
Conn. Outstanding examples of 18th 
and 19th Century architecture in a 
beautiful Colonial village. 

July 9-16. JUNIOR LEAGUE Horse SHow, 
Lexington, Ky. 104 events featuring 
finest horses in the U.S. 

July 9-Aug. 10. SAN FRANCISCO SyM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA, San Francisco, 
Calif. Pops concerts with Arthur 
Fiedler, guest conductor. 

July 11. Att STAR BASEBALL GAME, 
Kansas City, Mo. American vs. Na- 
tional League stars. Replay of game 
on July 13th at Yankee Stadium, 
New York, N.Y. 

July 15-24. AQUATENNIAL, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Canoe derby, Aqua Follies, 
coronation of Queen of the Lakes. 

July 18-22. CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDs, Asheville, 
N.C. Demonstrations at workbench, 
potter’s wheel, loom. 

July 19-Aug. 30. SYMPHONY UNDER 
THE Stars, San Diego, Calif. Tuesday 
evening concerts featuring famous 
artists, conductors, composers. 
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July 20-23. GOLDEN Discovery Days, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Gold panning, 
beard contest, Eskimo dancing, “*Pi- 
oneer Mug-up Dance.” 

July 20-Sept. 3. SUMMER ART FESTIVAL, 
Portland, Maine. Painting and sculp- 
ture exhibits, jazz concerts, recitals. 

July 23-30. Race Week, Marblehead, 
Mass. 68th annual sailing classic. 

July 25—Sept. 3. SHAKESPEAREAN FEsTI- 
VAL, Ashland, Ore. Taming of the 
Shrew, Julius Caesar, The Tempest, 
Richard Il and John Webster's Duch- 
ess of Malfi. 

July 27-28. Witp Pony Rounpbuvup, 
Chincoteague Island, Va. Wild po- 
nies rustled ashore and auctioned. 

July 29-Aug. 7. SEAFAIR, Seattle, Wash. 
10-day water carnival climaxed by 
Seafair Trophy Hydroplane Race. 

Aug. 7 and 14. HULA Festiva, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. Traditional and mod 
ern hulas. 

Aug. 8-14. INVITATIONAL TENNIS TOouR- 
NAMENT, Newport, R.I. One of the 
oldest of amateur tournaments, a 
warm-up for Forest Hills. 

Aug. 11-14. INTER-TRIBAL INDIAN CER- 
EMONIAL, Gallup, N.Mex. Dancing, 
arts-and-crafts exhibits, sports com- 
petitions, parades. 

Aug. 21. INTERNATIONAL SOAPBOX 
Derby, Akron, Ohio. Regional win- 
ners compete for championship. 

Aug. 25-28, Sept. 2-4. ABE LINCOLN IN 
ILLINOIS, New Salem, Ill. Lincoln’s 
life portrayed in a rustic setting. 

Aug. 31. HAMBLETONIAN STAKES, 
DuQuoin, Ill. World championship 
trotting classic. 

Sept. 2-12. NaTionaL USLTA Ama- 
TEUR TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, Forest 
Hills, N.Y. The year’s top tennis 
event. 

Sept. 4-5. WILHELM TELL FEsTIVAL, 
New Glarus, Wis. Schiller’s classic 
drama presented in German and 
English ; Swiss bell-ringers, foik danc- 
ers, yodelers. 

Sept. 10-12. OLD DereNpers Day CEL- 
EBRATION, Baltimore, Md. Commem- 
oration of British defeat in the War 
of 1812. Mock bombardment of Fort 
McHenry. 





Note: Houtmway’s Calendar includes the 
outstanding events of regional and national 
importance. Dates and facts have been 
carefully checked, but Howway cannot 
be responsible for changes after press time. 
Visitors should confirm dates locally. 





Custom Imperial Mode! RCIB-645 


“O-h-h-h!” You'll exclaim when you see it. For “Flair” is the most beautiful thing that has ever happened to 
kitchens. Incredibly lovely. And so filled with easier-cooking, easier-cleaning features. And you can afford it. It’s 
designed for you and your kitchen! 


Sits on a cabinet. Slides into place 
of your present range. Base cabi- 
net optional at slight extra cost. 
Ask your Frigidaire Dealer about 
special cabinets to match your 
own kitchen. 
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New “Comfort-Height” cooking top 
slides out of sight. Disappears under 
special cover for neat, trim, flush-with- 
cabinets beauty. At new, scientific ““com- 
fort” height. Full-size. Accommodates 
all utensils. Room to spare. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


30” single-oven models and 40” double- 
oven models, all 6244” high, including 
base cabinet. Roomy storage space in all 
cabinets. Choice of 4 different models 
in all. In white only, with control panel 
in beautiful color. 


NOTE: If you're building a new home and want built-in range equipment, Frigidaire makes a full line of built-ins, too, 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF 
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Now! A range 
with built-in 
glamour... 
without built-in 
expense! 


by Frigidaire! 


Looks, cooks and cleans like nothing you've 
ever seen before! Moves right into the place 
of your present stove. Costs little or no more 
than a top-model conventional electric range! 


Now! A revolutionary new design in electric ranges 
to glorify your present kitchen without built-in ex- 
pense! Combines twin, glass-fronted ovens and new, 
slide-in cooking top in one cabinet. Moves right into 
the place of your old range. No carpentering, no 
plastering, no additional wiring when replacing an 
electric range. No tearing-up of your kitchen. In 
credible? It’s true! 


With ‘‘Flair,’”’ you'll cook without stooping with 
““See-Level” ovens and all controls at eye level. 


With “Flair,” you'll cook at new comfort height on a 
roomy, full-size cooking top that disappears at a 
touch. 


With “Flair,” you'll bake, roast and broil with new 
ease. Exclusive, new-design oven doors glide up and 
out of the way. It’s so easy to put foods in and take 
them out! 


With “Flair,” you'll cook in new beauty. Oven inte- 
riors are brilliantly lighted. Control panel lights up. 
Whole oven front and cooking top are flooded with 
full-width fluorescent lamp. 


With “Flair,” you'll cook with new excitement. Show 
“Flair” with pride to all your neighbors. You'll cook 
with all the new automatic features you can imagine. 
Models with automatic oven cooking, automatic 
roasting, automatic surface cooking without watch- 
ing. Lady! You'll love that range! 


ADVANCED APPLIANCES DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 
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For the Car you drive...regular, compact or import... 
Goodyear has the right tires 


Goodyear makes more tire sizes than anybody safe mileage than before—anywhere. 

sizes to fit all U. S. makes of cars including 
compacts, and 94°, of all imports. And what 
a tire you get! 


2. New whisper-quiet, cushion-soft ride. 
3. New 3-way sureness on the road. You get 
quicker starts, safer stops, better car con- 


Goodyear tires are the world’s first Turn- trol on turns. 


pike-Proved tires. And now, they’re precision- 
built with electronic controls—to give you 
the three big tire advances of 1960: 


You can get these precision-built tires every- 
where—from the same Goodyear dealers who 
offer you expert tire service. Goodyear, Akron 
1. Goodyear tires give you up to 25% more 16, Ohio. 





13 IN. 14 IN. 15 IN. 16 IN. 


LOTS OF GOOD THINGS COME FROM 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Watch the award-winning “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 
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U.S.A.: TRAVEL FOR EXPORT 


@ By Presidential proclamation, 1960 is “Visit the United 
States of America Year.” The proclamation, signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on September 26, 1958, had a laudable 
goal—to encourage foreign visitors to see for themselves our 
country’s “natural beauties, its cities and villages, and its 
historic shrines.’ Professional groups as well as private cit- 
izens were urged to participate—“‘to forward the purpose of 
promoting international understanding and world peace.” 

The travel industry, particularly the National Association 
of Travel Organizations, enthusiastically endorsed the Pres- 
ident’s objective. It looked to the Department of Commerce’s 
Office of International Travel for guidance. But by one of 
those strange acts of Government about-face, not a penny 
was appropriated to promote “Visit U.S.A. 1960” and, even 
more foolishly, the 1959 budget for the Office of International 
Travel was cut by twenty per cent. 

A more ominous aspect to this blind-man’s game is the 
fact that the United States, for the first time since the war, is 
suffering a deficit in its balance of payments. We are import- 
ing more than we export. When we Americans travel abroad, 
the money we spend is classified as an import by the United 
States; when foreigners visit us, the money they spend here is 
considered an export. After years of pumping money into 
foreign economies, we could happily use a little reverse aid, 
which means at least in part more export travel. 

Once again, our July issue is devoted to travel in America. 
Although it is not intended primarily for foreign readers, we 
would like to think that they, too, can find here fresh and 
irresistible reasons to visit this country. Here, we feel, is 
a fair and balanced sampling of our treasures—the newest 
state, the most historical corner, a dramatic river valley, the 
youngest political party, an important national museum, 
the best American restaurants—described and photo- 
graphed with clear-eyed affection. It is also our tribute to 
the American travel industry for cheerfully attempting by 
itself a mission our vacillating Government started but 
abandoned. THE EDITORS 





The Islands of Hawaii were created by volcanic eruptions and the 
creation goes on: here on Hawaii, largest of the group, 

this new volcano burst into being through a sugar-cane field early 
this year. Its inexorable lava first wiped out the village 

of Kapoho and then reached and enlarged the island’s coastline. 


HAWAI 


Can Paradise change and still be 


Paradise? Here is one traveler's high-spirited report 


bv Robert Carson 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


@ One night not long ago my wife and I tock a cab to Los Angeles 
International Airport and, after the usual delay, boarded a huge 
jet aircraft in company with a hundred-odd other travelers. We 
were bound for Paradise. At least that is how our Fiftieth State, 
Hawaii, looks in photographs and reads in the travel folders. And 
though we hadn’t been there in almost twenty years, that’s how we 
remembered a rather sleepy and pleasant former Territory. 

lo whet my anticipation, I had done a bit of preliminary reading. 
I knew we were going to eight islands of varying sizes stretching for 
three hundred miles, 6435 square miles which outrange Connecticut 
and wouldn't be noticed in Alaska, and that with a little diligence 
we could see snowy mountain peaks and deserts and jungles, sugar- 
cane and pineapple plantations, an active volcano or two, tremen- 
dous military installations, and enough palm trees to make a camel 
homesick. I was intrigued by the thought of living for a few weeks 
among 585,000 people who were operating their own do-it-yourself 
melting pot, in which Caucasians are outnumbered three to one by 
fellow citizens of Oriental, Filipino and Polynesian extraction. And 
| knew from experience that we would encounter the kind of climate 
California and Florida have advertised for years. 

What I didn’t know was that Hawaii is enjoying, more or less, a 
boom that has blasted off like one of the more successful Cape 
Canaveral projects. This seems to me, upon reflection, the essence 
of the new Hawaii, a modern, streamlined, supersonic, somewhat 
numbing manifestation, both fascinating and enjoyable. 

It takes one of the loud-breathing jets a trifle over five hours 
to bridge the narrowing Pacific Ocean. Other pilgrims on my 
plane were intent on recovering Continued on Page 36 











The oldesi and the most northerly of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Kauai, confronts the Pacific Ocean with these great 

cliff bastions, the Na Pali Cliffs. Here a group of hunters 

on mules makes its way 1000 feet above 

the ocean toward the isolated, game-filled Kalalau Valley. 


Continued from 
lost sleep, wooigathering and reading 
but, after satisfying myself that there 
be seen 


thirty thousand feet, | took to consider- 


aren't many details to from 
ing the effects of aeronautical progress 
upon hapless cabin crews. To satisfy the 
needs of the passengers, several desper- 
ate, stylish young ladies and an active 
male steward were racing up and down 
that 
football field 
everybody happy in the brief time al- 


an aisie seemed longer than a 


They just had to make 


lotted to them by the hasty successors to 
the Wright brothers. 
Honolulu’s welcome to the tourist 
Operates on a twenty-four-hour basis. 
From the rear section of our ship de- 


bouched a considerable party—tours 


are highly popular in the islands 


which was promptly greeted by twang- 
ing ukuleles, floral wreaths, popping 
flashbulbs, songs and maidens in grass 
skirts shuffling barefooted on the pave- 
ment. Compiete strangers traded kisses 
“Aloha,” that 


covers everything from hello and good- 


handy word which 


by to drinking a toast, was bandied 


about freeity. Soon we route 


d at the 


largest collection of Cadillac taxicabs 


were en 


to our hotel, staring pop-e 


extant, more travel agencies per block 
than San Francisco has saloons, and 
a reception-desk clerk blanching at the 
sight of yet another bunch of warm 
bodies needing room and board. 

We didn’t go to sleep immediately 
that night, for a friend turned up pos- 
sessed of a key to a private bottle club 
done in Victorian style he thought we 
should see. The girl serving the drinks 
wore a very short skirt and long stock- 
ings, and the clientele was sparse but 
persistent in putting the strong waters 
down. This high tolerance for alcohol is 
something the visitor ought to prepare 
himself for. Psychiatrists are few in 
Honolulu, and reputedly doing a lousy 
business. ““When life 


oppressive in these parts,” 


gets a little too 


my friend 
said, ““we just have another drink. If 
you don’t look at trouble, it either goes 
away or else sticks around and becomes 
friendly like everybody else.” 

With his help, and a map, I got my 
bearings on the state despite the tinny 
piano playing of an energetic man in a 
bowler hat, fancy vest and garters on 
his sleeves. 

Presented from left to right, traveling 
a southeasterly course, the islands are 
Niihau, privately owned, devoted to 
agriculture and barred to the tripper; 
Kauai, undoubtedly the prettiest, with 
scads of blossoms and a miniature 
Grand Canyon and barking sands; 
Oahu, which has the city of Honolulu, 
Waikiki Beach, 70 per cent of the 


state’s population, gaggles of pink and 


candy-striped jeeps bearing fringed- 
canvas tops, the sworn allegiance of 
Tin Pan Alley, and the nearly un- 
divided attention of tourists. Then a 
cluster follows, beginning with Molo- 
kai, site of a leper colony that lives 
walled off by cliffs from the rest of the 
land, and of the village of Kaunakakai, 
whose name inspired a song about a 
cockeyed mayor; Lanai, wholly owned 
by the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
and covered by its product; Maui, con- 
taining a ten-thousand-foot mountain, 
magnificent beaches and waterfalls, and 
a towering natural formation known 
as the lao Needle; Kahoolawe, small, 
barren, deserted, used by our armed 
forces as a target for bombs and shells, 
not recommended by anybody. Finally 
there is Hawaii, the “Big Island’’ (it 
has nearly two thirds of the state terri- 
tory), an unsettling scene of volcanic 
eruptions, informal skiing in season, 
extensive cattle ranches, cacti, dismal 
black-sand beaches, coffee 
farms, expanses of twisted lava grown 
cold, the faraway, sleepy, South-Sea- 
Island Kona Coast, and the bay where 
Capt. James Cook, presumably the 
first white caller, got killed and par- 
boiled and perhaps devoured on his 
second visit to Paradise. 


craters, 


Vacationists should not allow Cap- 
tain Cook’s unfortunate experience to 
deter them from coming to the islands. 
Oahu, the first port of call for everyone, 
has charms to suit the most attenuated 
tastes. Its climate is flatly perfect, with 
sea currents and trade winds providing 
the air conditioning. In summer the 
days are a little hot, but the nights are 
cool, and in winter swimmers may 
wander into the ocean at almost any 
time with faint prospect of turning blue. 

Honolulu has been on a mad build- 
ing spree since 1955, and there is plenty 
of accommodation. Unlike many other 
resort here the whole tourist 
concentration is on a narrow, man- 
made finger of land bounded at one side 
by the Pacific and at the other by the 
Ala Wai Canal, and dominated by a 
strip of beach slightly more than a 
mile long—famous Waikiki. At the far 
end looms Diamond Head’s squat, 
extinct crater, probably as well known 
to humanity as the Sphinx or Gibraltar, 
and from here almost to the Yacht 
Club’s harbor are crowded sixty-two 
hotels and an overpowering array of 
shops, restaurants, auto-rental agen- 
cies, drugstores, camera establishments 
and cocktail lounges. Lack of space 
(Waikiki ground often sells at fifty dol- 
lars a square foot) has forced a vertical 
development, and the new caravansaries 
tower fifteen or twenty stories in the 

Continued on Page 40 
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canoe Still slices through the water off Molokai Island. This 32-footer 








with outrigging wa: 











dug out of the trunk of a koa tree, the fine iocal mahogany. In October it competes in the 26-mile Molokai-Honolulu race. 
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Continued from Page 36 

air. They are: constructed in the modern 
cellular style, violently painted, and 
each room ‘features an open porch 
known as a danai. Interspersed among 
them stand co-operative apartment 
houses of late design, and in the shadow 
of Diamond Head bulk two more, giv- 
ing the romanticist in search of the land 
of Dorothy Lamour and Jon Hall a bit 
of a turn. 

However, you need not inhabit a 
stately pleasure dome with under- 
ground garage if you aren’t of a mind 
to—choice for the wanderer runs from 
minimum-comfort rooms and house- 
keeping facilities to the utmost in 
courteous uniformed attendants and 
Dun & Bradstreet-listed fellow guests. 
Informality is a characteristic of 
Hawaii, but cosmopolites given to 
dressing for dinner and matching 
ironies with stately assistant managers 
can repair to the Roya! Hawaiian Hotel, 
an enormous Spanish colonial struc- 
ture painted pink for reasons best 
known to the management. 

My favorite hotel on Waikiki is the 
Halekulani, not far ¢ .. In Hawaiian, 
the name means ‘House Befitting 
Heaven.” It consists of a group of one- 
and-two-story cottages and is as 
simple, uncluttered and homey as it 
was to begin with in the early 1900's. 
The Halekulani has a House Without 
a Key bar, about which Ear! Derr Big- 
gers wrote a well-loved Charlie Chan 
story, a terrace where one can lunch 
under a great banyan tree with the 
Pacific lapping at a seawall fifteen feet 
off, and an unobtrusive luxury pro- 
vided by Richard “Kingie” Kimball, 
second-generation representative of the 
family that founded the hotel, and his 
resident manager, Henry Rittmeister. 
This seemed to me the closest I could 
approach the original dolce far niente 
of Waikiki—the dreaming, the sunning, 
the languorous ocean, the soft music, 
the pretty brown girls telling incompre- 
hensible stories with their graceful 
hands and arms as they danced in the 
evenings. 

Unfortunately, the land on which the 
Halekulani stands is :c9 valuable for 
such g, comturiable place 
and has already been sold to a Cana- 
dian syndicate. Within the next few 
years it probably will be replaced by 
a skyscraper hotel. 

Farther down the strand, toward the 
city, is Mr. Henry Kaiser’s Hawaiian 
Village, an odd but not repellent blend 
of modern conventional and a 20th 
Century-Fox Studio interpretation of a 
Polynesian settlement—thatched cot- 
tages, six swimming pools, a four-acre 
lagoon with an island in the center, all 
kinds of shops, a many-storied main 


The innate beauty of the Polynesian is crossed in 15-year-old Elithe 
Aquiar with strains of Portuguese and Chinese, and the 

result is a tropic loveliness as natural as the scenery of her native 
Kauai. Here Elithe in her kekepa, a three-yard 

wraparound, stands near a waterfall, happily drenched. 


building as stark in decoration as a 
hospital, and a beach brought in by 
dump trucks. 

Kalakaua Avenue, the main artery 
running through these scenes of pleas- 
ure, is undistinguished except for the 
attire of tourists. The opening move of a 
nonresident is to get into shorts and 
bra or a blindingly patterned Aloha 
shirt and trunks and hit the beach or 
the bricks. A common additional touch 
is a straw hat with a fringe of loose ends 
around the brim. Some ladies slip into 
an ample, shapeless, highly colored 
garment called a muu muu, a latter-day 
adaptation of the Mother Hubbard 
introduced by missionaries. An elderly 
broker on Icave, in gray-flannel shorts 
and wickerwork shoes, is unlikely to 
attract the least attention in this crowd, 
nor is a woman in a black tubular 
Chinese gown slit up the sides to the 
thighs. 

Amid these figures of fun—and I use 
the term advisedly, for if anybody 
doubts that the American public is 
overfed, he has only to go to Waikiki— 
I had no difficulty spotting occasional 
descendants of the early settlers. They 
are the people wearing suits and dresses 
and bemused expressions, and they 
come by the expressions legitimately. 
Oahu, and Hawaii as a whole, has a 
double heritage deriving from theo- 
retically joyous and amoral natives and 
from duty-ridden missionaries. The 
result is a conflict between a romantic 
ideal shaded by waving palm fronds and 
a Bostonian devotion to orderliness 
and discipline; it engenders a curious 
schizoid attitude toward Waikiki among 
kamaainas (Hawaiian for old-timers), 
who both approve and disapprove of its 
new manifestations. 

A couple of miles or so from this 
enclave of costumes and games is the 
central part of Honolulu. Climbing 
above an ordinary United States busi- 
ness district through three main valleys 
to a spiny central ridge of mountain are 
residential areas, which also follow the 
curve of the shoreline toward Pearl 
Harbor along the flanks of the Punch- 
bowl, an extinct volcanic crater trans- 
formed into a superb National Ceme- 
iery for the war dead. Beyond is an 
industrial section, and then the tre- 
mendous concentration of military 
might that constitutes our principal 
bastion in the Pacific. Fifty thousand 
members of the armed forces are sta- 
tioned on Oahu, and more than 20,000 
civilians work with them. 

Missionaries had a bigger share in 
the development of Hawaii than you 
might offhandedly suppose. In the 
course of over a century, a number of 
them gave up the spiritual care of the 
heathen and became substantial land- 


owners and businessmen. People still 
express resentment toward them. A 
familiar saying runs: “In the beginning 
the missionaries had the Bible and the 
natives the land, but before long the 
natives had the Bible and the mission- 
aries the land.” They perpetuated the 
caste system of New England; to this 
day top rank in Honolulu society is 
held by the heirs of migrant gospel 
spreaders. Until recently, their influ- 
ence has been very powerful in the 
celebrated “Big Five’ companies which 
long dominated Hawaiian economic 
and social life—Castle & Cooke, Amer- 
ican Factors, Alexander & Baldwin, 
Theo. H. Davies & Co. and C. Brewer 
& Co. When they married Hawaiians, 
they nearly always chose members of 
the dusky royalty. 

I had occasion one afternoon, through 
the intercession of friends, to take tea 
with a lady whose ancestors had come 
to the islands from Boston in the 
1820's. We sat on the terrace of her 
Makiki Heights home, surrounded by 
a magnificent tropical garden relieved 
here and there by pieces of Oriental art 
bearing the patina of centuries. My 
hostess, a widow who enjoyed coaxing 
her favorite birds with cake crumbs, 
had the assured manner, the studied 
fashion of understatement, the slightly 
weary fragility of aristocracy; the New 
England tradition had been preserved 
intact. Even the furniture of her de- 
liberately unostentatious house re- 
flected her background, tempered by 
valuable objects gathered in journeys 
through the Far East. Her car was 
carefully in the middle price range and 
far from new, her servants had been 
in the family for years, her clothing 
was subdued in cut and color. She was 
so remote from the dizzying exuber- 
ance of Waikiki that I had to make 
mention of it. 

“I never go there any more,” she 
said. ‘Few of my friends do. It’s rather 
too—loud, don’t you think? The 
crowding is unpleasant and some of the 
architecture appalling. | presume change 
is inevitable, but change isn’t inevitably 
for the better. Twenty years ago Hawaii 
had the fee! and pace of Polynesia. 
Hawaiians were the kindest people. 
That is no longer the case. We are 
caught up in the march of progress. In 
a little while we shall be exactly like the 
rest of the states except for our climate 
and vegetation.” 

Below us lay a spread of city, sea and 
the intricacies of Pearl Harbor. I told 
my hostess of the tour I took around 
the harbor (the Navy runs it), and how 
I had been charmed by the young Ne- 
gro sailor who conducted our boatload 
of sightseers. He held the peculiar rat- 
ing of journalist third class, he told me, 


and his information and high spirits, 
easily communicable on a public-ad- 
dress system, kept us all entertained 
until we reached the sunken hulk of the 
U.S.S. Arizona, which holds 1102 men 
who died on that Sunday in 1941. Then 
a silence fell. 

The lady sighed and said, “I remem- 
ber the day—and the night that fol- 
lowed, with the great fires burning. 
Many of us remember only too well. It 
was the end—and a beginning.” 

Not quite understanding her mingled 
regret and distaste, I abandoned the sub- 
ject. Later, at a cocktail party, an engi- 
neer for a pineapple company set me 
straight. 

“Until the Japanese attacked,” he 
said, ‘the status quo was definitely quo. 
Sugar and pines—nobody here ever 
Says sugar and pineapples—were the 
staples of livelihood in those days, 
Sure, the pay was low and life was hard 
on the plantations, but not harder than 
where the immigrants who worked 
on them had come from. You'll hear 
that the , management was ‘feudal’ or 
‘benevolently paternal,’ depending on 
which side you talk to. We had some 
outbreaks of labor unrest, but on the 
whole we didn’t change much. When- 
ever | proposed mechanizing our oper- 
ations, the head men turned me down. 
They didn’t want to throw people out of 
work. Every once in a while I thought 
I'd wasted my time at engineering 
school and would do better as a colo- 
nial with a topee on my head and a gin 
sling in my hand.” 

His words set me to thinking of the 
Hawaii | had known in 19460. It was far 
from the United States, five days by 
ship or nineteen hours by clumsy flying 
boat. Three good hotels at Waikiki 
were adequate for the tourist trade. We 
lived in a house on the windward side 
of Oahu at Laie, where the crowning 
event of the month was helping Ha- 
waiians pull in a net for an informal 
beach festival called a hukilau, and we 
might have been in another world com- 
pared to the present. On the way to 
Laie now is a community of tract 
houses, and through the Nuuanu Pali, 
a height between us and Honolulu 
crossed by a narrow and wavering 
road, run tunnels and a freeway. 

The more people I talked to, the 
plainer it was that the bombs falling on 
the “day of infamy” blew the old order 
apart. Myriad civilian workers poured 
into Oahu, which became the main 
staging area for the Pacific war. Agri- 
cultural workers left the plantations for 
better-paying jobs in industry—and my 
engineer friend was left free to pursue a 
policy of mechanization which grows 
increasingly intensive year by year. 

Continued on Page 44 























42 On the island of Maui the mountains near Wailuku stop short of the sea, leaving space for a broad green spread of flatland. 














This pattern, a symbol of the economy of the Islands, is formed by a patchwork of sugar-cane fields. 








The eastern coast of Maui is rigid with bamboo jungles, thick with 
huge-leaved ape plants. Here amid thrusting jungle 

growth a young American couple picnics next to one of the 

seven Sacred Pools which were once the legendary washbowls 

of a Hawaiian demigoddess and the preserve of royalty. 
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Organized labor started proseiytizing. 
Race relations, formerly tinged with a 
White Man’s Burden attitude, were 
radically altered by the deep loyalty to 
democratic ideals displayed by island 
Orientals.. With victory won, many 
newcomers resolved to stay. Darker- 
skinned people demanded a greater 
share in business and politics. 

Today Hawaii has all the doubtful at- 
tributes of a state on the mainland: an 
exploding population and economy, 
the dizzying potentials of boom-or- 
bust, tangled traffic, juvenile delin- 
quency, the necessity for long-range 
planning. Statehood, long debated, is 
a mixed blessing; at last the islands are 
fixed in the American mind and glum 
Honoluluans are spared the task of in- 
forming United States correspondents 
that dollars are standard currency and 
nobody need bring his passport or get a 
visa, but departure of the Federal ad- 
ministration means a new state gove 
ment and more taxes 

In Hawaiian, haole means “white 
person.” Not so long ago, the word 
also carried the implication of higher 
social status. Now it’s beginning, in the 
minds of some unreconstructed haoles, 
to represent a minority group. At 
Honolulu’s oldest club, the Pacific 
(once called the British Club), Amer- 
ica’s nearest approach to pukka sahibs 
sit brooding over their domino games 
and awaiting the end. The good-look- 
ing, aging, co!onial-style clubhouse is to 
be torn down, and elsewhere on the 
grounds modern buildings are under 
construction. 

“Now we're going to have a swim- 
ming pool,” a testy, gray-haired gentle- 
man said. ““No doubt so our new peo- 
ple can bring their children on week- 
ends and make existence hideous for 
the rest of us. It is a trend, of course— 
another in a succession of disasters.” 
He shook his head mournfully, recall- 
ing the monuments of ruination. 
‘First there was that Japanese task 
force, then Harry Bridges and his In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, then one-way streets, 
then Henry J. Kaiser with his con- 
founded buildozers and optimism. If I 
weren't old, I'd emigrate to Tahiti.” 

“Believe me,” a militant lady in- 
formed me, ““wé haoles are finished as 
the dominant legislative power in Ha- 
waii. Before you know it, the Oriental 
suffrage will get the bitin its teeth and 
take over. Those dark-skinned women 
have a baby every nine months and fif- 
teen minutes, and in ten years they'll 
run us out of here. And if they don’t, 
the tourists wiil.”’ 

Noi all the club members are so 
stifi-necked, however. The younger 


element is more realistic. “Sugar and 
pines are still around,” one of them 
said, “but profit-expansion prospects 
are limited. Our Tories know that, and 
they wouldn’t stop the boom if they 
could. As a state lacking known nat- 
ural resources, dependent on imports, 
and debarred from full-scale heavy 
manufacturing by shipping costs, we’ve 
got to look to other means of keeping 
our growth going. We're knocking 
down the actual walls here, and one of 
these days we'll get around to knocking 
down the invisible walls—the exclu- 
sion of Orientals from membership, 
and the colonial policy of not tipping 
the servants and emphasizing the feel- 
ing of condescension. It’s only a matter 
of time. If the kamaainas don’t like 
tourists, they can always hide in Ka- 
hala.” 

The Kahala section, near Diamond 
Head, is another version of Makiki 
Heights. Once, blessed with a splendid 
beach, it was a place for vacation 
houses; now, from increasing urban 
pressure, it has become a colony for 
the wealthy and fastidious. Because the 
lots are mostly leased from estates, few 
of the homes are extensive. Their age, if 
one can penetrate heavy screens of 
shrubbery, is apparent. The interiors of 
those I saw were as simple and casual 
as the men and women who inhabit 
them. There are good pictures, though, 
Georgian silver services, collections of 
priceless jade, Chinese screens a mu- 
seum would covet, and white-coated 
menservants given to bowing and hiss- 
ing politely. And Kahalans never go 
to “that crazy beach” where cigar- 
smokers and stenographers fraternize 
over rum collinses. 

Yet even Kahalans don’t deny that 
tourism is apparently the all-inclusive 
answer for Hawaii, however sadly they 
deplore the mushrooming hotels on 
Waikiki and its increasingly honky- 
tonk aspects. Their counterpoise is the 
dedicated booster, usually of later vin- 
tage. The booster far outnumbers the 
deplorer, and is supported enthusiasti- 
cally by Honolulu newspapers and 
civic bodies. Actually, the Big Five 
Companies, alleged to be strongholds 
of conservatism in their marble-halled 
main offices downtown, have under- 
gone extreme change. I grew interested 
in the outlook of those diminished gi- 
ants when somebody told me that, until 
the early 50’s one of them had opened 
board meetings with a prayer spoken 
by a chairman descended from mis- 
sionaries. 

Things are different now on Bishop 
Street. Having encountered stiff com- 
petition, the Big Five have begun im- 
porting a fresh crop of youngish execu- 
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As the sea rushes across the rocks at Lumahai Beach, on the Island of Kauai, a fisherman tries for a catch 
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tives from the mainland. Many of 
these are graduates of Harvard Busi- 
ness School, crop-haired, and Ivy 
League in tailoring and accents. They 
are inclined to drive station wagons, 
play golf, and amuse the children in 
their own swimming pools on week- 
ends. Their wives are members of the 
Junior League and amateur dramatic 
groups, and accept the fact that serv- 
ants are as nonexistent in Hawaii as 
anywhere else. The houses the man- 
agerial class buy are likely to be typical 
rambling ranch affairs around the 
Waialae Golf Course or at Wailupe 
Circle, costing fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars, smart and bare and functional 
and indistinguishable from their op- 
posite numbers in Connecticut or on 
Long Island. 

One successful youngish man I met 
has a home in the highlands beyond 
the Pali, with acreage sufficient to take 
care of his horses, and is surrounded by 
the same kind of neighbors. The tack 
room with its riding gear is more im- 
portant to his family than display or 
formal living. As an individual who has 
imported the Bucks County way of 
life into paradise, his adjustment 
matches his ingenuity. 

“None of us denies that the history 
of the Big Five control of Hawaii was 
spotted by forceful paternalism, racial 
distinctions and opposition to the 
unions,” he said, over a very dry Mar- 
tini. ““The point is, that’s finished. We 
don’t control any more. The unions 
have won their battle, and we're only 
too anxious to work. with them—we 
have to in order to stay alive. Color 
bars are coming down so fast in Hono- 
lulu that it’s a question whether they 
continue to have any real validity; 
certainly they won’t in the next decade 
because any man who tries to enforce 
them will be shutting himself off from 
the labor market. My company’s prob- 
lem, like that of the others, is the han- 
dling of our growth. As with any 
United States corporation, we have to 
diversify our efforts, get into other in- 
dustries and countries. We're doing 
that.” He smiled at my mention of de- 
spondent kamaainas. “It’s the same as 
at Waterloo. The Old Guard didn’t sur- 
render, it died. Most of the dominant 
families have simply run out of gas and 
suitable representatives. The sole ves- 
tiges of them are lawyers administer- 
ing their trusts. Don’t you Southern 
Californians use a phrase, ‘going Hol- 
lywood’? Well, Hawaii is ‘going main- 
land’—in short order.” 


What do ‘you do on Oahu? Sand 
awaits, and a tepid ocean conveniently 
screened from breakers by coral reefs. 


Walter F. Dillingham, 84, born in Hawaii when it was still a Polynesian 
kingdom, is the son of a Massachusetts sea captain who settled there. 
Beside him in his Honolulu office is a model of a ship in which his father sailed 
around the world. Dillingham’s giant dredging and land-building 
operations are the keystone of his vast business interests in the Islands. 


There are terraces to dine and dance on, 
hula girls to watch, beach boys to teach 
you board-and-body surfing or how to 
paddle an outrigger canoe through the 
waves or sail a twin-hulled catamaran, 
and swimming pools with handy bars 
in case salt water palls. You can learn 
native dances and how to strum a 
ukulele, and add enough Hawaiian 
words to your vocabulary to arouse the 
resentment of kamaainas who overhear 
your hep conversation. For strenuous 
athletics, you can go out toward Dia- 
mond Head to Castle Surf and use your 
board to find how a rocket feels when 
it is taking off from a launching pad. 
Yacht trips are available, sport fishing, 
water skiing, skin diving, and foreign 
cars, pink jeeps and the plain old for- 
rent variety. If you bring the chil- 
dren, they are sure to have a wonderful 
time. 

Your wife will find plenty of shops to 
prowl. At the immense, double-tiered 
Ala Moana Shopping Center, between 
Waikiki and the city proper, signs beside 
escalators warn barefooted patrons to 
use the stairs, and equally barefooted 
citizens will take charge of your car on 
downtown parking lots. On Kalakaua 
Avenue is the International Market 
Place, a compound holding displays of 
dubious trinkets, a straw hut up among 
the boughs of a noble banyan tree, ex- 
hibits of an arts-and-craftsy nature, 
bridges spanning ponds, a carillon 
which peals out disconcertingly at in- 
tervals, lunch counters, and several res- 
taurants offering Polynesian, Japanese, 
Chinese and American food, along with 
knife dancers and grass-skirted girls 
swaying in reasonable unison. 

The subject of food is a bit clouded 
in Hawaii. Don the Beachcomber has 
an establishment at the International 
Market Place. Some years ago he was 
proprietor of Beachcomber restaurants 
in Hollywood, Palm Springs and Chi- 
cago, but is apparently no longer con- 
nected with them. As a long-term 
aficionado of the Navy grogs, barbe- 
cued spare ribs, chicken with pineapple 
and pork chow dun of the mainland 
rooms, I was disappointed in the Hono- 
lulu outpost, which commingles too 
much “atmosphere” and night-club en- 
tertainment with the eating and drink- 
ing. The hotels are good enough, but 
the food tends to be prepared on a 
mass basis and served by waiters and 
waitresses who sometimes give the im- 
pression they are strangers here them- 
selves. My favorite refuge turned out to 
be Canlis’ Broiler; it provided hearty 
meals of steak, chicken and lobster, with 
such preliminaries as English gin on the 
rocks (a favorite stunner in paradise), 
sea-food cocktails, good hot soups and 
cold vichyssoise, and salads of an in- 


viting freshness. The calves’ liver is rec- 
ommended, and a rather jazzy version 
of shish kebab. Fretful diners should 
avoid reading the menu cards, which 
are full of ghastly whimsies. An eye- 
catching décor of lava rock and natural 
wood, with water jetting into pools, 
encourages relaxation. 

Other restaurants I patronized ranged 
from moderately good to indifferent to 
awful. Trader Vic’s, which has several 
branches on the continent, specializes 
in Chinese and haole food of moderate 
appeal, rum drinks flavored by infu- 
sions of pineapple and lime juice, and 
a beverage list abounding in jokes that 
could induce temperance in some of us: 
evidently no restaurateur in Honolulu 
cares to be known as a straight man. At 
the Willows, | obediently tried hotly 
spiced Korean dishes, lomilomi (a raw 
salted salmon), and poi, and was 
charmed by none; what did charm me 
was the patio where we sat, beside a 
pool tenanted by hungry carp willing 
to help me finish my dinner. 

Melancholy continental types will 
find watered-down versions of their 
favorite cuisine at Gourmet and La 
Parisienne, complete with French scenic 
paper and can-can posters. Both res- 
taurants operate in a Stygian gloom 
suitable for romance and plotting 
against enemies, and sometimes it is 
difficult to distinguish between the wait- 
ers and your companions without a 
pencil flashlight. La Parisienne has a 
headwaiter who speaks English in the 
manner of Maurice Chevalier, hors 
d’oeuvres that might come from cans, 
a potage St. Germain which roused 
false hopes in my breast, and the only 
rack of lamb I could find in Honolulu. 
It was reasonably good, but I was 
thrown off my form by menus and wine 
lists done in spidery script wheeled to 
the table on cute little carts illuminated 
by candles. Wines are listed by generic 
names alone, with no importer or year 
given; questioning our waiter eluci- 
dated only that the stuff was good and 
that he could recommend it. It turned 
out he was mistaken, and I got the 
fidgets, but it didn’t show in the pre- 
vailing darkness. 

Chopstick buffs have a great many 
choices—more than forty dispensers of 
Cantonese food are listed by the Ha- 
waii Visitors Bureau. To me, after a 
mere sampling of the fare that sends 
old China hands into rhapsodies, the 
bean sprouts and water chestnuts 
seemed adequate, and messages in the 
fortune cookies encouraging. There is 
also a plenitude of tea-and-sukiyaki 
houses, with pretty Japanese waitresses 
in obis; the tourist takes off his shoes, 
puts on a kimono, and sits down and 
crosses his legs to drink his warm sake, 


but the locals appear to take their soy- 
sauced nourishment on standard-size 
tables and chairs. 

A Hawaiian delicacy called mahi- 
mahi, a fish resembling swordfish but 
less coarse in texture, is sufficient to 
arouse general enthusiasm except for 
the sad truth that most island kitchens 
broil it to the consistency of wallboard. 
Happily, this is not the case at the 
Oahu Country Club, a spacious, cool, 
chastely decorated wooden building 
overlooking golf links lying in a valley. 
Our host, a member of part Polynesian 
blood, was a celebrated amateur singer 
of Tahitian and Hawaiian airs, and a 
trio of strolling musicians in the dining 
room persuaded him to join them. The 
result, together with the mahimahi and 
fresh pineapple for dessert, was de- 
lightfully informal and gay. Another 
day we met one of the musicians en- 
gaged in helping patrons in a Bishop 
Street bank; attired in a suit and white 
shirt and tie, he looked decidedly more 
formal than he had in duck trousers and 
singlet, with a /ei around his neck, but 
he rolled out as cordial an ““Aloha”’ as 
he had at the club and guided us to the 
proper window. Speaking hoarsely in 
my ear, he said, “This is my regular 
work. | only do the island bit nights 
and weekends, kid.” 

Despite numerous imperfections in 
the kitchen, most Hawaiian restaurants 
have decided appeal. I think it lies in 
their astonishing open-air quality. The 
Tahitian Lanai, adjacent to the Waiki- 
kian Hotel, has only a wall facing the 
street and another separating the bar 
to shield the eater while he consumes 
his curried chicken or shrimp. This 
gives a picnicking aspect to every 
meal, and trade winds and insecticides 
take care of the flies and mosquitoes. 

Inevitably, visitors will be exposed to 
a native feast known as a /uau, just as 
infallibly as they will have their shoul- 
ders adorned by /eis, floral garlands of 
ginger, plumiera, jasmine, gardenia, 
carnation and other fragrant blossoms. 
The flowers are cheap, but in these days 
of help shortage /uaus are too expensive 
for private means and are usually 
staged for public gatherings. Many 
residents admit they haven’t attended 
one in years. A /uau guest runs the 
gamut of pig roasted in a pit, salt 
salmon, pineapple, chicken and long 
rice, bananas, island yams, steak, coco- 
nut pudding and Kona coffee. It is not 
a festival for the bicarbonate set. 

I didn’t find Honolulu night life very 
exciting. Hotels have shows, for the 
most part on South Seas lines, and 
musical groups such as the Kingston 
Trio are imported from the mainland. 
Some restaurants, such as the Embers, 
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Hawaii's largest landowner, Richard Smart, leads two managers across part of his 300,000-acre cattle ranch on the island of Hawaii. 





























Recorded history is very new in Hawaii; sometime before it began, this 
notable construction, a stone wall 900 feet long, was built 

to isolate a bend in the Huleia River on Kauai. Who achieved this ? 
Perhaps the legendary Menehunes, fat little people two 

feet tall. Today this fish pond is used for breeding mullets. 
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feature singers and small combos. There 
ire a few espresso cafés in which you 
will find young men with hair sprouting 


on their chins and girls in baggy sweat- 


8) 
ers, listening to far-out music or dis- 
cussing Henry Miller, if you care for 
that sort of thing. On downtown Hotel 
Street the servicemen’s joints are 
frankly rough, with blue comedians 
and overblown strippers. Japanese 
clubs with kabuki dancers are mildly 
amusing, though for me the novelty 
soon wore off, and the method of add- 
ing up the bill frequently reflects the 
mystery of the East. Even hula danc- 
ing can become monotonous. After 
a week of all this, I was inclined to 
stay home, turn on the television and 
waich a one-set domestic drama in 
Portuguese. The dialogue evaded me, 
but the situation was always easily 
understood—a husband coming home 
and finding his wife with a gentleman 
caller. Gestures and emoting were 
sensational. Mack Sennett would have 


loved them 


No description of the contemporary 
scene can ignore the Hawaii Visitors 
Bureau, a supercharged organization 
with two offices on Kalakaua Avenue 
and efficient igents everywhere It car- 
ries ona prodigious advertising and pub- 
Aloha 


spirit” and red-carpet service for the 


licity campaign and dispenses “ 
tourist. The chief contact man, an im- 
perturbable ex-newspaper editor named 
Richard MacMillan 


line up nearly everybody in his near- 


has contrived to 


holy crusade. Long before a customer 
has landed at the airport or tossed 
coins (just quarters and half dollars, 
please; inflation, you know) to brown- 
skinned divers while his ship is being 
warped in beneath the Aloha Tower, 
he will have had his first brush with 
H. V 


required by the Hawaii Board of Agri- 


B. On the baggage declaration 


culture, which obliges him to swear he 
hasn't such things as live insects, fish, 
reptiles, birds and cultures of bacteria 
in his possession, is a part devoted 
to H. V. B.;: 


for statistical use 


it wants to know—solely 
where he’s bound, 
how long he will stay, the purpose of 
his trip, who is with him, his occupa- 
tion and how much he earns. But Mac- 
Millan and company don’t end with 
this. Having lured the subject to para- 
dise, H. V. B. means to keep him happy 
and bring him back again. To this end, 
it will furnish advice, maps, book tours 
and hotels, mend broken hearts, dis- 
cipline avaricious innkeepers, and di- 
rect the student of Hawaii to the right 
sources. 

And an account of the islands could 
not afford to overlook mention of two 


names. One is that of a ‘ively lady of 
eighty-two, Mrs. Charles B. Wilder 
Thanks to her early work as executive 
secretary of the Outdoor Circle and 
powers of moral suasion (and, people 
say, because she is Old Family personi- 
fied and was never afraid to beard the 
Big Five in their lairs), the state has no 
billboards. Fresh from the determined 
ugliness of the rest of the Union, the 
tourist is instantly charmed by this 
omission. It is told of Mrs. Wilder 
that, when her son’s wedding reception 
was to be held on Kahala Avenue, she 
found to her horror the day was also 
devoted to garbage collection and the 
curbs lined with cans. Undaunted, she 
arranged for a special collection, and 
the ceremonies took place under pris- 
tine conditions. 

The other name is Henry J. Kaiser. 
Many a kamaaina resents his get-it- 
done-yesterday methods and taste in 
architecture, but nobody denies his 
contributions to economic expansion. 
Coming to Honolulu in 1954, the fa- 
mous and impatient industrialist was 
annoyed by an inability to get proper 
purchased a 
house. In partnership with Fritz B. 
Burns, he bought a blighted area at 
Waikiki, en- 
gaged in political battles public and 
private, and was eventually the ben- 
eficiary of a Congressional bill ena- 
bling him to do the shoreline reclama- 


accommodations and 


the townward end of 


tion needed. Hawaiian Village mush- 
roomed into being in a matter of 
months. 

On a Saturday afternoon, after hav- 
ing been privileged to inspect the 
Kaiser multi-million-dollar home (vast 
expanses of Italian marble, gardens on 
the roof, multiple television sets at the 
foot of the owner’s bed) beyond the end 
of Portlock Road, we met him at his 
palatial offices on the third floor of the 
Hawaiian Village. 

There is no use saying I wasn’t 
highly impressed by Mr. Kaiser. He 
struck me immediately as the prime 
mover behind the roaring new Hawaii. 
Seventy-eight years old, pear-shaped, 
tanned, hairless as Yul Brynner, horn- 
rimmed spectacles perched on his inci- 
sive nose, he radiates both Oriental 
calm and forcefulness. His voice is un- 
impassioned and confident, and his 
habit is to listen more than talk. De- 
spite sixteen-hour days which begin at 
four every morning, when he utilizes 
the Pacific time difference to begin tele- 
phoning associates all over the United 
States and in South America, he gives 
little evidence of his age or strenuous 
life. He had lately appeared on the 
radio program Hawaii Calls, and was 
still smiling at a request to name his 
favorite sport. Continued on Page 54 
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The familiar Face of Hawaii: Waikiki Beach, the most famous strip 
of sand in the Pacific Ocean, continues to symbolize the 

Polynesian pleasures of Hawaii for visitors. The great extinct volcano 
of Diamond Head looms over it and all of Honolulu. 

On the left, Henry J. Kaiser s new hotel complex called Hawaiian Village. 


Continued from Page 52 

“I told them work,” he said, “which 
is true, but I don’t know how well that 
went down with the young people. I’ve 
heard some of them are less interested 
in work than they should be. Not only 
do I prefer it to any other kind of re- 
laxation, but I find work is relaxing. Of 
course, I sleep just four or five hours a 
night, so I have more time for doing 
things.” 

He is modest concerning his role in 
giving Hawaii an economic hotfoot. 
“The most I can say is I’ve had a hand 
in it,” he said. “During the early Thir- 
ties | was a photographer in Florida 
and guessed wrong on the possibilities, 
making my decision because of the cli- 
mate. Later on, in the construction 
line, I paved the highway through the 
Southern California desert from White- 
water to Indio, and I was equally sure 
Paim Springs would never make the 
grade, again on climatic grounds. Com- 
ing to Hawaii, however, convinced me 
I had found the place where all the 
things I thought missing in Florida and 
Palm Springs were in abundance. I was 
determined not to miss the boat a third 
time. It is true I’ve encountered a lot of 
resistance here, and still do, but I’m used 
to that. My critics to the contrary, I feel 
I've done more to retain the native 
beauty and charm than to destroy it.” 

The Fiftieth State’s future? Mr. 
Kaiser thinks it is unlimited. A twelve- 
month season, spectacular scenery, 
equable weather are prodigious assets. 
He looks forward to supersonic aircraft 
making the overwater hop in an hour 
or two, burgeoning hotels on Oahu and 
the outer islands, and a million visitors 
a year. 

I asked him if this was the end of 
the rainbow in his spectacular career, 
his last stand. “You can’t help liking it 
as a place to live,” he said, “but I go 
where I’m needed, where | can do the 
most .good. Hawaii’s possibilities at- 
tracted me, to begin with, and a lot has 
already been done. | am at home any- 
where, and if something of engrossing 
interest presents itself elsewhere tomor- 
row, I'll cheerfully leave.” 

In this respect, Mr. Kaiser differs 
from the majority of residents. They 
wouldn’t consider leaving the islands 
either for better pay or higher status— 
not even those whose ancestry remains 
a handicap. The racial blending isn’t as 
perfect as is sometimes assumed. A 
greater number of parents send their 
children to private schools than in the 
continental United States, and the rea- 
sons are obvious. Punahou, oldest of 
‘the preparatory establishments (forty- 
niners used to ship offspring there in- 
stead of around the Horn to New Eng- 
land), was once exclusively haole, but 


now admits an informal percentage of 
Orientals. 

“Yes,” a nervous lady told me, “both 
of our kids are going to Punahou. The 
upper-class atmosphere and stiff aca- 
demic standards are what they need, 
but don’t think I’m not worrying. Ev- 
ery night I get down on my knees and 
say a prayer that neither of them falls 
in love with somebody who has too 
dark a skin. This is a melting pot, all 
right, but in our set having a son- or 
daughter-in-law and grandchildren with 
almond-shaped eyes isn’t a caper you 
just laugh off.” 

“God knows,” a brilliant young pro- 
fessional man said, “I’m about as far 
removed from prejudice and colonial- 
ism as one can get, but whether I keep 
sending my children to public school 
depends on the kind of classmates they 
will have. We’ve found that when a 
school is too heavily multiracial in 
character, the haole kids seem to fall 
behind and lose some of their identity. 
Don’t ask me why. I know it shouldn’t 
be. But it is, and this isn’t Utopia yet, 
it’s Hawaii.” 

An outstanding Chinese business- 
man was dispassionate in summing up 
the situation. “We are accepted com- 
mercially,” he said. “We have to be 
these days. The Big Five themselves 
employ Orientals freely now, even in 
executive positions. As yet our social 
acceptance is limited. In all honesty, 
part of that is our fault—we are essen- 
tially a clannish people, and proud to 
a degree. Probably, in time, the social 
catalyst will consist of political power. 
Voting strength is a great leveler.” 

A Japanese acquaintance commented: 
“Japanese are as opposed to mixed 
marriages as the haoles, if more po- 
litely reticent about it. They realize the 
implications too. On the other hand, 
we are a people passionately devoted 
to education. We are unwilling to ac- 
cept any limitations on schooling or 
opportunity. But the mingling or non- 
mingling of races can, to my mind, set- 
tle itself. The attack on Pearl Harbor 
proved we are all Americans in Ha- 
waii, no matter what the pigmentation 
in our skins.” 

I asked a Catholic priest his views on 
the subject. “It is true,” he said, “that 
most haoles do not have close friends 
among other races. But the picture is 
fluid, and I would say a new kind of 
equality in every respect is coming rap- 
idly. 1 think mixed marriages, and the 
concomitant mixed bloods, are not a 
serious hazard in Hawaii. The attitudes 
on the mainland are another matter. If 
couples of different racial backgrounds 
approach us for advice, we first ask if 
they intend to remain in the islands. If 

Continued on Page 80 
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THE VALLEY 


® No one had thought to call it Miracle Valley 
when I was a green boy there thirty years ago, 
though someone should have, long before 
now. And it does not really matter that where 
once | saw halos they now see gilt edges, that 
my nose remembers autumn bonfires and 
theirs delights today in the prosperous smoke 
of an industrial regeneration. Here is the dif- 
ference between Rotary and Revelation. That 
place is still the Miracle Valley and to me it 
was always so. 

In those years I remember it as a place of 
daily astonishment, entertainments, mysteries, 
myths, brags, facts and holy awe. Even the 
commonplaces of those times were days dif- 
ferent as bright, colored beads, strung in end- 
less novelty upon the cord of myth, hearthside 
hearsay and outrageous history. That cord, 
of course, was the great Ohio River which 
coiled among my valley hills and bottomlands, 
stringing its rich course downward from the 
confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers at dusky Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle. 

In the midst of my village of Moundsville, 
West Virginia, along that river’s shores, rose a 
gigantic earthen tomb, the burial place of the 
kings of a vanished people whose name and 
origins were lost in the smokefire of myths 
even before the Indians. Some called them 
Norsemen from the pre-Columbian landings 
in New England, or Mayan expeditions that 
had crossed the Rio Grande and spanned a 
continent to seek new fortunes among the 
eastern Appalachian jungles; no one knew; 
everyone guessed. The great dirt mound stood 
imponderable in the midst of my river town, 
kept secrets among the roots of gigantic trees 
that were saplings when the Wars of the Roses 
raged. It looked out across the chimney tops 
of our infant, century-old community; it stood 
higher than the bleak, black bastions of the 
State Penitentiary two blocks away. 

In the innocence and confusion of my 
child’s mind the great mound and the peni- 
tentiary were bound together in ambiguous 
and dreadful brotherhood. One was the burial 
place of the unknown dead; the other of the 
unknown living. These two were the great, 
dark, earth-colored pre-eminences in my town, 
each full of its secrets, riddles and whispers of 
ritual killing. 


Last summer, I went back home to Mounds- 
ville with the sorrowful certainty that I would 
not recognize the place. Actually, it has not 
changed as much in the past twenty years as 
it will in the next five. A mile deep beneath 
the river willows clever men have found a vein 
of salt which crawls westward from the Ohio 
Valley and reaches out to Lake Superior. Now 
bulldozers, drills, tractors grumble and nudge 
the earth amid the choking overcast of diesel 
smoke, gnaw at mountains, chew into hills, 
transform the old river shores and make way 
for new shapes against that ancient sky. 

Only a handful of years ago those same hills 
watched passage of the sugared, lacy stacks of 
the great steamboats and hurled back and 
forth the echo of their whistles, sweet as whip- 
poorwills among the waking farms. Now new 
boats move along the still mysterious water- 
ways. They are diesel-powered and steel-hulled 
and coldly beautiful. Wise with radar and 
sonar, advised by ship-to-shore phone, they 
steer confidently through the hidden channel 
which confounded the pilots of the older era. 
They maneuver barge strings the length of 
three city blocks, moving iron and coal and 
aluminum toward the seaports of the Delta. 

Some sentimental cynics grieve for the hal- 
cyon days of the great river epoch; they say 
the time of the riverboat is gone. Yet nothing 
is, in fact, really gone but a packet of useless 
legends. Gone the calliope which announced 
spring among the wake-robin tree shadows of 
my boyhood, long before jonquil or crocus 
came, long before green frogs praised winter’s 
death among the cattails at Grave Creek’s 
mouth, before the twelfth-generation family of 
wrens returned to their miniature, ancestral 
home in our rose arbor; before buttercup or 
bird’s-foot violet embroidered the sweet name 
of April into the sampler fabric of that blessed 
earth. Gone, too, the whistles of the old 
steamboats: three, four and six-toned chords 
like the reedy, throaty pipes of baroque 
organs. 

The big diesel towboats have whistles today 
but they are all the same. They announce their 
appearance like a chorus of bus horns; surge 
bawling down mid-channel in splendid, sen- 
sible sameness, confident in the ingenuity of 
electronic guidance and under the skilled hand 


A journey in place and time 


of a new breed of riverman who reads the 
river’s devious ways by radar pip and Govern- 
ment chart. The old romance was costly. Once 
river pilots guessed their way, felt and prayed 
their way, guided by water gods, mother wit, 
and seventh sense. 

My grandfather, Davis Alexander, a great 
pilot of the Eighties, practiced a trick called 
“Dog Bark Piloting.” No night can be so 
starless as a river night, no autumn fog so 
swaddling and blind. On such nights, when 
no lantern could be seen in a farmhouse win- 
dow to guide the pilot’s eye, when no star 
gleamed in the familiar crotch of a high elm 
on the hill ridge above the bend, the pilot 
would stop his boat dead in midstream, and 
after a moment of total silence would tug the 
whistle rope to make one single bark of chord 
and then hark, counting, while sound sped 
across water to the hills, and hark, counting, 
while the hills sped it back. Scientists tell us 
this is how bats, hurtling among obstacles, 
squeak and dead-reckon the echo’s time and 
so find their way through the sonar of their 
instinct among the maze of midnight forests. 
But bats are one thing—boats another. And 
now, in our shrewd, electronic age, an epoch 
of nonsense and haphazard audacity is, grate- 
fully, ended. 


It was the business leaders of the area who 
gave my valley the name of Miracle. They had, 
for a while, played with the notion of calling 
it Chemical Valley. It is a sort of miracle that 
they did not. For the region is one of dynamic, 
multi-billion-dollar chemistry, though the only 
chemistry I remember there thirty years past 
was that which made the rise and fall of the 
seasons, the upward burst of green things 
from the winter-stunned black bottomland 
earth upon which my mother’s people had 
lived for more than two centuries. 

In the flooded April meadows around Little 
Grave Creek I used to wade and witness in 
chilly, wet-shoed wonder the genesis of tad- 
poles, emergent from slime-froth eggs among 
rushes aad cattails. And that was chemistry. 
But it was more miracle. So I am glad that 
Miracle was the name they chose. 

To me it seems a miracle of good fortune 
to have been born, reared and nurtured by 








OF THE OHIO— 


by Davis Grubb 


that earth, in the early 20th Century when the 
Nineteenth had not yet gone. Even this past 
summer I discovered some 19th Century cling- 
ing there with the cranky, stubborn and futile 
immobility of queer old women whose rococo 
houses sag and molder in the juggernaut of 
right away. On Water Street in Moundsville | 
saw the home of my Great-Grandfather Wil- 
ham Cecil, built three decades before the 
States War, a building timbered and joined 
with the same seasoned Virginia white oak 
from which he shaped the hulls of early river 
packets. But it is doomed. Business has bought 
the land. Soon all will be bulldozed under: it 
and the smattering of other houses above it. 

One is the Ernst house in which two valiant 
ladies and their jame, ancient mother gathered 
their skirts above their genteel knees, climbed 
to the last safety of the attic, and watched the 
dreadful river flood of 1937 boil and rage 
about them, until, at full stage, thirty-eight 
inches of water stood in their third-floor bed- 
rooms. 

And I have heard the question asked, time 
and again : “What keeps the river people there? 
Why don’t they move to a new house which 
floods can’t touch? Why do they go back? 
Always go back?” 


have heard that riddle from the lips 

of shore dwellers themselves; people 

who have lived through and remem- 

bered in legended dread the classic 

floods of 1884 and 1913. They tell 

with chilling humor how they were 
rescued in the dead of a March night and 
taken to safety in the little arks of neighbors’ 
skiffs and john-boats. But when the river went 
down they went back, They shoveled mud 
from pantry and parlor, set pianos and daven- 
ports to dry in the sun; they scrubbed and 
broomed and mopped and then waited half 
the summer for the damp to go: And they 
gave no second thought to moving, not even 
to a house on a safe eminence three blocks up 
Twelfth Street, not even if there were money 
to leave the house, the river, and maybe even 
the town itself; the curse of all of it done with 
forever and a new house on a hill with nothing 
to invade it but the wind of an orchard 
morning. 


“Why do riverfolk stay? Why do they come 
back?’ The temptation is to give the question 
that romantic answer which is difficult to 
believe. Which is unfortunate because the ro- 
mantic answer is the only one. Riverfolk love 
the river. Sometimes they hate the river but 
sometimes a woman hates her man, too, and 
men beat girls for whom they would die. So 
riverfolk love the river and sometimes they 
hate the river and once they have forgiven the 
river they are all the more hopelessly enam- 
ored. The river cannot drive them away. They 
must come back. Industry and progress may 
move them. But the river cannot make them 
budge a foot. Some never move from their 
shacks because they are poor. But more than 
the poor are the lovers—who cherish the river 
and hate the river and forgive the river and 
come back after forgiveness to love her all the 
more. 

Once in a decade—sometimes twice—less 
often in our times because of flood control— 
once in a while, in spring, the river comes 
calling. She brawls through the front door; 
nothing keeps her out—not the stoutest latch. 
None can resist her maddened, drowning in- 
vasion. 

The river flood begins almost timidly. Back 
up in the mountains the snows of the Alle- 
ghenies melt and feed the freshets, rills and 
creeks. These leap singing down the slopes of 
the Appalachian watershed, leaving wildflow- 
ers early in their hillside way, but building up 
before them the giant and merciless ocean of 
a green, rising river. 

The flood stage is a creeping business. Shy 
and timid spirits seek high ground at the first 
foot’s rise. But the lovers stick it out. They 
stay till flood crest; fleeing through their 
homes from floor to floor until, at last, they 
straddle roof crown and clutch the chimney 
pot and never leave until a saving john-boat 
comes with lanterns and whisky to fetch them 
to dry, high ground. 

There is a point in every river flood known 
locally as the “whisky stage.” For every foot 
the river rises after that limit a big deep drink 
is traditional. Teetotalers can only pray. And 
the river lovers go, reluctant even then, to 
high ground to await the river’s fall. But they 
return. Sometimes their houses are gone. The 


flood currents are strong, brutal and racing. 
Often the rescuing boat is hurled against the 
house and the blow is enough to trigger a 
brick wall’s disintegration. Sometimes a hun- 
dred tons of river ice does the job in a twin- 
kling. But the houses, for the most part, 
endure. 

The bigger the flood the more outlandish 
the jokes it leaves behind in river legendry. 
Impossible whoppers comfort riverfolk in the 
face of impossible odds. That lovely, lying wit 
keeps them whole. And if they survive to tell 
of it, in the amazement of retrospection, it 
warms them with the realization of their in- 
vincibility. They tell of a traveling dog act, 
stranded in a Pittsburgh theater during the 
horrible flood of 1937. Agnes, the star French 
poodle, wore a pretty red ribbon bow around 
her tail; another on her neck. Her trick was 
to stand upright on a gilded barrel and tread 
it across the stage on her hind legs. When the 
flood invaded the theater chaos broke loose 
and Agnes was lost. A week passed. Then one 
morning a report came flying from Wheeling 
sixty miles downstream. Agnes was not only 
alive—she was working. Across that vast 
flood stage she was giving the star performance 
of her career. With crimson ribbons flying in 
the wind behind her Agnes had been sighted, 
desperately treading her barrel down-river, 
headed full speed for Moundsville and beyond. 

In the summer mists of Water Street | 
remembered the great floods, their great myths, 
the great river people who had survived ca- 
tastrophe and hurried on home to face it again 
and make up jokes about it in the muck and 
mud of their ruined rooms. I remembered a 
movie I had seen. It was about a river dweller 


and his family who were wiped out by a flood. 


When the waters went down this man returned 
to the devastated patch of puddles where once 
his home had stood and he made a speech. It 
was, for a riverman, a dangerously emotional 
speech. He spoke about grass-roots America, 
the land, of his spoiled crops, his vanished 
home, of the river. He reflected philosophi- 
cally on how the land, the fields, the river 
would be there long after he was gone. He 
pulled his shoulders back and preached a 
grandiloquent sermon on how he would make 
a Fresh Start. Continued on Page 129 
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{EPUBLICAN 
PARLY 


bv Eric EK Goldman 


DRAWINGS BY TOMI UNGERER 


The elephant, the symbol of the Grand Old Party, prepares to 
charge into the fall Presidential campaign badged with the portraits 
of three past winners —McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Harding. But his round-eyed look conceals a question: can he 


give the G.O.P. a national victory three times running? 
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At a recent dinner party in Washing- 
ton, a well-known political writer was 
pressed with the question: “*What really 
is a Republican nowadays?”’ The writer 
tried history and ideology and disquisi- 
tions on various 20th Century Presi- 
dents and his discomfiture with his own 
words soon was obvious. Finally he 
said: ““A Republican, a Republican 
when he makes you a highball takes the 
jigger and measures out the whisky. A 
Democrat, why a Democrat just pours.” 

A century ago political definitions 
were a good deal more clear, much less 
a matter of nuances. On February 28, 
1854, the modern era of American 
political parties began when fifty or so 
farmers, mechanics and shopkeepers 
crowded into a little white-frame 
schoolhouse in Ripon, Wisconsin, and 
announced that they were “Republi- 
cans.”’ No one could doubt the meaning 
of the new Party. The Republicans were 
facing the gravest issue of their day, 
slavery, and making plain that they did 
not like slavery and wanted to stop 
extensions of it to the territories. 

With each passing year, the Repub- 
lican Party added to its program a 
variety of objectives ranging from free 
land for homesteaders to protective 
tariffs for factory owners on to the 
building of a transcontinental railroad 
for everybody. By the time of the 
Republican nominating convention of 
1860, thousands with quite different 
demands and sharply contrasting candi- 
dates poured into Chicago and their 
conflicting enthusiasm rocked the huge 
rectangular wooden building, the “Wig- 
wam,” which had been hastily thrown 
up for the convention on a vacant lot 
at the corner of Market and Lake 
Streets. The uproar of the battling fac- 
tions was “terrific,” one observer 
wrote. “Imagine all the hogs ever 
slaughtered in Cincinnati giving their 
death squeals together, a score of big 
steam whistles going, and you can con- 
ceive something of the same nature.” 
But when a platform was finally ham- 
mered out and a third tumultuous bal- 
lot gave the nomination to Abraham 
Lincoln, the Republican Party, just as 
plainly as ever, stood primarily for 
blocking Southern slave power—for 
the preservation of the Union with 
slavery restricted as much as possible. 

Pres. Abraham Lincoln went through 
his deeply moving years in the White 
House. The Civil War ended, slavery 
was abolished and the defeated South 
attached itself firmly to the Democratic 
Party. The North and the Republican 
Party whirled into a new era but with 
the Party’s objective and tone still un- 
mistakably clear. 

In the later 19th Century, the North 
was dominated by one fact: industriali- 
zation, a pell-mell, all-conquering ex- 
plosion of the factories and the blast 
furnaces. Most of the men riding this 
industrial revolution were ardent patri- 
ots, contemptuous of the South’s effort 
to destroy the Union, dogged Protes- 
tants identifying Protestantism with 
Americanism, proud “‘Anglo-Saxons,” 
assuming that only men with the right 
background would really understand 


what was happening. But in the won- 
drous way of a people on the move, 
God, America, Anglo-Saxonism, ideal- 
ism, prejudice, hope and greed were 
tumbled into a central attitude. Above 
all, the American was to be a “doer,” 
to be “practical,” “go-getting,”” ““busi- 
nesslike.”” 

Across the North the word “busi- 
ness” was taking on an aura and a 
sweep of meaning such as few phrases 
in American history have ever enjoyed. 
The clerk hunched under a green visor 
earning twelve dollars a week archly 
called himself a businessman. The Mid- 
western farmer, railing against the rich 
merchants and manufacturers of the 
East, took pains to insist that he, too, 
was a businessman, seeking only a more 
succulent share of the barbecue. Henry 
Seidel Canby, thinking back to his boy- 
hood in the 1880's, has recalled that 
“business’’ was much more than “an 
occupation—it was a philosophy, a 
morality and an atmosphere,” breathed 
in as naturally “‘as a Londoner takes in 
his November fog.” 

The Republican Party, developing 
amid this industrial surge, politically 
expressed and encouraged the nation’s 
mood and moved ahead, triumphant 
and confident, with it. The “Radical 
Republicans,” people called the Party 
in the years immediately after the Civil 
War. The adjective soon slid away but 
the tone of a fresh new movement, 
cockily remaking America, continued 
to be heard. The voices of this Re- 
publicanism come back at us out of 
history clear and exultant—sometimes 
so blunt and assured that they sound 
almost like mimicries. The Presidential 
campaign of 1884 presented a Republi- 
can candidate, James G. Blaine, the ex- 
Speaker of the House, who had long 
since been accused of being paid off to 
help pro-railroad legislation through 
Congress. Worsestill, as the G.O.P. can- 
didate was sonorously denying corrup- 
tion, the opposition came up with an 
incriminating Blaine letter that also 
bore the telltale postscript: “Burn 
this letter.”” Gleefully, Democratic mass 
meetings chanted: 


Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine, 

The continental liar from the State 
of Maine, 

Burn this letter ! 


The G.O.P. was rocked. Even the 
fiercely partisan Republican lawyer, ex- 
Senator Roscoe Conkling, who was 
hardly fastidious in his conception of 
public office, turned down a plea to 
campaign for Blaine with the remark: 
“I don’t engage in criminal practice.” 

Then the headlines took another 
turn. The Democratic forces had to ad- 
mit that their candidate, Grover Cleve- 
land, might well be the father of an 
illegitimate boy who had been rele- 
gated to an orphanage. Now the Re- 
publican mass meetings sneered back: 


Ma! Ma! Where’s my pa? 
Gone to the White House, 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Continued on Page 60 
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Business-minded Republicans hur- 
ried the construction of a split-level 
morality. Of course respectable, God- 
fearing men were careful in their per- 
sonal lives, like not going around hav- 
ing illegitimate babies, but business 
after all was business and in bustling, 
hardheaded America, politics was busi- 
ness too. The Republican ranks stead- 
ied, marched forward. 

A few days before the election, with 
the odds. on the result swinging back 
and forth, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Burch- 
ard of New York City could no longer 
contain himself. Raising his frazzled 
sideburns and his apocalyptic voice to 
Heaven, the clergyman declared that 
too many Americans did not under- 
stand how gravely the Republic was 
imperiled. The defeat of Blaine would 
mean rule by the party of “Rum, Ro- 
manism and Rebellion.’ This slur 
against Roman Catholics made in the 
name of Blaine totally undid the frantic 
efforts Republicans had been making to 


. woo votes among the Irish of New 


York City. The state and the election 
went to the Democrats. But in his bun- 
gling way, the Rev. Dr. Burchard, 
whom Blaine wearily consigned to his- 
tory as “an the form of a 
preacher,” had underscored that con- 
ception which so many Republicans 
proudly held of the G.O.P.—the Grand 
Old Party which had saved the Union, 
the truly American party of sound, old- 
stock Protestants which had no truck 
with boozing, Pope-ridden immigrants. 

All the while the rest of Republican- 
ism was hardening into dogma. At the 
heart of the G.O.P. doctrine, as at the 
heart of most American programs, was 
““liberty,’’ and to it Republicans gave a 
businessman’s twist and emotional con- 
notations. Liberty above all meant a 
“free economic system” ard a “free 


ass im 


economic system,”’ as Pres. James Gar- 
field intoned, “‘is not a party doctrine, 
not something that some of us advo- 
cate. It is the law of America’s great- 
ness, as Yellowstone’s ‘Old 
Faithful’ and as beneficent as the Mis- 
sissippi.”” At times one had to be a 
Republican to catch the full nuances of 
a free economic systern. One had to 
understand that it meant Federal inter- 
vention to subsidize railroads or to es- 
tablish tariffs sought by large-scale in- 
dustry, but did not mean Federal inter- 
vention to extend the cheap credit 
desired by smali farmers or to set maxi- 
mum hours for factory workers. But 


as sure 


there it was, for the millions who under- 
stood, a doctrine serene and all-explain- 
ing, spoken with the assurance with 
which one recited the Decalogue. 

The outside world presented no 
greater difficulties. Most Republicans, 
like most Americans, were sure the 
United States could proceed with its 
own affairs without dependence on 
other nations or without interference 
from them. At times, of course, there 
would be an interruption, when some 
foreign country, acting in the way that 
foreigners persisted in doing, went ber- 
serk. Then the matter was to be settled 
by diplomacy or war but whatever the 
technique, quickly and definitively. For- 
eign policy was something you had, like 
measles, and got over with as swiftly as 
possible 

This Republican generation was the 
more inclined to believe in the quick, 
total solution of any world problem be- 
cause it was sure that the world was no 
great problem anyhow. Such thinking 
gradually merged into a law of history. 
Human beings everywhere and at all 
times, the law ran, seek peace and de- 
mocracy, want a farm of their own or a 
house on the right side of the tracks, 
prefer to achieve it all gradually and 
with a decent regard for the amenities. 
Consequently the history of man is a 
long, slow swing toward a world con- 
sisting entirely of peaceful middle-class 
democracies. 

Occasionally America might have 
to stir to pull some wayward people 
back along the natural path but by 
and large the country was to hustle 
ahead with its own affairs, knowing 
full well that the law of history had 
things well in hand. 

As the 19th Century ended, a few 
parts of the world, especially the lands 
to the East, were assigned an unusual 
place in Republican doctrine. Asia be- 
gan to be considered almost as much 
G.O.P. territory as Dutchess County, 
New York, or Kansas, and to many 
Republicans the little yellow man be- 
came the special mission of the United 
States under the law of history. The at- 
titude came in part from business con- 
siderations, the desire for raw materials 
and markets, and in part from a stirring 
of interest in outlying military bases; to 
a much greater extent, it was religious 
and sentimental with a heavy overlay of 
racial condescension. At any rate, it was 
the American duty under the law of 
history to help feed the Asians, educate 
them, convert them, nudge them along 


toward the sound middle-class life. The 
attitude was spoken from a thousand 
pulpits by missionaries returning with 
fervid reports of how many more Chi- 
nese had chopped off their pigtails and 
learned to wear pants and how many 
more Chinese, Japanese or Siamese 
had marched to the baptismal font. The 
emotion made its way into endless 
speeches by politicians, reaching a 
latter-day glory in the dictum of Ken- 
neth Wherry, Ford dealer, mortician, 
and Republican senator from Ne- 
braska, who told a wildly cheering 
G.O.P. crowd in 1944: “With God’s 
help, we will lift Shanghai up and up, 
ever up, until it is just like Kansas 
City.” 

The full flavor of the attitude had 
been expressed years before by that 
Republican’s Republican, Pres. Wil- 
liam McKinley. Shortly after the Span- 
ish-American War and McKinley’s de- 
cision to keep the Philippine Islands, 
the General Missionary Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church held a 
meeting in Washington. Their leaders 
paid a courtesy call on the President 
and as the visitors rose to leave the 
President stopped them. “Not quite 
yet, gentlemen! Before you go I would 
like to say just a word about the Philip- 
pine business. I have been criticized a 
good deal about the Philippines but 
don’t deserve it. The truth is I didn’t 
want the Philippines, and when they 
came to us, as a gift from the gods, I 
did not know what to do with them.” 

McKinley had sought advice from 
all kinds of people, even Democrats, 
and still was not sure what to do. “And 
I am not ashamed to tell you, gentle- 
men, that I went down on my knees and 
prayed Almighty God for light and 
guidance more than one night. And one 
night late it came. . . .” 

Almighty God, it seems, was a sound 
Republican and quite sympathetic. One 
night late, “it came: (1) that we could 
not give them back to Spain—that 
would be cowardly and dishonorable; 
(2) that we could not turn them over to 
France or Germany, our commercial 
rivals in the Orient—that would be bad 
business and discreditable; (3) that we 
could not leave them to themselves— 
they were unfit for self-government. . .; 
and (4) that there was nothing left for 
us to do but to take them all, and to 
educate the Filipinos, and uplift and 
civilize and Christianize them. . . . And 
then I went to bed, and went to sleep, 
and slept soundly.” 


The President’s fellow Republicans, 
the Methodist gentlemen, slept soundly 
too, They were not even bothered by 
the fact that most of the Filipinos had 
been Christians, the Rev. Dr. Bur- 
chard’s Roman Catholic Christians, 
long before there was a United States. 

It was all a little sanctimonious, often 
more than a little silly, and in terms of 
the masses of the United States, 19th 
Century Republicanism was a harsh 
doctrine offering them little real aid in 
achieving their aspirations. But if it was 
harsh to the unsuccessful, it was also an 
inspiriting summons to be a success, a 
positive, aggressive, innovating credo 
that was building an American indus- 
trial power which, later, different men 
could put to different purposes. 


' In the first year of the 20th Century, 
William McKinley lay dead, the victim 
of a crazed assassin. On the funeral 
train carrying the President's body back 
to Ohio, Mark Hanna, the Cleveland 
industrialist and Republican potentate, 
slumped glumly in his chair. “I told 
William McKinley it was a mistake to 
nominate that wild man for Vice Presi- 
dent,” Hanna growled. “I asked him if 
he realized what would happen if he 
should die. Now look, that damned 
cowboy is President of the United 
States!” 

For a while no one was quite sure 
about the policy of the new President; 
no one was ever quite sure what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt would do. Then, gradu- 
ally, his role became plain. During the 
decades of Republican certitudes, the 
men down the ranks of American soci- 
ety, the farmer and the factory hand 
scrounging for a living, the new immi- 
grants and the minority groups yearn- 
ing for more money and more status, 
even the clerk insisting he was also a 
businessman—all of these groups were 
growing increasingly restless. To mil- 
lions, the innovating Republicanism of 
the 19th Century began to appear a 
crabbed conservatism, interested pri- 
marily in protecting and advancing 
those who had already arrived, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was too much the natu- 
ral politician not to sense the vote-getting 
possibilities in this mounting discon- 
tent. He was also a prime specimen of 
that political type which was to play so 
critical a role in the modern history of 
the United States—the American aris- 
tocrat with a patrician sniffishness to- 
ward mere businessmen and a patrician 
sense Of noblesse oblige toward the less 





favored, a tendency to think of himself 
as part of a steward class with the duty 
of meting out even-handed justice to all 
groups, an enormous sense of personal 
security which could make him quite 
ready to be part of the new, the spec- 
tacular, the rambunctious. 

Before long Mark Hanna knew full 
well what horse his cowboy was riding. 
The Republican Roosevelt was emerg- 
ing as the first political leader to move 
effectively against basic Republican 
attitudes. 

In razzledazzle phrases, Roosevelt 
preached the doctrine of strong Execu- 
tive leadership, thundering against the 
““malefactors of great wealth” and for a 
general “square deal.’ The Presidential 
leadership, however much it skittered 
and wobbled, moved in the direction of 
the use of Federal powers to check 
large-scale capital and to strengthen the 
position of lower-income groups. A 
new attitude permeated the White 
House. Since the days of Ulysses Grant, 
the typical visitor had been a banker or 
an industrialist come to deal on equal, 
if not superior terms with the Presi- 
dent, or a politician wearing plainly the 
collar by which some corporation con- 
trolled him. 


usinessmen, announced 

Roosevelt, needed “‘edu- 

cation and sound chas- 

tisement.”” While rarely 

neglecting the politicians, 

he managed to con- 

vey the impression that he consid- 
ered them a decidedly inferior lot. The 
White House calendar was crowded 
with the names of writers, artists, pro- 
fessors, anyone with an idea, particu- 
larly a new and startling idea. The 
President wrote introductions to dissi- 
dent books, named that persistent non- 
conformist, Oliver Wendell Holmes, to 
the Supreme Court, made it plain that 
Catholics were welcome in the G.O.P. 
not only for their votes but for them- 
selves, and appointed Oscar Straus 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor— 
the first Jew ever to sit in the Cabinet. 
The United States of the early 1900's 
did not easily dismiss an agitator who 
bore one of the nation’s most aristo- 
cratic names, who could charm a Sun- 
day-school class or lead a regiment, 
turn out historical essays or lasso a 
steer, and who, in addition, happened 
to be President of the United States. 
Well before the end of his Administra- 
tions, the redoubtable Teddy had so al- 


tered the national image of the Repub- 
lican Party that young men like Harold 
Ickes and Dean Acheson were having a 
wonderful time entering politics under 
the Roosevelt banner. An editor of the 
crusading journal, the New Republic, 
went further. Roosevelt, he was sure, 
had transformed Republicanism in a 
way which meant the inevitable disap- 
pearance of the Democratic Party as a 
practical political force. ““The future de- 
mands social change under the leader- 
ship of the Federal Government,” the 
New Republic editor declared. “The 
Democratic Party, based on an alliance 
between Southern Bourbonism and 
corrupt big-city bosses in the North, 
will never be able to produce it. The 
Republicans not only can but are pro- 
ducing it, thereby guaranteeing to 
themselves the coming decades.” 


Years later Harry Truman, comment- 
ing on Republicans like Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, snapped : “The Repubiican Party 
either corrupts its liberals or it expels 
them.’ The remark was blatantly parti- 
san and, as history, full of error. But it 
did point in an extreme way to the 
enormous historic pressure on the Re- 
publican Party to serve business inter- 
ests and to maintain traditional Amer- 
ican middle-class values. 

In 1912 Old Guard leaders of the Re- 
publican Party, assembling for the nom- 
inating convention in Chicago’s elabo- 
rately gabled and turreted Coliseum 
Building, went methodically to work to 
crush Theodore Roosevelt’s ambitions 
for another Presidential term. Twenty 
thousand Roosevelt supporters, jam- 
ming the hall and overflowing for blocks 
around, chanted, paraded, erupted into 
tremendous roars of approval and de- 
nunciation, sang again and again On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers. Their hero 
got off a whole series of teeth-gnashing 
declarations, including one of the most 
famous perorations in American politi- 
cal history: 

“Our cause is the cause of justice 
for all in the interest of all. The pres- 
ent contest is but a phase of the larger 
struggle. . . . We stand at Arma- 
geddon, and we battle for the Lord.” 
But the Old Guard steamroller ground 
ahead and nominated the conservative 
William Howard Taft. The Roosevelt 
forces could only stomp out to cries of 
“robbers” and “traitors,” launch a 
third, “Bull Moose” party, and ensure 
the defeat of both wings of Republican- 
ism. 


owthe Democrats under 
Woodrow Wilson were snatching up the 
colors of change, both in domestic and 
in foreign affairs. World War I and its 
aftermath of disillusionment completed 
the swing of the G.O.P. away from a 
spirit of innovation. The Party not only 
hurried back to McKinleyism; it re- 
turned to a McKinleyism sapped of the 
zest in building, the sense of mission, the 
creativity which had marked the G.O.P. 
when it marched with the early lusty 
advances of the industrial revolution. 

A few years after the Armistice, 
Warren Harding’s amiable smile broke 
over the Inaugural crowd. The new 
President’s father once spoke a three- 
sentence biography of his son. ““War- 
ren, it’s a good thing you wasn’t born a 
gal,” the old man said. “You'd be in 
the family way all the time. You can’t 
say no.” Harding couldn’t say no to 
politicians wheedling privileges for cor- 
porations. He couldn't say no to job- 
seekers like the Rev. Mr. Heber H. 
Votaw, whose qualifications for Super- 
intendent of Federal Prisonsconsisted of 
his having been a missionary in Burma 
and a Republican in Ohio. He couldn't 
say no to a gang of thieves that swept 
into Washington with him, including 
jolly Jesse Smith who used to hum “My 
God, how the money rolls in” while 
he sold Federal favors from the notori- 
ous little green house at 1625 K Street. 

Jesse Smith’s friend in the White 
House did manage three positive 
achievements. The President, according 
to his mistress, left behind an illegiti- 
mate daughter, conceived in the Senate 
Office Building shortly before his nomi- 
nation. Hecontributed the phrase “*back 
to normalcy” to the American language 
because he misread the correct phrase 
“back to normality,” which Prof. Jacob 
Hollander of Johns Hopkins University 
had written for ‘him. And he took a 
firm stand on the tariff. ““We should,” 
the President of the United States told 
a reporter, ‘‘adopt a protective tariff of 
such a character as will help the strug- 
gling industries of Europe get on their 
feet.” The reporter rose and left the 
room speechless. 

After Harding there was Coolidge 
and after Coolidge there was Hoover. 
As President, Coolidge permitted no 
flagrant boodling, made no additions 
to the language or the population. 
Hoover was not only virtuous and 
grammatical; he was highly intelligent 
and, in his own way, quite social- 
minded. By the end of World War I, 


he had established such a reputation as 
a humanitarian that, so the story goes, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to per- 
suade Hoover to declare himself a 
Democrat because F.D.R. thought 
Hoover would be a fine candidate to 
succeed Wilson. Once in the White 
House, Hoover pushed his doctrine of 
“associational activities’ —an effort to 
get corporations, in co-operation with 
the Federal government, to set up codes 
of proper conduct. But no matter what 
the variations under Harding, Coo- 
lidge and Hoover, little that was basic 
changed and the aura of a run-down 
McKinleyism clung to the Republican 
Party throughout the 1920's. Calvin 
Coolidge spoke the G.O.P. tone with 
authentic dreariness. ““The business of 
America,” he would say in his flat, shriv- 
eled way, “is business.” Once a reporter 
asked why the President saw only busi- 
nessmen, particularly businessmen. like 
thesteel magnateCharlie Schwab, whose 
boast was that his real job was “not 
to make steel—it was to make money.” 

The reporter pressed: “Why don’t 
you have writers, artists, musicians, 
actors, poets around the White House 
as Wilson and Roosevelt did?” 

The President looked pained, wasp- 
ish. “I knew a poet once when I was in 
Amherst; class poet, name of Smith.” 
A dry, chilling pause, then: “Never 
heard of him since.” 

The world, in its unbusinesslike way, 
kept right on making trouble, acting 
more and more like a poet on a drunken 
spree. Turbulent, frightening depres- 
sion years, World War II, the Russians, 
nuclear bombs, powerful stirrings at 
the bottom of American society, and 
Indonesians, Saudi Arabians and Ghan- 
aians demanding that America listen 
to them and act—it was all, as the 
aged G.O.P. warhorse James Watson 
said, ‘‘a world I don’t understand and, 
God-dammit, I don’t want to under- 
siand.”’ Amid the furies, two facts be- 
came inescapably plain. The demands 
for Federal social legislation which 
Theodore Roosevelt had sought to sat- 
isfy now seemed, by comparison to the 
new outcries for action, like genteel 
whispers. The Republican tradition of 
foreign policy was undermined. The 
outer world simply would not go away 
and when a sensible, hardheaded citi- 
zen tried to consider it, he found he 
could rely on no comforting law of his- 
tory. Around the globe billions of men 
and women, far from gradually moving 

Continued on Page 141 
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NEW ENGLAND 
JOURNEY | 


by Stephen Birmingham 
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P) reme- sene 


@ No one should go to New England who does not think—or at 
least suspect—that New England is the only worth-while part of the 
United States. Because, of course, this is what it really is. 

It is the place, after all, where so much began, and most of the 
gaudy events in American history—from the Civil War to the 
great California Gold Rush to the Florida land boom—would 
have turned out differently if New England had not been there. 
Could Harvard College have sprouted in Salt Lake City? Could 
Cape Cod houses have been invented in northern Michigan? Could 
an Adams family have flourished in the Dakotas? Could Daniel 
Webster have achieved fame in Milwaukee, or Thoreau beside the 
Salton Sea? I suggest not. If it were not for New England, we 
would have missed several of our best presidents, the lion’s share 
of our poets, and Whe’s Who would probably be published in a 
volume the size of the Mizpah, Minnesota, telephone directory. 

All this may not be enough reason for traveling to New Eng- 
land, but it is helpful to bear in mind. New England does not dis- 
play all her talents openly. But, when approached with reverence 
and respect and love, she rewards the visitor amply. 

My wife and I started our New England journey because it had 
been too long—too long between glimpses of hollyhocks against 
stone walls and iris gardens and the smell of white pine and views 
of mountains and living ocean. Partisans of New England will 
argue over which is the best season for a visit. | am a New Eng- 
lander (born and bred, as they say, as were my parents, my 
grandparents, and several of my great-grandparents before me) 
and, though I no longer live the «, I feel that | am something of an 
authority, and I consider summer as good a season as any to 
visit New England. On a clear June morning, with the top down to 





catch what fell of the intermittent sunshine, we headed northeast 
along U.S. 1, the old Boston Post Road. 

Here and there we made a few probes into Fairfield County, but 
Fairfield County is not really New England. It is only a part of 


THE SMALL FARM. The backbone of New England sustenance since 
the first colonists arrived has undergone few basic changes. The wagon wheel, the 
ax, pitchfork, scythe and bucksaw still are key implements—along with a dairy 


Connecticut which a group of New Yorkers have tried to make herd anda tight barn—-that keep this Brookfield Center, Conn., farm in business. 
look like New England. They have put cupolas on everything. We 
thought this as we drove through the conscientiously “restored” THE VILLAGE GREEN. On such grassy commons the breadth of 


main street of New Canaan which, of course, is not really restored 


New England, the Patriots assembled and pledged their lives to the cause of free- 
at all. It is composed of branches of New York shops and a 


dom. This one is most famous of them all, for it is in Lexington, Mass., where 


supermarket built as Bulfinch might—or then again might not— the first American blood was spilled in the Revolution. The date: April 19, 1775. 
have built them. We thought of this again as we stopped for a Silent symbols are the tricorn, saddlebags, muskets, powder horns and s*vord. 
snack farther on in an archly decorated reconstruction of an ice- Items, Lexington Historical Society 


cream parlor in Westport. Sitting next to us were a pair of six-foot 
showgirls and a television producer, as much at home as if they 
had been at Sardi’s. Westport is, I think everyone will agree, even 
more adorable than New Canaan, Continued on Page 64 
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Continued from Page 62 but just as the ice-cream parlors 
are faintly spurious, so the houses seem not quite real. Their faces 
are made up to look like houses, but the discerning eye penetrates 
these disguises; they are houses made of cake and icing; their win- 
dows are raisins. In movie plots, from time to time, lovers dash off 
to isolated snuggeries in what Hollywood calls “Connecticut.” 
But it is to Westport, actually—where, at great expense, you can 
have an old-fashioned crank-type telephone installed instead of a 
present-day one—that they go. 

Things get more real when you reach New Haven. The land- 
scape softens and you come upon such venerable beach towns as 
Madison, Clinton, Fenwick—the Connecticut Shore—where solid 
families from Hartford, New Britain, Waterbury and Middletown 
annually return for their season in the sun. At Old Saybrook we 
turned northward along Route 9 through Essex and Deep River, 
along the west flank of the Connecticut River Valley. Our chief 
purpose here was to cross the river by the Hadlyme Ferry, a tiny 
anachronism which, if not on your side of the river, will cross to 
fetch you when you ring the bell. The Hadlyme Ferry gives you 
a little-Rhine journey between high green banks and there, looking 
like a miniature Heidelberg, is the castle that William Gillette, the 
actor, whimsically built on one of the loftiest hilltops. (Gillette 





Castle is now'a Connecticut State Park and open to tourists during 
summer; I found the castle’s interior prosaic, furnished largely 
with overstuffed sofas, but seen from the river below it is full of 
mystery and magic.) 

We stopped for the night outside New London. A wonderful 
conglomeration of things go on in New London. There is the Yale- 
Harvard Regatta—a glorious aquatic sprawl that fills a summer 
day with nonsense. Why should the Yale-Harvard Regatta take 
place so far from Harvard or Yale? Reason or not, the city over- 
flows with cheering youth, beer, unsteady alumni who have been 
at it since entraining at Grand Central Station, and with occasional 
screams as someone falls into the Thames River. New London 
also has its more serious side, provided by the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy and, practically across the street, the Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women. The river settles into New London harbor, and 
two long points, capped by the twin forts, Trumbull and Griswold, 
that guarded the city during the American Revolution, shelter the 
harbor. On the eastern side of the harbor, in Groton, is the Atomic 
Age: here the nuclear-powered submarines are built, and here is 
the U. S. Naval Submarine Base. And, though downtown New 
London is full of crabbed streets and crowded store fronts, 
farther out, on the western point, the city becomes serene. Great 
Victorian houses loom imposingly, surrounded by high walls. 
Cars draw under porte-cocheres, and tall, Gothic gables sprout 
iron spears and golden weather vanes. Down by the water, 
cocktail-party sounds float from the decks of yachts from Newport, 
Palm Beach, New Bedford, Oyster Bay, Bar Harbor, gathered 
there for a race—the Off Soundings, perhaps, or some other. 
People in New London take all this in their stride. People born 
in New London like New London and, usually, stay there. It was 
in New London that we began to be sure we were coming into New 
England because a little of everything that New England is seemed 
to be there, including our lobster dinner that night at the Light- 
house Inn. 

The next-morning we drove to Watch Hill, Rhode Island, for a 
swim. Watca Hill is one of the stateliest shore resorts in New Eng- 
land, with more é/an, actually, than Newport. It is more under- 
stated. Watch Hill is tiny (permanent population: 200), but what 
there is of it is composed of handsome houses of gray stone and 
wind-bleached cedar shingles—old beach houses, built in the lavish 
Twenties, with billiard rooms and parquet floors and tall windows 
with billowing white curtains. Wide terraces hold stone tubs of 
crimson geraniums and blue lobelia. Watch Hill should be bathed 
in sunshine at all times because, Continued on Page 66 





THE RIVERS of New England powered the beginnings of the Industrial 
Revolution. Among early Yankee inventions, posed beside the Pemigewasset 
River at Plymouth, New Hampshire, are: a sewing machine, a shoe machine, a 
clock, stove, washing machine, scales, a fire extinguisher and a reclining chair. 

Items, U.S. Patent Model Museum, Plymouth, N.H. 


THE SEA has helped enrich New England with profits from the Indies trade, 
fishing off the Grand Banks and whaling out of New Bedford. Here in the mud 
of Sheepscot Bay at Wiscasset, Maine, two ghostly vessels form a backdrop 
for nautical antiques, among them: a signal cannon, a calking mallet, a speaking 
trumpet, two telescopes, a pelorus, a quadrant, a lamp, blocks and a binnacle. 

Items, Penobscot Marine Museum, Searsport, Maine 
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Continued from Page 64 from any one of the south-facing 
terraces, incomparable views of pearl-colored sea and sky open 
up. But, while we were having lunch on the beach, the sun faded 
and, back in the car with the top up, we headed toward the James- 
town Bridge, along Block Island Sound. By the time we had put 
our car on the ferry to Newport the day had turned windy and cold. 

Newport, which occupies part of the island of Rhode Island, is 
connected to the mainland of Rhode Island by a couple of bridges. 
We took the one to Tiverton and turned south toward Sakonnet. 
he afternoon cleared and darkened, then cleared again, then dark- 
ened again. We were hoping for an unobstructed view of ocean but, 
today, we were not going to get it. When we reached the end of the 
road and the pebbly beach, the sea was lost in fog. We walked on 
the beach in heavy sweaters, listening to the surf and to the wind as 
it flattened the tall grass and sweet fern and clumps of beach plum on 
the shore behind us. A foghorn mourned in the distance. Walking 
back to the car we wondered if the cold of this place had arrested 
the progress of spring: when we had left home our rambler roses 
had begun to fall; here they were still red and clung to stone walls 
in great profusion. Later we learned that Dr. Walter Brownell’s 
climbing roses, developed locally, keep their color and bloom 
throughout most of the summer. (As we moved north, however, 
we were to notiee the pleasant phenomenon of the summer season 
holding back, as if waiting for us; peonies, iris and lupines, long 
gone from our garden at home, were in full color north of Boston 
and, though we did not find crocuses opening when we got to 
Maine, we did see a few late tulips.) Evening in Sakonnet con- 
tinued blustery and, crossing the lawn of a friend’s house where 
we were spending the night, our feet grew heavy with grass clip- 
pings that clung to our shoes. That night, sitting by the fire, 
sipping out-of-season-seeming gin-and-tonics, our friends said, 
“Don’t tell anybody about Sakonnet—please! Let people keep 
going to places like Watch Hill and Newport and the Cape if they 
want to.”’ And the wind shook the shutters of the house and blew 
down the chimney. 

rhe next day it was still raining, but we headed north again and, 
somewhere beyond Fall River, the sun came out and studded 
Route 24 with diamonds. Moving deeper into New England, the 
spiritual tentacles that radiate from New York City become fewer 
and feebler. New York becomes a radio station and, little by little, 
you move toward the limits of its signal. Suddenly a waitress in a 
restaurant admires the bright scarf your wife is wearing and you 
hear her inquire, “Did you buy it in Boston?” A housewife in 
Plymouth explains, “Of course, I buy a few things here, but for 
good clothes I always go to Boston.” And a well-bred lady from 
Quincy gently establishes her pedigree saying, ““My father was 
with a bank—a Boston bank.” 

Boston, geographically, is complex. But the new highways make 
it astonishingly simple to enter. Suddenly, it seemed, we were on 
Tremont Street, the green of the Common just ahead of us. 
Physically, Boston is without doubt the handsomest city in New 
England. But it is not so much Boston’s beauty—not even the 
bow-front houses on Beacon Street—that draws it to my heart. 
It is the improbableness of the place. It is the artificial pond in the 
Common which is called ‘Frog Pond” for no fathomable reason 
unless, perhaps, because the pond has never been known to con- 
tain a frog. And it is hearing about the gentleman who dozed off 
in the Boston Athenaeum, awoke after the place had been locked 
up for the night and, in some annoyance, telephoned the curator 
at his home in the suburbs. The curator, also annoyed, drove back 
to Boston with the key. 

In Boston I needed to cash a check—I wanted about a hundred 
dollars. It took the afternoon to raise this sum. At none of the 
places where my credit was known could I lay hands on more than 
a quarter of this amount, and so I ended up cashing four twenty- 
five-dollar checks at four different Continued on Page 68 





ENTERPRISE rewarded the early New Englanders with worldly goods. An 
example is the Peirce-Nichols House in Salem, among whose family treasures 
are: a Nanking fruit dish, an ivory fan, a posset cup, an Indian shawl, a Liverpool 
pitcher commemorating an ancestral ship launching, and a huge China tea jar. 


EDUCATION. The respect for classical learning—and for what a man is 
and does—is a New England tradition, here symbolized by the atmosphere of a 
student’s room at Dartmouth College. The statue is of Daniel Webster, Class of 
1801, who pleaded the case for freedom of education before the Supreme Court 
after New Hampshire politicians sought to make Dartmouth a state university. 
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Continued from Page 66 places. That evening I com- 
plained mildly to a friend about this and he turned to me quite 
seriously and said, ‘“Well, you see, in Boston we don’t usually carry 
about large sums of money.” This makes me believe the story of 
the Boston gentleman who, when accosted by a footpad, drew him- 
self up to his full stature and replied, “Sir, I never carry cash.” 

The next morning we drove on to Nahant and Swampscott, 
venerable resort towns on the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. 
Boston was in the air of the vast old New Ocean House as we 
entered it. (I realize that “‘the old New Ocean House” is awkward, 
but there it is, part of the contrariness of Boston). We had learned 
the value of staying at New England’s old summer hotels. Whether 
they were humble or grand, each seemed to have one thing in 
common: pienty of room. In this restless age no one, apparently, 
but sweet old ladies wants to spend an entire holiday at a single 
spa. And so the hotels that blossomed like wild flowers all over 
New England during the early years of the century, on shore, lake- 
side and mountain top, now sit surrounded by their golf courses, 
their tennis and badminton and shuffleboard courts, girdled 
with verandas, half empty. 

The New Ocean House, grander than most, is supported by a 
large, devoted clientele. From Roxbury and Tewksbury and Can- 
ton and East Brockton and Worcester and Jamaica Plain—and 
even sometimes from as far away as Lenox—the ladies come. In 
the card room their silver heads bend over Patience games or in 
the music room, nod to the strains of Jn an English Garden by the 
pre-luncheon string quartet. The manager, we were informed, had 
gone to Harvard. In our room, facing the beach, there were white 
window curtains, scatter rugs, a wicker rocking chair, a bathtub 
with lions’-paw feet; under the cotton bedspread were several 
blankets, and sheets spiderwebbed with dainty patches. 

Dinner at the New Ocean House was lobster. (Is it ever possible 
to tire of lobster while traveling along the New England shore?) In 
the dining room a magisterial headwaiter—a Harvard man, too, per- 
haps ?—kept order, and pretty waitresses in butterfly aprons passed 
and :epassed their relish trays. 

On certain evenings at the New Ocean House there is dancing, 
on others, movies. This was a movie night. We had seen the movie, 
so we strolled out onto the veranda, nerve center of the summer 
hotel, to listen to the gossip. The manager was reported to be 
leaving. No one appeared at all ready for a change of managers, 
and the reaction among the guests was thorough disapproval. 
The moon moved out of the clouds, instantly flattering the dark 
waters of the Bay. A little breeze sprang up. The ladies reached 
for their sweaters. It was time for bed. Feeling like cutups, we 
tiptoed into the empty bar for a nightcap. 

Miss May Perkins, who has lived all her ninety-eight years in 
Salem, Massachusetts (she is one of the third generation of Salem 
Perkinses, a stalwart seafaring and banking family), says she can 
tell the minute she crosses from one New England state to an- 
other—by changes in the air and in the color. Miss Perkins is cor- 
rect. All of New England is green in summer but Connecticut is the 
palest green—a green of maples and live oaks and elms and willows 
and, when you see a blue spruce standing on a Connecticut lawn it 
looks artificial and out-of-season, like a Christmas tree kept up too 
long. Connecticut green is a yellow-green, soaked with meadows full 
of buttercups, wild mustard, black-eyed Susans. Rhode Island is 
darker. In Rhode Island the traveler becomes conscious of the 
sea. The water is bluer, livelier. And then you cross the Massa- 
chusetts line and notice the purplish green of pines and spruces. 
The pines thicken and their color darkens as you move north and, 
when you reach New Hampshire, the color is suddenly relieved 
by the white trunks of paper birches. I am speaking, of course, 
only of summer colors. 

Moving from state to state you also notice things in common— 
the way, for instance, people Continued on Page 70 





HOSPITALITY. innkeeping is an honored Yankee calling, and a typical 
tavern is the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, Mass., the inspiration for Long- 
fellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. Clam chowder, turkey, lobster, baked beans, 
summer squash and corn-on-the-cob are the basis for a tradition of good eating. 


RELIGION — and the search for freedom of worship—brought many of our 
founding fathers to the New World and sustained them against the rigors of land 
and climate. It was natural that the first book published (1640) in the colonies 
should be the Bay Psalm Book, a metrical version of the Psalms of David. It is 
shown here in the quiet graveyard of the old church at Sandwich, New Hampshire. 
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Continued from Page 68 have come from other countries of 
the world to New England, settled there, and become irrevocably 
New Englanders. Marblehead may be a Portuguese fishing village 
now, but it is little changed from the Yankee fishing village it was 
two centuries ago. Today, bronze-faced children play in hollyhock- 
burdened yards of houses that sprout Federalist eagles over their 
doorways. New England places her stamp upon all who come here. 

Following the North Shore, we came into New Hampshire and 
there we spotted a group of New England shore houses different 
from any we had seen before. They appeared in a fleet, beyond 
great combers of rhododendron. This flotilla—just beyond Rye 
Beach—seemed to have been set upon some dreaming course of 
its own, for it came upon us so suddenly. From the hardscrabble 
roadside, from a honky-tonk landscape of battered cottages and 
soft-drink signs, and a grubby shore line of rock, barnacle and 
skinny beaches, the road lifted and—voila! We were driving past 
acre upon acre of manicured lawn, tall windows that caught the 
light with purple shadows and reflected the glitter of the sea, and a 
whole horizon of chimneys, each with a full complement of swifts 
and ivy. Dividing the lawns were driveways of raked and reraked 
gravel and, embracing the driveways, were clipped and reclipped 
hedges. The astonishing thing about these houses was that they did 
not seem, as do the “cottages” in Newport, haughty. They seemed 
luxurious but, at the same time, built for children to play in. 

We knew when we crossed into Maine because Maine is truly 
painted in deep greens of shores, harsh blue-black ocean and, 
above all, strong strokes of black volcanic rock scored by passing 
glaciers. Riblike, parallel, the promontories jut into the ocean as 
far as the eye can see, and the wind from the sea is salt-sprayed and 
chilly. Just inland, the wind is dry and warm, heavy with the smell 
of evergreens which cover four fifths of the state. Our impression of 
the houses in rural Maine: the kind of houses a child, given a sheet 
of white paper and a black crayon, and asked to “draw a house,” 
draws. But, on the main streets of such seaports as Kittery and Ken- 
nebunkport, there are wedding cakes, minarets and Greek temples. 

We arrived at Mount Desert Island late in the afternoon. Its 
color had changed since we had seen it last. Though more than a 
dozen years had passed since the fire of 1947 turned the whole 
mountain into a living volcano, it still seemed—as we drove slowly 
up the high, winding road that climbs to the summit—black and 
bare and stripped of greenery. Below us, Bar Harbor’s great 
estates stuck up naked and embarrassed, somehow unreal. Each 
house was a shipwreck, seen through fathoms of clear water. The 
great huils lay all about us, dead, at the bottom of the sea. 

We spent the night at Seal Harbor. Seal and Northeast Har- 
bors—of the “social” areas of the island—have fared better than 
Bar Harbor. Northeast Harbor belongs, somehow, to Philadelphia— 
its social history is inextricably tied to that city. Seal Harbor, on 
the other hand, is New York oriented. Governor Rockefeller, we 
were told in awed tones as we arrived at our hotel, was in residence 
on the hill. Our hotel room was octagonal, with windows on seven 
sides of the octagon, at the top of a salt-shaker-shaped tower. The 
perfect horseshoe harbor opened before us, holding one stately 
swanlike schooner in the evening light. We could smell the dark 
water and, presently, see lights come on in the Rockefeller house. 
Later we walked outside and, on the beach, took off our shoes 
and let the water anesthetize our toes. Flashes of phosphorescence 
lit the waves as night fell and the stars came out. Soon the Rocke- 
feller house was ablaze with lights, but the sky was even more 
thoroughly ablaze with stars. No governor of New York will ever 
outshine a Maine night. 

The next day was a Saturday, and friends in Castine—east of 
Mount Desert, on the lip of Penobscot Bay—expected us in time 
for the church rummage sale, a major social event of Castine’s 
summer season. We got to Castine just before lunch, which we ate 
on the town pier—lobster, of Continued on Page 160 





CAPE COD is peaceful warmth spiked with the color of Sandwich glass 
against shingles weathered silver gray. The Sandwich-glass items, here posed 
at Chatham, are: a beehive sugar bowl, cruet set, pressed-glass pitcher, wine 
glass, threaded decanter, perfume bottles, a ruby chalice and an opaque compote. 

Items, Sandwich (Mass.) Historical Museum 


THE SMALL TOWN in rural New England fits a special pattern—white- 
steepled church surrounded by white clapboard dwellings in a fertile valley. The 
homes are full of heirlooms: hooked rugs, Windsor chairs, spinning wheels, 
patchwork quilts, butter molds, pewter ware, samplers and needlework pic- 
tures. This is Peacham in northeastern Vermont; its church was built in 1806. 

Items, Peacham Historical Society 

















America’s billion-dollar curiosity shop contains 
such treasures as the world’s biggest crystal ball, an African 


honey guide and Gen. Phil Sheridan’s horse 
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@ A small boy recently hurried into the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the nation’s foremost group 
of museums, on the Mall between the Capitol 
and the Washington Monument. He carried a 
garter snake in a peanut-butter jar. ““They said 
you can tell me what kind it is,” he said to a 
guard. ““We have « lady here who will know,” 
the guard said, ahd passed him backstage to 


. Dr. Doris Cochfan, curator of reptiles and 


amphibians. She interrupted her classification 
of South American frogs and looked at the 
boy’s snake. She wrote down its scientific 
name, Thamnophis sirtalis, and declined his of- 
fer to leave it at the Smithsonian. ““We already 
have some of those.” “O.K.,” the boy said. 
““Where can I see the whale?” 

It is too early to tell whether the boy will 
become a zoologist, but if he does, he will not 
be the first scholar started by the Smithsonian. 
U.S. scientists were recently asked what first 
got them interested in science. It was expected 
that an inspired t¢acher would be the leading 
answer. But childhood visits to museums came 
first, and the Smithsonian led all the rest. 

Last year more than seven million nonpay- 
ing visitors saw a million things in the Smith- 
sonian’s six buildings—the turreted Norman 
castle that was coAnpleted in 1855 to house the 
institution, the Natural History Museum, the 
Arts & Industries Building, the National Air 
Museum and two great art accumulations, the 
National Gallery, and the Freer Gallery. Four 
million visited WaShington’s National Zoolog- 
ical Park, a Smithsonian duchy in Rock Creek 
Park, while scholars frequented more remote 
divisions—the Canal Zone Biological Area on 
Barro Colorado Island, Gatun Lake, for exam- 
ple, and the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Fifty million sp‘cimens are kept out of sight 
in the Smithsonia/\ study collections. Few vis- 
itors see the fourteen million insects, the 
twenty thousand human skulls, or the com- 
plete paraphernalia of an old-time torchlight 
parade, including banners, marching uniforms 
and torches. In the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, known #rincipally to researchers, 
there are seventeen thousand photographs of 
American Indian life. In its inadequate space, 
the Smithsonian obeys a folk mandate to dis- 
play the gowns of America’s First Ladies and 


a ninety-foot sulphur-bottom whale. It exhibits 
“the number-one museum item in the United 
States,” the gigantic shell-holed Star Spangled 
Banner that Francis Scott Key saw flying over 
Fort McHenry. The Smithsonian, once dispar- 
aged as “The Nation’s Attic,” is actually a 
universe of knowledge about man and nature. 
It could not be replaced for a billion dollars. 

Now on display are eighteen historic air- 
craft, from the Wright Brothers’ Kitty Hawk 
Flyer to the Bell X-1, the first plane through 
the sound barrier. In storage at Suitland, 
Maryland, are 150 others, including a World 
War Il prop-jet—the Douglas X-B42A, or 
““Mixmaster,”” awaiting the erection of a new 
National Air Museum. There already is rising 
a thirty-six-million-dollar Smithsonian Mu- 
seum of History and Technology on Washing- 
ton’s Mall, due to open in 1962. 

The Smithsonian has more original White 
House possessions than the White House. 
After Margaret Truman’s piano started through 
the floor in 1948, the Smithsonian seized the 
paneling and fittings removed during recon- 
struction. It already had casts of George 
Washington’s teeth and Lincoln’s head and 
hands. Its new Hall of Mammals shows tro- 
phies of Theodore Roosevelt’s African shoots ; 
General Eisenhower’s summer dress uniform 
and Gen. Phil Sheridan’s horse, Winchester, 
are on view in other halls. 

These days the Smithsonian is passing 
through a metamorphosis. A staff of exhibits 
technicians is transforming it into a dazzling 
modern museum at the rate of four new halls 
a year. One of the latest, the Hall of Gems and 
Minerals, shows the world’s biggest crystal 
bali (12% inches in diameter), the Hope dia- 
mond and the first gold nugget found at Sut- 
ter’s Mill. In the same hall are featured sur- 
passingly beautiful uncut mineral specimens 
displayed in Tiffany-style cabinets. Artists and 
fashion designers, seeking inspiration, study 
such masterworks of nature as a pedestal of 
gray Arkansas tourmaline studded with flow- 
ering mauve crystals. One visitor told the 
curator, Dr. George S. Switzer, “You ought 
to sell geological hammers. This will turn half 
the country into rock-hounds.” 

A European ornithologist called the re- 
styled Bird Hall the best museum display of 


by James Dugan 


birds in the world. The exhibits experts have 
replaced the musty curio cabinets with “idea 
cases,” which tell stories. A typical “idea 
case,” for example, has been designed as an 
essay on the courtship and mating of birds, 
with mounted specimens arranged among 
brilliant flats and pedestals and with silk- 
screened legends tying everything together in a 
lifelike illustrated story. The appeal of the new 
displays can be measured in the Halli of North 
American Indians where one side of the corri- 
dor is lined with the natural-habitat groups 
of plaster Indians weaving and dancing. On 
the other side, idea cases draw as many people 
as the life tableaux. 

One of the arresting habitat groups in Bird 
Hall shows the African honey guide, a bird 
that leads people to wild honeycombs. It was 
naturally presumed that the honey guide ate 
honey until Herbert Friedmann, Smithsonian 
ornithologist and head curator of zoology, 
brought several of the birds from Africa and 
dissected them. He found that the bird is not 
primarily a honey eater; it eats the seemingly 
indigestible wax of the comb. In the bird’s 
stomach Doctor Friedmann found parasitic 
bacteria which broke down the wax so that it 
could be digested. He brought this news to the 
attention of medical researchers, since there is 
a widespread belief that the viruses of tuber- 
culosis and the common cold are armored 
against antibiotics with a coat of wax. 

The exhibits experts, in redoing the Smith- 
sonian, are not eliminating all cluttered ex- 
hibits. Some are being kept for “the browsers 
who want to look at a lot of stuff and discover 
things for themselves,” says John Anglim, who 
is in charge of the display of exhibits. One of 
the newer popular halls, of Life in Early 
America, is ingeniously laid out in a serpen- 
tine fashion so that the stroller is lured around 
the next bend before he can see the end of the 
hall, and does not skip displays. In this hall, 
early America—from the first European settle- 
ments to the Industrial Revolution—is de- 
picted in a series of idea cases, with four period 
interiors and a complete 17th Century House 
from the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The apogee of feminine interest is the First 
Ladies Hall in the Arts & Industries Building. 
Mannequins in the dresses of all the White 





House hostesses are arrayed in White House 
rooms of various periods. Each gown is a doc- 
umented original, except that of Martha Jef- 
ferson Randolph, President Jefferson’s daugh- 
ter. Only her shawl is authentic. It is all that 
has survived of her wardrobe. Four recent 
First Ladies, the Mesdames Hoover, Roose- 
velt, Truman and Eisenhower, stand in a 
replica of the White House East Room, none 
looking at another. Perhaps after the coming 
election a good mixer will turn up and intro- 
duce the ladies to one another. 

The Transparent Woman, an electronic 
marvel, that demonstrates organic functions 
every fifteen minutes, is displayed in the new 
Hall of Health—not Medicine or Disease; the 
Smithsonian accentuates the positive. Boys 
eventually tear themselves away from this ex- 
hibit to see the venerable automobiles, horse- 
drawn vehicles and vintage aircraft. 


he two earliest airplanes on view 

demonstrate that, while the Smith- 

sonian is omniscient, it is not in- 

fallible. One is the Aerodrome, 

built by the third Smithsonian 

secretary, Samuel Langley. In 
1903 he catapulted it from a houseboat and it 
plunked abruptly into the water. Nine days 
later the Wright Brothers put their Flyer into 
the air at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, only 
to have the Smithsonian recognize Langley’s 
machine as “the first man-carrying aeroplane 
in the history of the world, capable of sus- 
tained free flight.” The claim was made not by 
Langley but by his disciple, a Smithsonian ge- 
ologist named Charleg Walcott, who succeeded 
him as Secretary. Dr. Walcott took the Aero- 
drome off exhibit in 1914 and attempted to 
prove that it could fly. The machine was air- 
borne five seconds. Orville Wright got so an- 
gry he sent the Kitty Hawk plane to the Sci- 
ence Museum in London, where during World 
War II it was stored underground to avoid the 
fury of its descendants. Walcott’s successor, 
Dr. Charles Abbot, apologized to the surviv- 
ing Wright Brother, admitting that he had 
undeniably “‘made the first successful flight by 
man in a_heavier-than-air machine under 
power and control.” After Orville’s death in 
1948, the London museum gracefully yielded 





to his executors and sent the Flyer to the 
Smithsonian. 

Among the aeronautical exhibits, to the sur- 
prise of many visitors, is a highly developed 
liquid-fuel rocket of the type launched in 1926 
by a Smithsonian experimenter, Robert H. 
Goddard. The Germans used this rocket to 
develop the V-2, which in turn stimulated 
America to rocket research. 

The Smithsonian has an extraordinary col- 
lection of meteorites, begun eighty years ago 
when its outer-space studies already were a 
generation old. Today the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory at Cambridge is in 
charge of the artificial-satellite visual-tracking 
program with twelve stations around the globe 
equipped with large telescopic cameras, and 
five thousand volunteer Sputnik spotters. 

One of the proudest displays in Arts & In- 
dustries is the ingenious portable desk upon 
which Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It was given in 1890 by 
the Coolidge family of Boston, accompanied 
by a presentation note in Jefferson’s hand 
pasted on the lid. In 1925 the Bismarck Mu- 
seum in Berlin asserted that it owned Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration desk, saying that it had been 
given to the Iron Chancellor by a Boston 
Coolidge. Then a physician in Berryville, Vir- 
ginia, announced that he owned the Declara- 
tion desk. So did the Jefferson Museum at 
Monticello. Each desk had the accompanying 
letter in writing so identical that experts could 
not tell them apart. When the desks were com- 
pared, only the Smithsonian’s had hand- 
wrought hinges and wood of the Revolution- 
ary period. Then an 1899 letter turned up, re- 
vealing that the Coolidges had permitted some 
copies of the desk to be made for the 1876 
Centennial. Nobody yet knows how Jeffer- 
son’s letter was faked so expertly. 

Also displayed in the hall of Arts and Indus- 
tries are watches, clocks, locks, typewriters, 
phonographs and the like. The curator of this 
“light machinery” is Edwin Battison, a lean 
Vermonter who walked in one day and asked 
to see the lock collection. He identified locks 
as fast as the drawers were opened and Dr. 
Robert Multhauf, head curator of the depart- 
ment, persuaded Battison to become a cura- 
tor. The Yankee had learned about locks from 
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a trusty in the Vermont State Penitentiary, in 
which Battison played with the warden’s son 
as a boy. The trusty also taught them how to 
cook dynamite to make TNT, but Battison has 
not pursued this study. As a hobby Battison 
collects Stanley Steamers. He has three, in- 
cluding Stanley Steamer No. |. On the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Stanley Brothers’ feat of 
driving this vehicle to the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton, Battison fired her up and repeated the 
climb. The Smithsonian does not own a single 
Stanley Steamer, but the Curator of Transpor- 
tation, Howard Chapelle, is assiduously culti- 
vating his colleague. 


The Smithsonian was started by James 
Smithson (1765-1829), an illegitimate son of 
the first Duke of Northumberland. A frail, 
broken-nosed wanderer and gambler, Smith- 
son was also a gentleman scientist of such tal- 
ent that he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society at twenty-three. He never visited 
America, although his bones were brought 
from Italy in 1904 by Alexander Graham Bell! 
and entombed in a mortuary room in the old 
Smithsonian Building. No one knows why 
Smithson in his 1826 will left half a million 
dollars “to found at Washington under the 
name of the Smithsonian Institution, an estab- 
lishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” His only known con- 
nection with the Republic was through his 
half-brother, General, the Earl Percy, who 
commanded the redcoats at Lexington in 1775. 

»Smithson’s gold arrived in the U.S. in 1838 
afid Congress puzzled for eight years over 
what to do with it. In 1846 the Smithsonian 
was chartered to collect “‘all objects of art and 
foreign and curious research and objects of 
natural history, plants and geology, and min- 
eral specimens belonging to the United States.”’ 
It would be difficult to think of anything this 
ruled out. 

The Smithsonian was very lucky in its first 
secretary, Joseph Henry, a physicist whose 
accomplishments were as great as his fame is 
small. He discovered the principle of electro- 
magnetic induction before Faraday, demon- 
strated an electric telegraph before Morse, and 
by the 1850's was issuing the world’s first sci- 
entific weather Continued on Page 118 
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Skipwith Kendall, of New York and Palm Beach, a sun-worshiper who even loves the 
water, models a one-piece Cole of California screen-painted 

Helanca maillot with tied bra. The scene is the very 

social Gulf Stream Polo Club, Palm Beach, where ladies usually dress more elegantly.» 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


Out of the Swim 


The latest bathing suits displayed in Florida settings both rich and raffish 


@ Once upon a time, when life was sim- 
ple, a woman’s bathing suit served her 
admirably and usefully. It was intended 
to permit her to enjoy the water, yet 
keep her modestly covered. What it 
lacked in beauty and fetching design it 
made up in comfort. But women being 
women, and modern times making them 
rebellious, the bathing suit designed pri- 
marily for swimming had to go. Every 
woman worth her 20th Century inde- 
pendencesaid so, and the fashion industry 
soon backed up her yearnings with more 
daring designs, bolder colors, more skin- 
satisfying materials. Everybody was 
happy, including male beach and pool 
oglers, who love a good display. 

Over the years, the bathing suit has 
become as crucial a part of a lady’s ward- 
robe as a pocketbock, and no self-re- 
specting woman would be without half 
a dozen of each in her wardrobe. This 
summer she has an embarrassment of 


Continued on Page 78 





At one of Florida’s innumerable orange stands, Skipwith appears “Africa, U.S.A.,” a menagerie of wild animals at Boca Raton, provides 
comfortably cool in Rose Marie Reid purple block-print sheath with crushed the background for this tame Rose Marie Reid two-piece white 
cummerbund, V-neck and camisole strap. The material is woven Vyrene. Arnel jersey suit, with shirred bra, adjustable halter strap and pleated skirt. 











Ny Sota otiniads anes 


Among baskets of shells and coral at Pancho’s Shellorama at Dania, Our model lures in the customers at Clyde Beatty's ““Jungleland,” 
Skipwith poses in an elasticized cotton-knit Catalina, north of Miami, with this Cole Chromspun one-piece checked maillot 
vividly striped in blue-and-fuchsia and appealingly form-fitting. with big white buttons. It plunges in back as well as in front. 
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What girl can resist turning up at a ball game during spring training ? Here 
Skipwith has an excellent view of the action from the top of 

the Kansas City Athletics’ dugout at West Palm Beach. Her uniform: 

a Catalina Lycra and Helanca solid-color maillot with plunging back. 
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Out of the Swim 


Continued from Page 75 

riches to choose from, bathing suits in 
every possible design, color and fabric. 
Designs range from the classic one-piece 
suit with skirt to the bikini, which more 
and more Riviera-oriented American 
women are daring to wear. Colors are 
available from the gaudy to the conserv- 
ative—Hawaiian and Tahitian prints, 
floral patterns, pastels, neutrals, blacks 
and whites. Fabrics to choose from in- 
clude nylon, cotton, Arnel jersey, Lastex, 
synthetic rubber, rayon—something for 
every taste. Shopping for bathing suits 
is getting to be an exquisitely painful 
pleasure. 

As the photographs on these pages 
show, the bathing suit these days is not 
necessarily intended for the water. In the 
year-round playground of Florida, it is 
the casually correct garment to wear in 
the sun, for relaxation or sport. Of course, 
if absolutely driven to it, you can always 
use it for swimming. THE END 
Sandals by Bernardo. Accessories from Saks 


Fifth Avenue 
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HAWAII respectability to any group. Perhaps Ha- _ counting island duty as outside the coun- happy”—a condition defined as an 

waii’s representation in Congress is indica- _ try.) As members of fully integrated or- urge to get in your car and drive 

Continued from Page 54 tive of its unresolved internal condition: ganizations, the armed forces are acutely _ straight ahead for a thousand miles in- 

, Sen. Hiram L. Fong is of Chinese origin, aware of Hawaii’s social and racial dis- stead of just round and round one 

they say they are going to another state, Sen. Oren E. Long Caucasian, Rep. Dan- tinctions; but that doesn’t spoil their damned island. However, the fliers 


we counsel against the marriage.” iel K. Inouye Japanese. enjoyment of Fort de Russy, a quarter have one astounding complaint: the 
Significantly, the Junior League and No less devoted to paradise than their mile of Waikiki now entirely devoted to weather is wonderful for routine mis- 


Outrigger and Oahu country clubs, like _ civilian counterparts are the military per- service recreation and often hungrily eyed —_ sions, but frequently they have to burn 
the Pacific Club, are restricted to Cau- sonnel stationed on Oahu, which remains by would-be hotel builders. In common a good deal of fuel finding clouds to 
casians and people partly or wholly of the favorite overseas station. (Statehood _with the nonmilitary folk, few service hus- _ practice instrument procedures. 
Hawaiian blood, which is a passport of notwithstanding, the Pentagon goes on _ bands and wives complain of being “rock 


Assuming there are delicate souls 
who will be oppressed by the brassy 
expressionism of Waikiki, I can heartily 
recommend the outer islands to them. 
Anyone with a taste for incredibly 
green verdure rising abruptly from the 
sea, for tangles of mountains and tropi- 
cal undergrowth, for picture-book surf 
breaking on a coral reef and Miss Sadie 
Thompson’s rain, shouldn't miss these 
refreshing alternatives. 

Hawaii, Kauai and Maui are the 
best. Virtuaily no interisland surface 
transport exists, but all are served by 
two excellent airlines, Aloha and Ha- 
waiian. The longest trip isn’t much 
over an hour, and we had the chummy 
feeling of belonging to the mob when 

. traveling in a plane containing enor- 
mous brown ladies in muumuus, 
pretty Filipinas, grizzled men talking 
local politics, and attractive children of 
mingled bloods good-humoredly called 
“chop suey” in Hawaii. It is not un- 
known for a Hawaiian family to board 
an aircraft accompanied by a pig, and 
the freight versions of the lines carry 
laundry, dry cleaning, produce, fresh 
bread daily, hindquarters of beef and 
live calves. 

On Kauai, you land amid cane fields 
near the county seat town of Lihue, and 
can take in fish ponds, wet and dry 
caverns where tribal chiefs are sup- 
posed to have gathered, geyserlike 
coastal rocks, old Russian forts (this 
isn’t the first time they’ve bothered us), 
and a huge depression in volcanic 
stone called Waimea Canyon. Still bet- 
ter, you can enjoy the handiwork of 
Miss Grace Buscher. She is a demure, 
handsome Pennsylvania lady, an expert 
on island lore, and manager of Coco 

. . Palms. With her partner Lyle Gus- 

Now bulk is out-of-date in luxury cars, too... eter & Sua Wea hae 

sort, she has created a hotel set in a 


; thirty-two-acre palm grove formerly 
See the M BA SS SA D © R V=-8 kapu—taboo—to any he Hawaiian 
ao) 4 ~—e, Ge a}, | * \ — royalty. 

BY RAMBLER Coco Palms fronts on a broad beach 
beside the mouth of the Wailua River. 
On either side and over a lagoon 
stretch buildings and thatched-roof 
cottages, with lanais and crimson car- 
pets. Drums serve as nightstands, large 
white clamshells as wash basins, and 
planters hold small coconuts which 
have sprouted. Attached to some suites 
are private walled-in gardens and out- 
door lava-rock bathtubs. Nobody is 
about to encounter this every day in the 
week, and it’s fun. 

Nights here aren’t dull. Miss Busch- 
er’s researches in Hawaiiana have given 
her a predilection for pageantry, and 
the ceremonial call to dinner is a spec- 
tacle of bronzed, half-naked giants 








Why pay the penalty of excess exterior bulk to get the interior 
comfort and luxury you want? Why pay the penalty of excess 
gas thirst to get luxury car performance? See and drive 
America’s finest compact car—Ambassador V-8. Just nine 
inches longer than the Rambler Six, it fits any garage. 250 
HP performance on regular gas. Luxuries highest-priced cars 
can’t match. Top resale value. See the only true compact lux- 
ury car— Ambassador for 60—finest car ever priced so close 
to the lowest. At your Rambler dealer's. 


AMBASSADOR V-8 
America’s Only 
Compact Luxury Car 





No other luxury car, at any price, offers all these fea- 





tures: individually adjustable front seats; adjustable sounding haunting blasts on conch 
headrests; All-Season air conditioning; Air Coil Ride. Continued on Page 82 
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Kodak Zoom 8 Camera, Automatic f/ 1.9, takes regular, wide- 
angle, and telephoto movies—or lets you zoom. Only $139.50. 


NOW! ZOOM YOUR MOVIES! 


New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera lets you zoom up ciose without 


interrupting the action. Electric eye sets lens automatically. 


Now you can bring the action to you— 
zoom right in for close-ups that will fill your 
screen. With a Kodak Zoom 8 Camera, it’s 
easy to add thrilling new effects to 8mm movies. 


And you get those effects with sureness and 
ease. You can switch from regular 8mm 
movies to wide-angle views or telephoto close- 
ups without changing lenses. And when you 
want to zoom, you needn’t take the camera 
from your eye—even for a second. Just slide 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “THE ADVENTURES OF THE NELSON FAMILY” 


the lens barrel forward, and you go all the 
way from distant shots to close-ups. 


You lose no time for exposure settings, 
either. The Zoom 8 Camera’s electric eye sets 
the lens for you automatically—and keeps it 
correctly set the whole time you’re shooting. 

See the Kodak Zoom 8 Camera for your- 
self. Look through its 6-element telescopic 
viewfinder. And imagine the fun it can give 
you—with sparkling movies that zoom. 
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Kodak Cine Showtime 
Projector, Model A20, 
shows your movies auto- 
matically. In less than 5 
seconds, it takes the film 
from your fingers, threads 
itself, and starts the super- 
bright show. $137.50. 
Prices are list, include Federal 
Tax, and are subject 


to change without 
nolice. 





Continued from Page 80 

shells and racing around to ignite for- 
ests of kerosene-burning torches stuck in 
the ground, while maidens in costume 
sing plaintive old island melodies. The 
floor show, an oddity, presents a group 
of Mormons aged six to sixty in a charm- 
ing, unsophisticated, somehow unamateur 
performance of sacred and profane songs, 
hula dancing and choral numbers. Sunday 
nights, Father John McDonald brings 


FROM THE 


his well-known St. Catherine’s parish 
choir to deliver programs that range from 
Aloha Oe and Danny Boy to Gregorian 
chants. 

Like all the outer islands, Kauai is 
harried by packaged tours in which the 
visitor, sold the Hawaiian works at a 
fixed price, is rushed through with scant 
opportunity to lie in the sun, play golf 
or test his threshold to alcohol. Tight 
schedules arouse a painstaking attitude in 


HEART 


victims, and they normally spend their 
waking hours in motorcars, resolved to 
leave no natural bridge or river of lava 
unseen. Because the majority are over 
forty and in flight from Canadian win- 
ters or West Coast congestion, their 
hurry is a source of regret to interested 
bystanders. 

One of these is Charlie Fern, editor of 
Garden Island, Kauai’s lone newspaper, 
and, naturally, an operative for H.V.B, 


“®F SCOTLAND®S WHISKY COUNTRY 


» An elegantegnd classic scotch; so Superb that for more than a century 
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Charlie, who would be chosen at once 
by Hollywood's Central Casting for 
the role of a small-town newspaper- 
man, flew from Honolulu to Lihue 
quite incredibly in 1919 in a Jenny, 
on a barnstorming tour devoted to sell- 
ing perilous rides at ten dollars per 
head. His glue and bailing wire failing 
to hold, he changed occupations and 
began a protracted love affair with 
Kauai. 

“The tourists could fish,” Charlie 
says sadly. “If you can’t get the big 
ones you can always get something, so 
you're never disappointed. Don’t they 
get enough motoring at home? The 
snow banks and the no-left-turn signs 
will be there when they get back.” 


We found the Big Island, Hawaii, to 
have the largest area—more than 4000 
square miles—and the widest varia- 
tions in climate and topography. At- 
tractions include our remotest na- 
tional park and Volcano House, a 
hostelry perched upon the edge of an 
immense crater and presided over by 
Uncle George Lycurgus, aged 100; a 
periodically erupting mountain, Mauna 
Loa; fields of orchids around Hilo, the 
principal town; tree-fern forests and a 
falls in the Wailuku River that makes 
constant rainbows; and plenty of roads 
difficult enough for the stanchest driv- 
ers. And the highway department has a 
sense of humor—on one rough, moun- 
tainous stretch between Hilo and Kona, 
a sign carries the warning, “Improved 
Road Ends.” 

While we were on the Big Island, 
Mount Kilauea, Mauna Loa’s disas- 
trous pal, chose to blast off in a spec- 
tacular fashion. Coincidentally we fell 
in with Slim Holt, another agent of 
the omnipresent H.V.B., who took us 
with him in a light plane to inspect his 
paradisiacal development of Warm 
Springs, scene of a number of tropical 
movies. 

The eruption was operating on full 
throttle as we circled it, pushing a 
column of fire and molten lava and 
spewn rocks six hundred feet high in 
the air. Beneath, more burning lava 
pushed in a broad river to the sea, 
ruining in its course Warm Springs 
and the village of Kapoho. 

Such a close-up of hell in action left 
us speechless, and Slim, a tall, bronzed 
man of part-Hawaiian descent with an 
awing fund of energy, was also pensive. 
We understood and sympathized. Al- 
though Slim’s main business, seconded 
by an amiable lieutenant named Ducky 
Goo, lies in the supplying of tour and 
U-drive cars and arranging fishing ex- 
peditions, hunting for wild sheep and 
boar, and jeep journeys in the upcoun- 
try with camping equipment, his spe- 
cial pet enterprise had been the Warm 
Springs resort. Nevertheless, by the 
time we were back at the Hilo airport, 
he had recovered his habitual forceful- 
ness. 

““Now you can see what I mean about 
the future of tourism in the Big Is- 
land,” he said, with a certain glum 
pride. “There’s something for every- 
body, no matter. who he is. We even 

Continued on Page 84 








A picnic on the beach at the Piscadera Bay Club, one of the fine places to eat in Curacao. Photo by Fritz Henle. 


A Caribbean dish to remember... 


“Keshy Yena’” al fresco in Curacao 


Let the sparkling sea around Curacao whet 
your appetite for a meal like this—as un- 
usual and delectable as the island itself. 

You’ll love Curacao—and Jamaica, La 
Guaira-Caracas, Puerto Cabello, Guanta 
and Trinidad, too. They’re all part of a 
luxurious 16-day Alcoa cruise sailing every 
Saturday from New Orleans. And you’ll love 
the ship—beautiful outside staterooms, tiled 
pool, gracious lounges, unsurpassed food and 
service, and fully air-conditioned. 

If you prefer informal cruising, try an 11- 
to-25-day ““Vagabond Voyage” on a com- 
fortable Alcoa freighter from New York, 
New Orleans or Mobile, or an off-beat, 
2-week cruise on an air-conditioned ore ship 
from Gulf ports. See your travel agent or 
write to: Cruise Dept., Alcoa Steamship 
Company, Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N.Y. 4, N.Y., 
or One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


Keshy Yena, in the Papiamento language 
of the Netherlands Antilles, means 
Stuffed Cheese—a mouth- 

watering blend of bland Edam 

and spicy ingredients. Like to 

try this exclusive recipe at home? 

Write to Alcoa’s New York 
address for your copy of our 

free recipe booklet of exotic 

“Caribbean Dishes to Remember.” 
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Continued from Page 82 
furnish smog for homesick Californians 
from real live volcanoes.” 

Having come to Hawaii, you must go 
to the Kona Coast. There are regular 
flights from Hilo, but the trip by auto- 
mobile is too scenic to miss. You leave 
damp lowlands, with tin-roofed shacks 
peeping from the jungle, and climb to 
high country both forested and bare, en- 
countering herds of cattle and green crops 


and desertlike expanses studded by cacti. 
Then, dropping gradually through coffee 
plantations along an excellent highway, 
you arrive at the coast and the town of 
Kailua. 

Kona is warm, dry and languid. Kailua 
runs for perhaps a dozen blocks along 
the shore, cross streets vanishing into hill- 
sides, and offers few conventional tourist 
seductions except the Ocean View Restau- 
rant, a Chinese-family affair that can be 
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rewarding if the cook is in a good 
mood. They tell the story of the visiting 
nabobs who went especially to the 
Ocean View to get a Cantonese shrimp 
dish enjoyed on a previous visit; a 
daughter waited upon them, took the 
order expressionlessly, retired to the 
kitchen to confer with her father, and 
as expressionlessly came back. “He 
don’t feel like it tonight,” she reported. 

The Polynesian and Hawaiian in- 
fluence is strong here, and the Oriental 
spirit of compliance relatively weak. 
Running a hotel on the Kona Coast is a 
delicate matter ; help is brought directly 
from the backwoods, and Hawaiians 
do not take kindly to scoldings or rigor- 
ous time schedules. During moments of 
stress, they are given to smiling and 
agreeing—and disappearing. 

South of Kailua lies a colony of 
elaborate homes, among them that of 
colorful William H. Hill, president of 
the State Senate. Senator Hill has spent 
thirty-one years in Hawaiian public 
service. His last campaign was con- 
ducted with the aid of a Model-A Ford, 
hula dancers, ukulele strummers and a 
myna bird that screamed “Vote for 
Doc Hill!” A sizable majority of the 
electorate did. 

But Senator Hill isn’t the only Kona 
sight. At Honaunau, down the coast, 
lies the City of Refuge, a pleasing gar- 
den now where once victims of kapus 
allegedly took sanctuary. Across Kea- 
lakekua Bay stands a monument com- 
memorating the spot where Captain 
Cook got his; boats take you there, a 
little space forever England. 

The sensible things to do, though, be- 
cause Kona has a reasonable facsimile 
of heavenly peace, are sitting down to a 
drink, swimming and sunning, or go- 
ing fishing for the big ones. Since no 
facilities for canning are available, hotel 
diners usually benefit from a good 
catch. Triumphant fishermen are hon- 
ored on the menu cards with acknowl- 
edgments such as “Filet of Fresh Mr. J. 
Ralston Givens Marlin, Sauce Tar- 
tare.” Afterward, filled with gifts from 
the sea and poi cocktails (made of gin 
and you-know-what, and no emetic), 
you might catch a cab to the Tropicana, 
a relaxed saloon in which local musi- 
cians, running true to form, refuse to 
play Hawaiian airs and line out calyp- 
SOs. 

The two leading hotels are the spa- 
cious, comfortable Kona Inn, long es- 
tablished, and the King Kamehameha, 
a recent addition in the manner of a 
West Berlin apartment house. Every 
room in the Kamehameha has a lanai 
porch with an ocean exposure, and the 
lobby is startling with its terrazzo 
floors, white tapa cloth on the walls, 
and orchids sprouting from stretches of 
black lava rock. Guests who like ele- 
gant simplicity, plus a decorative motif 
that can embrace oversized clamshells, 
lamps which resemble glass floats for 
Japanese fish nets, and matting carpets 
with equal ease, are going to like this. 
Being another Lyle Guslander produc- 
tion, the Kamehameha has an evening 
ceremony, devised by Miss Grace 
Buscher, using scantily clad Hawaiians, 
outrigger canoes, conch calls and plenty 
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Tour historic 


sites of the Old South. .. enjoy 
good fishing...relax on surf washed 
beaches... visit Montgomery—Cradle 
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will be yours 
when you come. 
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All the road maps 
you'll ever need... 
in one convenient 


THE complete guide to 50 states, 
Mexico and Canada * to 15 Na- 
tional Parks, 170 cities, 24,000 
separate places * to new roads, toll 
roads, freeways, fast routes and 
scenic routes. All in full color. 


New size—handy $4 95 


tocarrywithyou. ONLY 


At book and stationery stores 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A distinctive new group of fifty-three cards 
from the Museum’s own collections — Master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, illuminated 
medieval manuscripts in precious colors, Vic- 
torian Christmas illustrations, enamels on 
gold, embroidered silks, ivories, and works of 
art from ancient Greece, India and Japan. 

All of the cards are princed under the direct 
supervision of the Metropolitan Museum and 
cost from § to 95 cents each. They can be 
bought only by mail or at the Museum itself. 
Send the coupon below, enclosing 25 cents 
for the illustrated catalogue to be mailed 
about September 1. 
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of burning kerosene, Many a night 
somebody on the hills phones the fire 
department to say the town is burn- 
ing down and has to be informed 
it’s merely the tourists getting ready to 
eat. 

I thought the food excellent; pos- 
sibly the best I encountered in the is- 
lands. Kamehameha’s manager, Bill 
Kline, had the foresight to abduct a 
chef from a good Waikiki restaurant 
and the effect shows. There is an array 
of hot-weather dishes rivaling a Stock- 
holm smorgasbord, and much besides; 
you can polish off a Mai Tai in the bar 
(light and dark rums in a tall glass, for- 
tified by blackberry liqueur) and then 
sit down to a minted fruit cup, Kona 
avocado salad with Roquefort dressing, 
either a lamb curry Madras with chut- 
ney or a filet mignon with sauce Béar- 
naise, and finish up on black Kona 
coffee laced with a good brandy. 


Indomitable strangers on the island 
of Maui will probably have a look at 
the attractive port town of Kahului 
and the neighboring county seat of 
Wailuku, gaze in surprise at a brief di- 
vided highway and a modern housing 
development numbering nearly a thou- 
sand homes, and make the twenty-two- 
mile drive to Lahaina. This coastal vil- 
lage, regarded as romantic by compilers 
of travel folders, was the capital of Ha- 
waii until 1845. Here, in the mid-19th 
Century, Antarctic whaling crews spent 
winters drinking, gambling and com- 
mitting various deadly sins. Mission- 
aries in concert with the monarchy put 
an end to the high living, and when the 
whaling trade played out, Lahaina went 
back to sleep. 

It remains asleep, nursing an enor- 
mous banyan tree covering a third of an 
acre, a ruined pokey for lawless seamen 
of long ago, and a circa 1900 frame 
building called the Pioneer Hotel (some 
rooms with bath) patronized by fanciers 
of the Victorian era. The lady who runs 
the Pioneer, Mrs. Sarah Kaumeheiwa, 
spoken of throughout the islands as a 
“character,” proves on acquaintance to 
be pretty and quiet, and to have the 
poise of a Smith girl. A saloon off the 
lobby, somewhat perfunctorily cleaned, 
is populated by dilapidated, strong- 
breathed beachcomber types, yet their 
conduct is decorous. Maybe the cir- 
cumstance that Mrs. Kaumeheiwa’s 
husband is a member of the Lahaina 
police force accounts for the calm. 

No one knows how long the town 
will remain somnolent. Under new 
management, the Pioneer is about to 
undergo reconstruction. Four miles 
away, at the marvelously beautiful 
beach of Kaanapali, a big hotel is being 
planned. The weather is the driest any- 
where in the state, warm but cooled in 
the evenings by a dependable trade 
wind, and possibly Lahaina is due for a 
rude jet-age awakening. 

Nature lovers are obliged to see the 
lao Valley, handy to Wailuku, and then 
head upward to the ten-thousand-foot- 
high Haleakala Crater, where they can 
join a guided tour on horseback and 
explore the pit. For the benefit of the fa- 
tigued, Kahului has two modern hotels, 


complete with beaches and swimming 
pools. It has, in addition, the best prune 
bread I have ever eaten, the work of a 
lady named Uke Yamamato. 

Alas, few of the packaged tourists cover 
this lovely island adequately. To the sor- 
row of one H.V.B. operative on Maui, 
Judge Edna Jenkins, travel agents regard 
Kahului as a stopping-off place and often 
limit their clients to an eight-hour stay. 
Her Honor, a genial, delightful jurist in 


her middle years, lives in a plantation 
house handsomely furnished with antiques 
and travels all over Maui, and sometimes 
to Molokai, to hold court, If it were feasi- 
ble, Judge Jenkins would sentence visitors 
to a few days on Maui and release them 
on their own recognizance. She. thinks it 
would be good for ‘em. 

Twenty minutes from Kahului by plane, 
or three hours by car over a vista-filled 
road hanging precariously to cliffs, is Hana- 
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Maui, 


world. Its cottages, set in a valley of tropical 


one of the superior hotels of the 


lushness, lie disposed around a golf course 
or in gardens planted with plumiera, ixora, 
pikake,. spider lilies 
and small wild orchids. The public rooms 
part of them paneled in 
scarce and expensive koa wood, constitute 


hibiscus, poinsettias, 


and restaurant, 


a separate building; behind the bar is a 
splendid impressionistic mural by a distin- 
guished island artist, John Young. Guests 
are offered beach and pool swimming, ex- 
plorations of the countryside by automo- 
bile, shopping in Hana village, frequent 
bus service in little Volkswagen equipages 
to outlying sections of the complex, and 


riding facilities at the adjoining Hana Ranch. 
There are also wide-screen movies, a touch 
of Polynesia, absolutely no crowding, surf 
and spear fishing, and a branch bank open 
one hour a day. 

Hana-Maui is the darling of Paul I. 
Fagan, a wealthy San Franciscan, and the 
fifty rooms (he has no plans for expansion) 
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your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt . . . see 


how well it deserves its reputation as the world’s finest vodka. 
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reflect his care and taste. Like 
innkeepers of the past, Robert 
Butterfield, the manager, and his 
wife Charlot maintain good and 
even affectionate relationships 
with ordinary folk and the fa- 
mous alike. Many of Hana- 
Maui’s guests avoid Waikiki al- 
together, simply changing planes 
for Maui at Honolulu. 

We found the atmosphere re- 
laxed and comfortably un-dressy, 
but we heard of one distinguished 
woman who came to Hana-Maui 
accompanied by two maids and a 
valet, and brought her own silk 
sheets and quilts. She appeared in 
public no earlier than afternoon, 
and never removed her elbow- 
length gloves except in privacy. 


Except for the trade winds, 
which tend to lift you off your 
feet when you get on the weather 
side of islands, and the overbook- 
and-explain-later policy of a few 
hotel operators, and a certain 
provincialism induced by self- 
enraptured advertising, I thought 
Hawaii precisely as advertised— 
a dandy paradise with all the 
comforts of home. The new quick- 
step era and booming expansion 
were, I felt, an improvement on 
twenty-odd years ago. With the 
outer islands as an alternative to 
the discordances at Waikiki, all 
can find some fulfillment here. Of 
course, this is no spiritual refuge 
for pale city sophisticates who 
bridle at the pleasures of sea, sun 
and sand. Prices aren’t cheap, but 
even for residents living is 20 per 
cent higher than on the mainland. 

In spite of crowding, increased 
competition and an accelerating 
tempo, Hawaii continues to ex- 
press a simple friendliness and 
courtesy that dates from its 
brown-skinned past. The old Ha- 
waiian life, perhaps. doomed, is 
still romantic and inviting. So 
these beautiful islands, no longer 
remote, slightly fevered by the 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau, beckon 
to you. Come in the fall for Aloha 
Week, a grass-skirted version of 
Mardi Gras, or Prince Kuhio 
Day in March, or any other time. 
The tourist industry will thank 
you to come from as far away as 
possible, and in as large numbers 
as convenient—conventions and 
expense accounts are always wel- 
come. Fiftieth Staters, happy with 
the privilege their children have 
of attending classes barefooted 
until of high-school age, would 
like to buy them shoes anyway. 

Qualifications for the visitor 
are simple, as witness the story of 
Garry, a Japanese man who liter- 
ally runs the whole show at the 
Halekulani Hotel. Queried on a 
form by a New York travel agent 
as to the kind of guest desired (a 
polite mode for finding if racial 
or religious restrictions were in 
force), Garry wrote: “Nice peo- 
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ple. THE END 
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Rendezvous on a cay off Nassau. Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 


: 5 A beach picnic in the Bahamas always rates rave notices. It’s as different from a picnic 
Two on the isle... in anywhere else in the world as a Broadway hit is from a sideshow. And if you picnicked 
waa every day, you still wouldn’t run out of beaches. There are 70,000 square miles of 
+ | X oe ‘wee. ~ AL j. crystal Bahamian seas and treasure islands awaiting you. Head for Nassau. Sample first its 
a E/ FT < /~__ 2. sophisticated sands, then explore its fabulous Outer Resort Islands. You'll find summer 
rates especially attractive. Your Travel Agent is an expert in making arrangements. 
Or, for illustrated brochures, write Dept. K-5, Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board, 
608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


ana the Dahamas 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, $. $. NASSAU, Incres Line, 39 Broadway, New York 6 « From Miami, Mondays and Fridays, $. $. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 6. 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


Baseball 


alla Rizzuto 


by Peter Lyon 


The “‘Scooter’’ brings to his latest 
career of Yankee broadcaster net just 
the experience of a ball player 


but the insight of an all-time star 


@ American sports broadcasters, and espe- 
cially those who describe baseball games, 
provoke in their highly partisan listeners 
everything from extravagant admiration to 
profound loathing. Their mail, which runs 
largely to mash notes, hundreds each week, 
is juicy proof of the affection lavished on 
them; yet no group of men in the republic, 
save perhaps landlords or congressmen, is so 
colorfully cursed or heartily despised. The 
chief reason for the violence of the reaction 
has nothing to do with the broadcasters’ 
personalities—some of them, on close in- 
spection, turn out to be quite pleasant 


men—but rather with the identification of 


the broadcasters with the baseball teams 
for which they shill. 

In this welter of emotion, the purest and 
most intense feeling is that experienced by 
many small boys. They do not hate the 
broadcaster, neither do they love him. They 
simply envy him. To get to go to a ball game 
every day, from spring training in Florida 
to the World Series in the fall, and to get to 
sit in the best seat in the ball park besides— 
here is the twelve-year-old notion of bliss 
everlasting. 

At forty-one, Phil Rizzuto, who is the 
junior member of the three-man team that 


broadcasts all the New York Yankee games, 
is familiar with the small boy’s envy and 
understands it. One recent soft, sunny after- 
noon, Rizzuto sat relaxed in the broadcast- 
ing booth at Yankee Stadium. His alert, 
bright eyes took in the beloved diamond 
before him, the action unfolding, the crowd, 
the waving flags. ‘‘For this,” he murmured, 
with immense satisfaction, “I get paid.” 

This attitude fits him as comfortably as 
his cashmere jacket, for there is still a lot of 
small boy in Philip Francis Rizzuto. It is 
this small-boy quality that makes his the 
most engaging voice to be heard broad- 
casting baseball games. But for those of us 
whose memories reach back nearly twenty 
years, it seems always to have been the 
small boy in Phil Rizzuto that made him 
stand out. We remember him as a lithe, 
quick figure with lightning reflexes, who 
came up to the Yankees in 1941, tagged as 
a shortstop. He looked about as big—and 
as jumpy—as a flea; and his expression was 
anxious. To be sure, it was a child’s game 
he was playing, but he was playing it for 
money, and among men; it scarcely seemed 
possible he could survive. 

Stories about Phil made the rounds: of 
how, when he had tried out for the New 


York Giants and again for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, he had been dismissed as too 
small; again, of how, when he showed up at 
St. Petersburg for spring training, a Yankee 
clubhouse attendant had booted him out, 
thinking him to be an autograph pest. 

Yet that spring Rizzuto forced Frank 
Crosetti, a great Yankee shortstop, to the 
sidelines. And in the years that followed, 
Rizzuto acquired a nickname—Scooter— 
and a lustrous reputation as an even greater 
Yankee shortstop, the greatest, indeed, 
ever to wear the celebrated pinstripe flan- 
nels. In an era when the loudest cheers were 
reserved for brute muscle, Rizzuto’s skills 
were sly and delicate. He was an artist at 
laying down or dragging a bunt, or at 
punching a hit into right field behind the 
runner—the canny talents that fill a wise 
manager’s heart with joy. These accom- 
plishments, together with his superlative 
ability in the field, earned Rizzuto a berth 
on four All-Star teams, helped to lead the 
Yankees to nine American League cham- 
pionships, and won for him the title of the 
league’s Most Valuable Player in 1950. And 
always he brought to the game the gusto of 
a kid playing on the sand lot round the 


corner. Continued on Page 124 
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Decks, rooms, companionways, 
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Living room. 3 
What did the lady say: when does this place get to Europe? ~ 
This isn’t just going somewhere. This is being somewhere! ‘ 
You dream ahead of the sights you'll see and the happy times 
you Il have when the ship gets in. 
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During 32 Weeks in 1960, 
Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


Extra savings add to the extra thrill 
and pleasure of going to Europe by 
ship. 10% reductions by booking 
round-trip mean you save whether 
you use the same ship-line both ways, 
or a combination of lines .. . you save 
10% on the ship portion even if you 
go one way by air! 


You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 
lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 14 
Aug. 23 to Dec. 31 


FROM EUROPE 


Jan. 1 to June 21 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Your Ship Is More Than 
Transportation... It’s a 
Vacation Resort that 
Takes You To Europe! 


Comfortable stateroom and attentive 
service ... gourmet meals and in- 
between snacks ... wide decks for 
sports, sunning, strolling . . . endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies . . . supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 
275-pound baggage allowance ... all 
included in your ship ticket! 





See Your Travel Agent Now! 





THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines - Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships +» Companhia Colonial de Navegacao - 
Cunard Line « Donaidson Line « Europe-Canada 
Line + French Line + Furness-Warren Line - 
Gdynia-America Line - Greek Line + Grimaldi- 
Siosa Lines - Hamburg-Atlantic Line - Holland- 
America Line + Home Lines «+ Incres Line + 
Italian Line + National Hellenic American Line - 
North German Lloyd » Norwegian America Line « 
Oranje Line - Swedish American Line + 
United States Lines - Zim Lines 


Enjoy your trip, go by ship 
to ali Europe 


The British Isles... Scandinavia...Mediterranean 





Barrow—lop of the Nation 


by Michael Halberstam 


@ Barrow, Alaska, is an easy place to 
locate on a map. You simply find 
Alaska and keep going north until 
the land peters out in a tiny stab at 
the Arctic Ocean. Barrow is very 
much alone; it is not only the most 
northern city in Alaska but in all 
North America. Fairbanks and the 
Arctic Circle are some 400 miles 
south. Only one Eskimo family lives 
year-round in the 500 miles between 
Barrow and Barter Island to the 
east. To the north are the sea and 
the ice. You see Barrow on the map 
and wonder how people manage to 
live there. Or such was my reaction, 
when I found out that the U. S. 
Public Health Service had assigned 
me as sole physician to its hospital 
there. 

The approach to Barrow by air is 
not reassuring. The plane leaves 
Fairbanks, flies over timberland, 
edges its way through Anaktuvik 
Pass in the Brooks Mountains, and 
suddenly there is nothing. No trees, 
no houses, no shrubs—nothing but 
unbroken miles of tundra, a green- 
ish-brown prairie in summer, a des- 
ert of snow in winter. In the 300 
miles between the Brooks Range and 


The population of Barrow, 
Alaska, consists largely 
of 1500 civic-minded 
Eskimos who support 
choir practice and 

walrus hunts with 
light-hearted enthusiasm, 
and take a quiet pride 

in thriving 

400 miles inside the 
Arctic Circle. 


the Arctic Coast there are no perma- 
nent settlements and fewer than 100 
nomadic Eskimos. 

When the plane at last reaches the 
Arctic Ocean, clogged with floating 
ice even in July, it swoops low, and 
abruptly you see houses, two large 
buildings that must be churches, and 
people. You feel that you have found 
a sudden, unlikely and unexpectedly 
comfortable haven. 

When you talk to the other non- 
native residents of Barrow—some 
100 teachers, nurses, scientists and 
adventurers—you are not surprised 
to find that they feel the same way. 
What is surprising is the fondness for 
city life shown by the Eskimos, a 
people associated with lonely hunt- 
ing camps and solitary vigils. Their 
whaling camps and caribou hunts 
frequently are within sight of the 
great radio tower built to guide trans- 
polar airline flights. Early arctic ex- 
plorers reported that the Eskimos 
were a gregarious people, but that 
thei life as hunters precluded large 
settlements. Today the way of life 
has changed. Barrow has 1500 Es- 
kimo residents. Many draw weekly 
paychecks, and there are two flour- 
ishing coffeehouses where Eskimo 
teen-agers and graybeards sit telling 
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stories and indulging their gregari- 
ousness. 

The natives have a quiet civic 
pride. They are citizens of no mean 
city, with a chamber of commerce 
(there are ten or fifteen small shops 
owned by Eskimos) and a men’s civic 
club. For the tourist trade a manu- 
facturer made up sweatshirts with 
“Barrow, Alaska—The Top of the 
World” blazoned across them. The 
tourists, who arrive by the plane 
load every summer, ignore these 
souvenirs in favor of “fossil” dog 
bones dug up by the village children ; 
but the children themselves often 
wear them. The Eskimos are proud 
of living so far north, proud and 
amused that tourists come so far and 
pay so much to see their village. 


Nothing you read about the arctic 
can prepare you for it. Explorers and 
anthropologists cherish their own 
observations and discoveries and 
tend to forget that the Eskimos, 
while speaking a common language 
from Siberia to Greenland, have ac- 
cents and customs as widely differing 
as those of Boston and Georgia’s 
“Tobacco Road” country.. For in- 
stance, the answer to the question of 

Continued on Page 94 











































































Stop 
Or better rest 


When long shadows slant across the sunset road, look for this sign. It’s the Beautyre 





emblem, welcoming you to a night of soothing slumber...deep-down comfort that leaves 


you fresh and alert for tomorrow’s travel. 


Only Beautyrest” can promise so much in restful sleep—because only Beautyrest has 
proved its case so completely in millions of homes. That’s why you'll find it rewarding 
\ to stop at the Beautyrest sign—every night you are away! 


For your personal copy of the 1960 Beautyrest Motel Guidebook, return the coupon below. 


ese first class motels offer you - 
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sas a . Tr d San Di Ace Motel : Sarasota Byron. . Blackhawk’s Trail Motel , eee DY Soe 
Arrow Motel unset-La Brea Travelodge oo ee La Junta Mid-Town Guest Ranch . y awn s Tre e West Terre Haute Cooley's Motel 
‘ . 5 , MARYLAND 
“ee Hollywo San Diego. . Balboa Travelodge M - Dowler’s Court & Restaurant Cave in Rock West T H : 
Jonesbo anitou Sorings est Terre Haute. iiliana Motel Aberd cl Motel 
. ad - Vermont-Sunset Travelodge San Diego. Bayview Travelodge . Sarasota.. Fountain Court Motel* Motel Cave-in-Rock w erdeen jays el 
Jonesboro Motor Courts . McLaughlin Family Lodge lestport Pine Lake Motel Baltimor Star Motel 
Lake Village Piaza Motel Indio Travelodge San Diego. Cabrillo TraveLodge Trinidad. . Country Club Motel* Sarasota Paim Tree Court Chatsworth. .. The Hangar Motel Westville Bob's Mote! imore a e' 
Little Rock : La Crescenta San Diego , Starke 301 Star Motel Chicago Ranch Motel ee Bel Alton Bel Alton Motel 
3 Little Rock TraveLodget Continental HiWay Motel* Civic Center TraveLodge CONNECTICUT Tatlahassee Dixie Motel Chicago Tip Top Motel IOWA Edgewood. Motel Chase Manor 
Man The “L” Motel La Jolla Travelodge San Diego College Travelodge Milford Tallahassee Downers Grove Cedar Rapids. Skylit Motel Edgewood Motel Edgewood 
Seemeteks tesiio: Mawel Oates Lancaster... The Sands Motel* San Dieg Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge Florida Motor Court Hotel Ranch Manor Motel © Davenport La Fonda Motel — Elkton Keystone 
Sewataia Home Lemon Grove Grove Motel* "Downtown Travelodge Williamantic Nathan Hale Hotel Tallahassee. Lakeshore Motel East it Louis. Voit s End Motel Des Moines Grantsville 
Se Siteer Ghente Motel Resert Livingston San Diego AWARE Tampa Citrus Motor Lodge _— El ‘ n Belt Motel Des Moines Travelodge Little Meadow’s Motel 
Permnuid The Paranould Motel Town & Country Motel ith &“A" Travelodge DELAWARE West Paim Beach.. Aqua Motel* EI Paso Staye Stop Motel DeWitt Cross Roads Motel* Hagerstown 
Pine Bluff Gray's Motel Lodi De! Rancho Motel* San Diego . Harbor TraveLodge sogew D lay’s stot ‘ Yulee Riverside Motel* Frankfort... . Abe Lincoln Motel Farley Rainbow Motel Water View Motel, Inc. 
Nave enero ie a Long Beach Nob Hill Motel San Diego La Jolla Motel we " . a Stotel Yulee Winnie Vee Motel Frankfort Valley View Motel Independence. Colonial Motel* Havre de Grace " 
ee Pocahontas Tourist Court Long Beach Travelodge San Diego jew Castle 5 ‘ark Plaza a e ‘ Franklin Park Aragon Motel Keokuk Chief Motel Chesapeake Court 
West Bentor ' Trout Motel Los Angeles. Colony Motor Hotel Pacific Beach Travelodge Odessa leasant Hill Motel GEORGIA Jacksonville... Twin Elms Motel Sheldon Sheldon Motel Oakland Motel Oakiand 
We ‘ Men tt Los Angeles San Diego Park Travelodge Rehoboth mes” Ranch Motel Atlanta LaGrange South Wind Motel Shenandoah... . Tati Corn Motel Ocean City 
= ”"? th Century Motei* Downtown Travelodget San Diego ea Ranch Mote Town & Country Hotel Courts LaSalle. Sandman Mote! KANSAS . Santa Maria Motor Hotel 
- ‘ Los Angeles Point Loma TraveLodge FLORIDA Augusta Royal Paims Motel Maple Park. Ron-Jo Motel* Cunningham. . Knott Pine M Motel MASSACHUSETTS 
CALIFORNIA Eagle Rock Travelodge San Diego Tourlodge Motel Bonifay Sylvian Motel Calhoun Morris Park Motel Hiawatha bun Chatham Port Pleasant Bay 
Anaheim Travelodge Los Angeles. Encino Travelodge San Diego Trailodge Motel Cocoa LeMar Motel Duffy's Court and Restaurant* Mundelein... Alloa Motel Lawrence ha sat Village Motor Court, Inc.* 
Atascadero Scott's Motel Los Angeles San Diego. Uptown Travelodge Crestview Holland Mote! Carrollton Dixie Motel Oak Forest Dreamland Motel Muncie Harvest — Motel* Foxboro Wayne's Uraft Motel 
Baker Pike's E! Rancho Temple View Travelodge San Francisco Daytona Beach Chatsworth Colonial Pines Motel Oak Lawn Phillips Motel Norton j Glenn's Motel* & Cottages 
Bakersfietd El Morocco Motel Marvsvilie TraveLodge The Auditorium Travelodge Candlelight Lodge Chatsworth Oreana The Oreana Mote! : Great Barrington 
Bakersfield Sunset Motel* Mill Creek San Francisco Daytona Beach Fort View Court Motel Palatine Black Forest Motel KENTUCKY Golden Eagle Motel 
Bakerstield. Valley Travelodge Childs Meadows Resort* Fisherman's Wharf TraveLodge eoccees Pleasure Isle Motel* Columbus Camellia Motei* Pana.............Nick’s Motel Berea... Wilderness Trail Motel Leominster... .Leominster Mote! 
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wonderful BEAUTY REST’ comfort 


South Harwich 
Stone wre ose Motel* 
Webster Top In 
West Hatfield rrisngie taotal 
West Sp gfield 
Langsyne Motel 
MICHIGAN 
le Mote Al legan 
N decker 
Beach Motel 
Murphy's Motel 
Battle Creek Park Motel 
ore ma r 
Copper Harb 
Reso 
etroit 
Eagle River 
East Tawa 
Grand Rapids 


Mackinaw City Beimon 

Manistee Moonlite Motel 
Marquette Pine Cone Motel 
Marquette Terrace Motel 
Marquette. Wahistrom’s Motel* 
Mantor Green Mill Mote 
Newberry Green Acres Motel 
Newberry Manor Motel 
Newberry Orchard Grove Motel 
Gardens Mote! 
Reed City Motel* 
Maple Rest Motel 
Evergreen Shores 
Lake Breeze Motel* 
Aldo Mote! 
Royal Motel 


St loses h 
South Haver 
Tawas City 
Tawas City 
Sims Northwoods Motel 

Utica Janssen's Motel* 
Whittemore Rama Motel 
MINNESOTA 
Austin Miller Motel 
Ely Motel Ely 
Grand Rapids Riverside Motel 
Intern’!. Falls Rambler Motel 
Little Fa Clifwood Motel 
Minneapoli Clover Motel 
Red Wing 

Albrecht’s Hiawatha Motel 
St. Cloud Kleis Motel 
St. Paul City View Motel* 
Worthington. Shady Lane Mote! 
MISSISSIPPI 
Corinth No-E! Motel 
Hattiesburg Motel Dixie* 
Meridian... Morocco Lodge Motel 
Natchez Windmill Mote! & Court 
New Albany Southiand Motel 
Olive Branch Olive Branch Motel 
Philadelphia Delphia Court 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Dexter 
Joplin 
Lexington 
Mansfield 
Mountain View 


Show-Me Motel 
Moonlite Motel* 
Joplin Motel 
Kopp's Motel 
Mansfield Motel* 
Malone's Motel 


Poplar Bluff. Tower Court Motel 
St. Charles Monarch Motel 
St. Clair Scully's Motel 
St. Louis King Bros. Motei* 
Salem Walnut Motel 
Springheid American Motel* 
ingfield Travelodge 
n Buren Hawthorne Motel 
MONTANA 
Belgrade Three Cheers Motel 
Bigfork im Resort 
Billings Lewis & Clark Corte! 
Bozeman Rambier Motel 
Butte Treasure Trail Motel 
Columbia Falls 
Bad Rock Canyon Motel 
Columbia Falls 
Ceda: Lodge Motel 
Coram Evergreen Motel 
Cut Bank. .Glacier Hotel & Motel 
Cut Bank. . errace Motel 
Great Falls. Wagon Wheel Motel* 
Hamilton pnsntans men Motel 
Helena ° Star Motel 
Hungry Horse 
Crooked Tree Motel 
Kalispell E} Rancho Motel 
Kalispell Rest Inn Motel 
Libby Datton’s Motel 
Libby The Evergreen Motel 
Libby Joe's Motel* 
Libby Libby Motel* 
Miles City Niklas Motei* 
Miles City Sunset Mote!l* 
Big Chief Mote! 
Glacier-View Mote) 
helby O’Haire Manor 
Thompson Falls Falls Motel 
Troy Holiday Motel 
Whitefish Viewmont Motel 
White Sulphur Springs 
Castle Motel* 
NEBRASKA 
Arapahoe 
Fremont 
Gordon 
Grand Island 
Holdrege 
Kearney 
McCook 
Valentine 
Valentine 
NEVADA 
Carson City 
Carson City TraveLodge 
Ely Hilltop Courts* 
Las Vegas Wittwer Motel 
Las Vegas Strip TraveLodge 
Las Vegas. . Ye Kings Rest Motel 
Lovelock New Western Mote! 
Reno TraveLodget 
Tonopah David L & L Motel 
Yerington El Corral Motel 
Yerington Ranch Hous» Motel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bartlett The Target Motei* 
Center Harbor. Red Hill Cabins 
Charlestown Indian Shutters 
Hillsboro Bear Hill Motel* 
Keene Motor Inn Motel* 
Laconia Monaco Beach 


McCoy's Motel* 
Downtown Motel 
Hills Mote! 
Hote! Koehler 
Plains Mote! 
Hammers Mote! 
Chief Motel* 
Ballard Motel 
Nick’s Motel 


Lincoln Beacon Motel* 
Mt. Sunapee. .White Birch Motel 
Peterborough Robbins Motel 
Portsmoutt Co-z Motel 


NEW JERSEY 

Absecon Motel Tenacres 
Annandale 9 Acres Motel 
Asbury Park Holiday Motel 
Boundbrook Rainbow Mote! 
Branchville Bennett's Mote! 
Brigantine Anchorage Cottages* 
Butler Roserne Motor Court 
Dunellen Rainbow Mote! 
Linden Swan Motel* 
Maple Shade. Patio Court Motel 
New Brunswick... Wishing Well* 
North Brunswick 

Silver Crest Motels, Inc 

Sicklerville King Cole Motel* 
Springfield Colonial Motor Court 
Upper Saddle River 

Bel-Air Mote! 
The Vineland 
Clarke's Mote! 
Wildwood Sun Ray Mote!* 
Woodbridge Swiss Motel 


NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo Travelodge 
Albuquerque Travelodge 
Deming Deming TraveLodge 
Farmington 

Farmington Tourist Court* 
Farmington TraveLodge 
Gallup Ranchito Mote! 
Hobbs Travelodge 
Las Cruces Travelodge 
Lordsburg Yucca Mote! 
Raton Maverick Mote! 
Roswell Central Mote! 
Roswell Spring River Mote! 
Tucumcari raveLodget 
Tucumcari West Side Court* 
Truth or Consequences 

Charles Mote! 
& Mineral Water Springs* 


NEW YO 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Clayton 
West Winds Motel & Cottages* 
Cohoes Oleandort’s Mote! 
Cooperstown Deer Run Motel 
Gansevoort. Shady Acres Motel 
Hampton Bays, Long Island 
Hi-Ridge Cottages & Motels* 
Henrietta.Highiander Motor Hotel 
Ithaca Collegetown Motor Lodge 
Kingston Costello’s Motor Court 
Lake George Sequoia Motel 
Lake George Swiss Village Mote! 
Lake Placid... Lawrence Motel* 
Lake Placid Riebel’s Motel* 
Liverpool Ed Martin's Motel 
Macedon Wayne Villa Motel 
Middietown.. Middletown Motel 
Monroe James Deluxe Motel 
Montauk, Long Island 
Sands Motel 
Montauk, Long Isiand 
Wavecrest Apts. on Ocean 


Vineland 
Whitehouse 


K 
Kirkwood Mote! 
Ellicott Park Court 


Monticello. Monticello Inn Hotel 
Newburgh Ka-jax Motel 
Niagara Falls Sky-Port Motel 
North Hudson Beaconlight Mote! 
North Syracuse. . Kiasen’s Motel 
N. Tonawanda. .. Russell's Mote! 
Ontario Modern Manor Motel 
Ontario Center 
Rambler's Rest Motor Court 
Oswego Evergreen 
Potsdam 6 & M Motel* 
Riverhead, Long island 
Riverhead Motel 
Riverhead, Long Island 
Weeping Willow Motel 
Rochester 
Highlander Mote! Hotel 
Shinnecock — Southampton 
innecock Motel* 
Skaneateles finen Lakes Motel 
Sodus “104” Motel 
Utica Astafan’s Mote! 
Utica Ranch Motel* 
Valatie (Albany) 
Biue Spruce Motel* 
Woodstock Farrell's Motel* 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bryson City Bennett's Court 
Bryson City Collins Motel 
Bryson City.Rhododendron Motel 
Charlotte Mote! Osborne 
Elizabethtown 
Al-Ma-Bar Motor Ct. 
Pine Needles Motel* 
Hayes Motel 
Jacksonville Coasta! Motei* 
ss 


ine Acres Motor Lodge 
Mount Airy. . Blu-Vue Motel 
Reidsville Monticello Motel 
Sharpsburg. . Bright Leaf Motel 
Statesville 
Downtown Motor Court 
Williamston.. Breezewood Motel 
& Restaurant 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck Hi-Way Motel 
Bismarck M.F. Motel 
Devil's a 
R & L City- cone Motel 
Enger's Motei* 


Enfield 
Harmony 


Dickinson 
Grand Forks 

Ambassador Motel Inc. 
Grand Forks.Westward Ho Motel 
Hettinger. Mote! Ray* 
Minot Halvors Motel 
Minot .«.. The Walsh Motel 
Wahpeton. . Valley Motel 
OHIO 
Aberdeen. . 
Adelphi 
Barberton. . 


Fenner’s Motel 
Mahoney's Motel 
Macko's Motel 
Hillside Motel 


Canton 

Cincinnati. . 

Cleveland... . 

TraveLodge 


leveland 
Clyde. .....Camp Grand Motel* 


Columbus Westlake Motor Court 
Coshocton. . . Three Rivers Motel 
A &V Motel 
Adobe Mote! 
Elyria TraveLodge 


Donnelsville 


Gallipolis. ... 
eva 
Hamilton 
Martins Ferry (Morristown) 
Star Motel 
McConneisville... 
Montpelier 


nd 
is’ North Bend inn Mote! 
hort k Kingsville. . Midway Mote) 
alk Roya! Mote! 
Norwich Bricker Mote! 
Piketon . Town & Country Motel* 
Ripley Greenwood Motel* 
Rocky River Westgate Motel 
Ross Ross Mote! 
Sandusky. Rancho Pillow Mote! 
Steubenville. . .Boulevard Mote! 
Toledo Central Mote! 
Globe Mote!* 
Swertz's Mote! 


Wellington... Ranch House Mote! 
West Jefferson... .Graham Motel 
Worthington . . Rancho 


OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha 
Hoidenville 
Oklahoma City. . 
Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City 
Suntide Motor Hotei 
Okmulgee. Sel-Air Motel 
OREGON 
Astoria Bay-View Cottages 
Astoria... . Crest Motel 
Astoria Sunny Lane Motel* 
Oregon Trail Motel 
—e Moteil* 
a Motel 
Gay Way ote r Cafe 
y Motel 
Surtvien Motel 
Taylor's Motel* 
Melita’s Motel 
Clatskanie Motet 


Baker Motel 
Estes Motel 
Frontier Motel 
Travelodge 


Connon Beach 
Chemult 
Chitoquin 
Clatskhamie 


Wil-Mar Motel 
Jack Pine Motel* 
Elliott's Motel 
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Leith Motel* 
Nimrod Mote! 
Travelodge 
DeLuxe Motel 


Grant's Pass 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande. Chief Joseph Motel 
LaGrande.. .Red Shutter Motel* 
Leba' Gabies Motel 
Medford TraveLodge 
lor Wheel Inn Motel 
Myrtle Creek Bounds Mote! 
New 
. Welcome Traveler Motel 
North Bend. . Bay Bridge Motel 
Oakridge Hall's Mote! 
Pendleton 
...Memory Lane Mote! & Cafe 
Portiand ra Vista Mote! 
Tops Restaurant* 
Broadway Mote! 
Portia Cascade Mote! 
Pertiond City Center Motor Hotel 
Portiand Dale's 
Portland 
Portiand 
Portiand 
Portiand 
Portiand 
Portiand 
Portiand 


Port a 


Monticello Mote! 
Nordic Mote! 
Shangri-La Motel 
TraveLodge 

White City Mote! 

Fir Grove Mote! 
Reedsport Motei* 
Snowline Motel 
Sycamore Mote! 
rrowhead Mote! 
Capital Cottages Mote! 
Knot-E-Pine Motel 
Minnesota Motel 
City Center Mote! 
Emerald Court Mote! 
Like’s Lodge Motel 


Salem 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Waldport 
...Deane’s Oceanside Lodge 
Wecoma 
Ocean Air Cottages* 
Yachats Adobe Motel 


* Not 100% 


Beautyrest equipped. 


Return this coupon for free, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Klein’s Motel* 
Ardmore 
Quaker Lodge Motor Hotel 
Bethe! (Myerstown 
cake’s Motel 
Bloomsburg Tenny Town Motel 
Bradford. Lafayette Mote! 
Carlisle Hilltop Mote! 
Clarion Mote! 
Dallas Motel* 
Lake View Motel 
Flamingo Mote!* 
Sun-Set Mote! 
Gettysburg 
Home Sweet Home Mote!* 
Girard. . Jordan's DeLuxe Motel 
Harrisburg.Shefford Court Motel* 
Johnstown Anderson Motel 
Kittanning. ..Coach'n Four Motel 
Meadville Bett's Towne & 
Country Motel, inc. 
Morgantown. Morgantown Motei 
Mt. Pocono. Mount Pocono Motel 
North East Dohier's Cottages 
Portersville. .. Park View Motei* 
Shippensiurg Wynkoop 's Motel* 
Custer’s Motel 
nee 
Roxann Lodge & Motel 
Tower City The Barn Motel* 
Trevose Penn Mote! 
Uniontown... Uniontown Motel* 
Waynesburg Holiday Motel* 
West Springfield ideal Motel 
West Springfield 
Springfield Manor Motel 
Wilkes-Barre Carouse! Motel 
RHODE ISLAND 
Lincoln Clover Leaf Motel* 
Wickford. ..Bob Bean Motor Inn 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Georgetown Deason s Motel 
Greenville Travelodge 
McCormick. .....Oak Hill Motel 
Moncks Corner Twin Pines* 














Rock Hill 
Rock Hill Townhouse Motel 
Santee 
Mansion Park Motor Lodge* 
St. George Star Light Motel 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen Breeze-inn Motel 
Custer Rocket Mote! 
Deadwood John's Motel 
Deadwood Ron's Motel 
Deadwood Terrace Motel* 
Mitchell. . Flamingo Motor Court 
jurdo Mote! Boysen 
Rapid City Mote! Rapid 
Rapid City Town ‘n Country 
Sioux Falis. The Rushmore Motel 
ere McColiey Motor Court 
Badlands Lodge 
Watertown Scott's Motel 
TENNESSEE 
Brownsville... Brownsville Motel 
Chattanooga... Buna Vista Motel 
Chattanooga Fricks Motel 
Chuckey Dixie Motel 
Clarksville 
A & W Motor Court, Inc 
Columbia. . James K. Polk Motel 
Dyersburg 
Dyersburg Piaza Court 
Clearwater Motel 
Heralock Motel 
Harriman Arrowhead Mote! 
Jacksboro Tennessee Motel 
Jamestown Jordan Resort Motel 
Johnson City Greystone Mctel 
Knoxville Treemont Motel 
Lake City Biue Haven Motel 
Lookout Mountain 
Johnson's Scenic Court* 
Manchester Park Motel 
Martin Martin Piaza Motel 
Memphis Palomino Motel 
Memphis Shelby Motel 


Gatlinburg 
Gatlinburg 


Listings continued on next page 


+ Opening in 1960. 


handy-sized Beautyrest Motel 


Guidebook with complete motel and highway address listings 


City. . 
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Simmons Company 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me Beautyrest Motel Guidebook. 


Address......... 


State 


J 








These motels offer wonderful 


BEAUTYREST 
COMFORT 


BEAUTYREST 





Continued from preceding page 


TENNESSEE (Cont'd) 


Memphis Travelodge 
Morristown Wagon Whee! Motel 
Murtreesboro Sundown Motel 
Nashviile Anchor Motel 
Nashville Carver Courts Motel* 
Nashville Drake Motei* 


Nashville Mimosa Gardens Motel 


Nashvilie Sherry Courts* 
Paris Parisian Motel 
Paris Paris Piaza Motel 
Rockwood Gateway Motel 
Somervitie Vitlage Court 
Sunbright Sunbright Motel 
Union City Aycock’s Mote 
TEXAS 
Abiline Western Motel 
Ballinger Mote! Stonewal!* 
Beaumont. . Edson Motor Hote! 
Big Sprinas 

Big Springs Travel odge 
Cameron Milam Motel 
Clyde La Siesta Motel 
Dallas Lazy S. Lorige 
Denison Bowman Mote! 
Denison Den-Tex Motel 
Cagle Pass Dream Motel 
E! Paso Travelodge 
Gonzales. Warm Springs Mote! 
Hamilton Travelers Motel 
Liberty Keller Terrace Motel 
Longview Lone Star Motel 
Lubbock Travelodget 
Midland Travelodge 
Palacios Giendale Courts* 
Pecos Pecos Travelodge 
Plainview 


White's Rest Well Motel 


San Antonio. Hot Welis Motel* 
San Antonio Siesta Motor Court* 
Sherman Meitor Mote! 
Snyder TraveLodge 
Texarkana Texana Motel 
Vernon Western Motel 


Waco Waco Travelodge 
Weathertord 
Guest's Suburban Hotel 
UTAH 
Fillmore . Del Patio Hotel-Motel* 
Moab Towne House Motel 
Ogden Mountain View Motel 
Ogden Travel odge 
Bryce Way Lodge 
Payson Royce's Motel* 
Provo. Ei Rancho Provo Motel* 
Prove Travelodge 
Sait Lake City 
Bradfieid Motor Lodge 
Salt Lake City 
Brewster's Seagu!| Mote! 
Salt Lake City Travelodge 
Springdale. Zionville Motel 
St. George Wittwer Travelodge 
Tremonton Marbie Moiei* 
VERMONT 
Barre The Heiress Mote!* 
Burlington Ho-Hum Motel 
Sexuth Burlington Cupola Motel 
South Burlington Redwood Motei 


Vergennes New Haven Mote! 


VIRGINIA 

Abingdon _ Virginia Hills Motel* 

Alexandrie Virginia Motel 
melia Buddy's Motei 

Bedtord Bedford Meiel 


Chase City Country Squire Motel 


Culpeper Hoily House Motel 
Fredericksburg. Baldwin Motet 
Front Royal 


Royal Terrace Motor Court 
Keysville Sheldon’s Motor Court 
Leon Shady Grove Motel 


Manassas Town House Motet 
Norton Old Virginia Motel 
South Hill South Hill Motel 


Virginia Beach Sandman Motel 
Virginia 
The Suntide Mole! 


 ilhamsbure Rale:gh Motel 
Winchester Eims Motel 
Woodstock Woodstocx Motel 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham Aioha Motel 
Beilingham Bell Motel 
Cle Elum Bonita Mote! 
Clarkston Skyway Motel 
Coules City Aia Cozy Motei* 
Davenport Davenport Mote! 
Everett Topper Mote 
Everett Travelodge 
Forks Prairie Motel* 
Friday Harbor Moore Mote! 
Grand Coulee. . .Chariann Motel* 
Grand Coulee Skydeck Mote! 
Leng Béach 


Hill's Oceanview Cottages* 


Longview City Center Motel 


Longvrew Sacajawea Motel 
Lynwood Lake Serene Mote! 
Mercer Is!and Travelodge 
Moses Lake Travelodge 
Olympia Holly Motel 
Olympia Honey-in* 
* Not 100° 


1 Opening in 1960 


Olympia. . .. Sylvan Mote? 
Packwood. .... Tatoosh Motel 
Puyallup... .. Brad's Motel 
ney oy 4 Log Lodge 
incy Well Motel* 
Randle ier Spruce 
Ray Mountcastie Motel 
Ritzville The Cottage 
Ritzville Womack Motel 
tie Eldorado Motel 
Seattle. Exposition Travelodge 
ttle. Travelodge 
Spokane Spokane Travelodge 
pokane Wynne Motel 
Sunnyside Motel Unique 
Tacoma Biltmore Motei* 
Tacoma Home Motei* 
Tacoma Stevenson Motel 
Tacoma Travelodge 
Vancouver Fort Motel 
Vancouver Kay's Motel 
Vancouver 


Red Top Lodge Motei* 
Vancouver 
Webbs Stagecoach Inn 
Vancouver 
Mote! Restaurant & Gift Shop 
Walla Waila A & i Motel* 
Walia Walla Walla Walla Lodge* 
Walia Watla Wayside Motel* 
en Lyon’s Motor Court* 


lood!and Lakeside Motel 
Yakima Columbia Motel* 
Yakima 
Haroid’s Motel eee 
Yakima Mote! 97 
Yakima Red Apple Motel 
Yakima Yakima Travelodge 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Aurore Fairlea Motel 
Aurora Mill Stone Lodge 
Berkeley Springs 

Boyer's the Hi-Way Motel 


Bridgeport Hedges Motel 
Cairo Rainbow Motel 
Clarksburg Hedges Motel 
Clarksburg Suncrest Court 
Gormania Maryiand Motei* 
Hurricane Putnam Motel 
Kingwood Marleen Motel 
Marlinton El Poca Motel 
Martinsburg Pikeside Motel 
Pennsboro Pennsboro Mote} 
Philipps Philippi Motels, Inc. 


Ripley The Jackson Motel 
Summersville 
Mountain State Motel 


Sutton Laure! Court Motel 
Thornton Elmiee Lodge 
Weirton Weirton Motel 
WISCONSIN 

Bristal Herb’s Motel 
DePae Niteway Motel 
Eau Claire Blue Dream Motel 


Elim Grove. Sleepy Hollow Motel 
Fremont Pitt's Motei* 
Gratton Clover Leaf Motel* 
Lake Geneva. . .Reichert’s Motei 
Lake Geneva 
Shady Lawn Court Motel 
Lyndon Station. McBrydes Motel 
Madison Travelodge 
Manitowish Waters 
Weich's Alpine Lodge 
Manitowoc Manitou Motel 
Mauston The Willows Motel 
Menomonee Falls De-Lux Motel 


Middleton Lake View Motel 
Milwaukee astway* 
Milwaukee ee ee i} 
Monroe rn Motel 
Oshkosh .% Rae Motel 
Oshkosh Oshkosh Motel 
Oshkosh Roya! Mote! 
Park Faits The Mason Motel 
Prairie Du Chien. Prairie Motel* 
Richheid The Trail Motel 
Salem Jansson's Motel 
Sauk City. . Ganser's Mote! 
Superior Stockade Mote! 
Twin Lakes... Zimmerman Motel 
Union Grove Esmond Motel 
Waupun Trail’s End Motel 


Wisconsin Dells . Motel Harrison 
Wisconsin Delis 
Olson Motor Lodge 
WYOMING 
Shell 
Trapper Lodge Guest Ranch* 
Sundance Circle S Motel 


bo. Cc 
Washington, D.C. (Fairfax, Va.) 
Motel Washington* 


CANADA 

Kamioops Travelodge 
Vancouver.... TraveLodge 
CUBA 


Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines 
Bamboo Motel-Club-Pool 
MEXICO 
Tijuana 
Agua Caliente Travelodge 


Beauty rest equipped 


Send coupon from preceding page for free 
Beautyrest Mote! Guidebook with complete 
motel and highway address listings. 
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Continued from Page 91 

whether Eskimos live, do not live, or 
never have lived in snowhouses depends 
largely on which explorer you read, 
and his views depend on where he has 
explored. Opinions of the Eskimos 
themselves on the subject cannot al- 
ways be trusted. Barrow Eskimos con- 
sider such houses very primitive, a blot 
on their civilization akin to the cold- 
water flat, and usually claim that no 
Eskimos ever lived that way. The fact 
seems to be that the snowhouse was a 
temporary dwelling used while hunt- 
ing. Barrow Eskimos, whose ancestors 
lived in snug sod houses and who live 
themselves in drafty wooden firetraps, 
still erect shelters made of snow blocks 
when caught by a storm. 

Another reason for present mis- 
conceptions about the arctic is that the 
Eskimos’ culture is rapidly changing. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, one of the most 
accurate observers of the Eskimos, 
noticed that they valued fashion with- 
out regard to utility. For example, the 
warmest fur for arctic wear is that of 
the polar bear, but today only a few of 
the oldest men wear it; the majority 
of hunters wear parkas made of mouton 
or lynx skins ordered from Seattle. 

In 1909 Stefansson found the Eski- 
mos of Barrow grappling with another 
import of civilization. An early mis- 
sionary had told the natives it was sin- 
ful to hunt whales on Sunday. In 1909 
a more liberal missionary arrived to find 
that the villagers were risking hunger 
by observing the injunction: whale 
meat was their principal food, and per- 
haps the only whale to come within 
killing distance in a year would be 
sighted on a Sunday. The missionary 
therefore granted them a dispensation 
to hunt on Sundays in the whaling 
season, and did so himself as an ex- 
ample. 

He came to no harm, but his 
congregation was convinced it was 
because of a special charm he had for 
Sabbath breaking. Since they did not 
possess this charm themselves, they 
forced the elders to dismiss him. 

Today Christianity is more nearly 
assimilated by the Eskimos. The Pres- 
byterian mission is a center of village 
life, and at its annual Thanksgiving and 
Christmas feasts most of the villagers 
crowd into the church to eat frozen 
whale meat, frozen caribou and other 
native foods distributed by the elders. 
The church no longer attempts to sup- 
press Eskimo dancing, which is enjoy- 
ing a great revival because of tourism. 
Hunting for whales, but only for 
whales, again is permitted on Sundays. 
A crisis arose one Sunday last July 
when three walrus drifted past the vil- 
lage on an ice floe less than a mile from 
shore. Eskimos going to church looked 
at them with admirable restraint, until 
one man weakened. He summoned his 
crew and slaughtered the animals 
within sight of the other villagers. His 
ice cellar was full last winter. but no 
one envied him. Nonbelievers are 
about as popular in Barrow as they are 
in official Washington. 

The Eskimo who bought the icebox 
from movie publicist Jim Moran in the 





1930’s was a man of vision. Today all 
the houses in Barrow are electrified. 
With money earned from construction 
of the DEW-line radar sites, Eskimos 
have purchased transistor radios, hi-fi 
sets, tape recorders, and, inevitably, 
refrigerators. While some of the money 
was spent foolishly, by usual standards 
at any rate, much of it went to develop 
a new and ingenious Eskimo-American 
culture. Whales and seals are still 
hunted from the light umiaks, covered 
as they always have been with walrus 
skin, but now these craft are driven by 
outboard motors. Jeeps and tracked 
vehicles, abandoned when the Seabees 
departed in 1945, now carry Eskimo 
hunting parties across the tundra, sup- 
plementing the traditional dog teams 
and sleds. There are no service stations 
in Barrow, and all these motors and 
vehicles are maintained by self-taught 
Eskimo mechanics. To an American so 
accustomed to the internal-combustion 
engine that he does not know where 
the carburetor is, the ability of Victor 
Koonalook to repair an outboard 
motor while his skin boat rocks on the 
Arctic Ocean is unsettling. One won- 
ders who, after all, is the 20th Century 
man. 

Tape recorders have been one of the 
most successful innovations. About 
November fifteenth the sun goes below 
the horizon for two months and social 
life in Barrow quickens. The darkness 
keeps all but the most dedicated hunt- 
ers from the trail. Together for a brief 
time, families go to Eskimo dances, 
choir practice, and holiday parties. 
There is likely to be at least one tape 
recorder at these events preserving the 
songs and laughter for friends and rela- 
tives in other villages. Hunting news 
and gossip also are recorded on the 
tapes, uniting the entire Arctic Slope 
of Alaska from Kotzebue to Barter 
Island. 

Enthusiasm for Eskimo dancing 
reaches a peak near Christmas; at least 
once a week a sign goes up on the door 
of the Native Theater: 


EsKIMO DANCE TONIGHT, 
’ No Movie. 
VILLAGE 50¢, WHITE PEOPLE $1, 
TAPE Recorpers $1.50. 
No Drunks. 


My wife and I often sat in the back of 
the crowded theater, thick with smoke 
and steamy with fur parkas, and watched 
the people dance as eight men beat on 
drums of whale intestine. As the eve- 
ning passed, more and more people 
crowded onto the floor. Husbands and 
wives, friends, whole family groups 
danced together, never touching one 
another, each dancer seemingly oblivi- 
ous of the others in his group yet all 
moving with the same rhythm. 

Slowly the forms of civilization 
faded and we saw a primitive people 
acting out half-forgotten rituals of 
courtship and hunting. Here, in move- 
ments that were thousands of years 
old, was the Eskimo himself. 

One evening when the drumming had 
stopped and the dancers paused to 
catch their breath, one of the dancers 
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shouted and motioned to the audience. 
All about us people stirred. The dancer 
motioned again. The man sitting next 
to me said, ““That woman, she’s ask 
doctor and his wife come up and 
dance.” 

“We can’t dance,” I said, startled by 
the idea of performing before so many 
people, afraid of offending their ritual, 
anxious to preserve our official dignity. 

““Old-time Eskimo say when you ask 
someone to dance with you, that man’s 
your friend, he never do say no when 
you ask him to dance,” my neighbor 
whispered. 

And so of course we danced—fearful 
at first, hobbled by embarrassment and 
unfamiliarity, and then, as the drum- 
ming grew louder and we saw the smil- 
ing faces of the watchers, with a begin- 
ning of vigor. The drums stopped 
abruptly and we hurried blushing to 
our seats. 

We learned something about Barrow 
and the Eskimos from the dances we 
attended. We realized that there are few 
things in the Eskimo’s world too solemn 
to make fun of when Merle Solomon 
insinuated a few rock-’n’-roll motions 
into a parody of the ancient dances and 
was greeted with wild applause. 

The warmth of the Eskimo festivities 
invites participation by the white com- 
munity. From the time of Charley 
Brower, the first white man to establish 
permanent residence in Barrow (1884), 
relations between whites and Eskimos 





have been friendly. The whites de- 
pended on the Eskimos to teach them 
to survive in a hostile climate. Many 
of the early whalers who came to the 
arctic in pursuit of bowhead whales— 
worth $10,000 each in 1900 currency— 
married Eskimo women. Today in 
Barrow there are families which are 
part Irish, Portuguese, Fiji and Japa- 
nese. 

In addition to Brower and other 
permanent white settlers, there were 
ship captains who returned to Barrow 
each whaling season, visiting native 
“wives” whose existence was unknown 
to sterner women in New Bedford or 
Oakland. An Eskimo hunter and his 
half brother, an Eastern business execu- 
tive, today live in peaceful ignorance of 
their common heritage. 

Al Hopson, a son of one of the 
original whalers, is today a prominent 
citizen of Barrow. He is in his early 
sixties, has been married twice and is 
the father of fourteen children, one of 
whom is a state senator from Arctic 
Alaska. As a boy Al was the translator 
who helped anthropologist Diamond 
Jenness compile one of the best Eskimo 
grammars in existence. “At home my 
dad never wanted us to forget that 
there was an outside world,” he recalls. 
“We lived in Barrow and in the old 
days we got mail only twice a year, but 
we tried to keep up with the First 
World War. My father was from 
Liverpool and was concerned about 
England. His sister there used to send 
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us the Illustrated London News. My 
dad wanted me to go “outside” to 
school, but I didn’t want to. We had 
too much fun here—we hunted, danced, 
listened to the old people tell stories. 
When I was still a kid I went with my 
brother hunting and trading all the way 
to the Canadian border.” 

Fluent in English, accustomed to the 
outside world, half white himself, Hop- 
son scorns many of the Eskimos’ mod- 
ern ways. “These Eskimos,” he says, 
“are different. They don’t know the old 
superstitions and they’ve forgotten the 
stories. They don’t hunt as hard as they 
used to either—they can buy food at 
the store. Of course, we have a better 
life now.” 

He is not the only person who regrets 
the change in Barrow. Eskimos, old 
Northern Hands and anthropologists 
mourn the change in the younger 
generation which prefers the dance hall 
to a solitary hunt. Some of this may be 
a lament for a Golden Era that never 
was, but some is based on the un- 
doubted fact that the Eskimo no longer 
hunts to live. 

Yet the newcomer to Barrow is im- 
pressed by the fact that the natives live 
to hunt. Hospital employees plan their 
vacations for one of the great hunting 
seasons—whales in the spring, and 
caribou in the summer and early fall. 
Eben Hopson and John Nusingingya, 
who represent the area in the state 
legislature, are respected for their 
elected positions, but it’s doubtful they 


would have been elected if they had not 
already been noted for their hunting 
ability. 

Tommy Brower, the wealthy and 
well-read proprietor of his father’s 
trading posts, may seem. like a friendly 
Bronx merchant, but the illusion van- 
ishes when, clad in hip boots, he cuts 
and distributes meat from a whale his 
crew has killed. 

I hunted, too, for the first time in my 
life. I learned through many errors, for 
the Eskimo is not a teacher. To offer ad- 
vice unasked, to correct another’s mis- 
take, to explain in advance (with the 
implication of a companion’s ignor- 
ance)—such actions are considered 
blatant rudeness in the tightly inter- 
related world of the Eskimo. Teaching 
is oblique, by example and anecdote. 
Sitting huddled in the bow of his boat, 
John Nusingingya told me, “When I was 
young, I was in a boat where a man was 
killed in an accident. Ever since, in my 
boat and my father’s boat, we never 
leave a shell in the chamber, even if 
we're in good seal water.” 

I started. “I’m sorry, John,” I said, 
“but I think I left 2 shell in my cham- 
ber.” 

“I know,” he said. “I just took it 
out.” 

I went out duck hunting in May, 
when a south wind brought thousands 
of eider along the edge of the ice. I 
blazed away for hours, with little suc- 
cess. Cold, tired, and somewhat shell- 
shocked, I retired to the tent of Roxy 
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Ekowanna’s crew where ducks were piled 
knee-deep outside and duck soup boiled in 
a caldron. I joined the others in gnawing on 
the dark, rich meat. Otis, Roxy’s brother, 
began talking as if to himself: “Old-time 
Eskimos when they first get shotguns from 
white man, they say always shoot that eider 
duck from behiad after he pass. That eider 





duck he’s got heavy feathers in front, that 
shot it never do hurt him.” 

There was a silence in the tent as I thought 
how careful I had been to lead the ducks 
and how I had shot at them head-on. 

It is in whaling season that the hunting 
fervor is most intense. In April or May the 
ice that has locked the village in since Octo- 


ber partially breaks, leaving a “‘lead’’ of 
open water which may be from a half mile 
to ten miles from shore. In this lead the 
great bowhead whales will surface on their 
northward migration, and the Eskimos 
make their whaling camps nearby. 

Each camp is composed of from six to 
twelve men outfitted by a wealthy villager, 





or oumailik, who supplies his 
crew with food, ammunition, 
cards and comic books and the 
all-important skin boat, in ex- 
change for a share of the catch. 
The men are usually related to 
the oumailik; this marks a re- 
turn to the original system of 
clan participation in whaling 

after decades of commerciai 
management. 

I liked the tempo of Eskimo 
hunting—the bursts of great ac- 
tivity, the periods of leisurely 
waiting. Coffee is a basic part of 
the chase; no chunk of floating 
ice is too small to provide a 
place to stretch your legs and 
start the coffee. One June eve- 
ning I was with Victor Koona- 
look and six of his crew on a 
cake of ice the size of a living 
room, drinking coffee and ad- 
miring a dead seal which a few 
minutes before had been sunning 
itself on this same floe. There 
was a sudden roar like that of a 
distant steam engine, and the 
coffee drinking stopped. Two 
miles away we saw the white 
plume of a spouting whale, and 
a minute later we were headed 
toward it. 

When we arrived there was 
only a slight eddy to indicate the 
place. Then, 200 yards behind us, 
we saw the whale’s spume again, 
and a moment later the black 
arch of its back. The whale was 
motionless, almost indolently at 
ease. In the boat the hunters 
crouched with rifles aimed. For a 
moment the whale rose higher 
out of the water. At that instant 
seven guns fired and the whale 
sounded. 

As we raced for the spot, 
Henry Kanyuruk explained, 
““When the whale dives, he bends 
his back and when he does that 
his vertebrae spread apart and 
you can hit the spinal cord.” 

I thought of how this fact about 
vertebrae had been drilled into 
my mind when I was learning 
to do a spinal tap, and I won- 
dered how long the Eskimos had 
known it. 

For three hours we chased the 
whale along the coast, joined by 
six other crews attracted by our 
cannonade. At last the whale sur- 
faced directly in the path of one 
boat. The guns roared and the 
whale seemed to lift itself higher 
than before. For the first time 
the flukes were visible, hovering 
in the air and then disappearing. 
The boat raced to the spot, its 
harpooner balanced on the bow. 
He did not throw, and the other 
boats, hurrying up, crowded 
around, A few questions were 
asked, everyone laughed, and the 
boats dispersed. 

“What happened?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Oh those fellers, they all shot 
too much and they killed the 
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whale too much,”’ someone said. ““That 
whale, it’s all dead and it sinks just like 
a stone. Maybe three, four days it float 
back up, but can’t ever tell where. Next 
time those boys should only shoot two 
rifles when that whale’s near. They 
wound that whale and then it stay on 
top so they can put a hook in it.” 

““Well, it was fun,” I said. 

“Sure was,” said Victor, “‘and be- 
sides, nobody got killed.” 

“Killed?” 

“Sure, that whale maybe he decides 
to come up right under your boat, even 
a white man who swims not going to 
get too far in this ocean.” 

1 hadn’t thought of that. 

The old men of the village say that 
this sort of expedition is not whaling, 
that the young men are afraid to launch 
their boats when a whale is close, that 
too many men wish to be oumailiks, 
that the camps are too close to the vil- 
lage so that the noise scares the whales 
and the whalers are always leaving camp 
to visit their wives, go to the movies, or 
pick up their unemployment checks. It 
is true that no bowheads have been 
killed for five years, but other Eskimos 
have other explanations. They say that 
the migrations have changed, that the 
Japanese whalers are getting the run be- 
fore it comes north, that the Russians 
are doing something to the whales. 

Yet as long as a single whale can feast 
an entire village, the men who kill one 
will be heroes greater than teachers or 
lawyers or senators, and whaling will 
continue. It will continue as long as men 
wish to get away from their wives and 
families for a couple of weeks, as long 
as boys wish to learn the secrets of their 
elders. And as long as ducks and seals 
are to be had whaling expeditions will be 
successful even if there are no whales. 

Anthropologists may say that the 
Eskimo will soon be educated or inter- 
married or overpaid out of existence, 
but I feel that in Barrow a separate cul- 
ture will continue. The death of the Es- 
kimo way of life has been predicted for 





a long time, and yet it survives. In 1907 
a schoolteacher near Barrow noted that 
it was her duty to teach the children to 
respect their native ways and foods, but 
that the task was hopeless; in a few 
years, she said, all vestiges of the Eskimo 
diet would be gone. Anyone who has 
watched Barrow children eat can re- 
assure her. They enjoy both candy and 
raw walrus kidney. 

The sons of the white traders were 
fluent in English and valued as inter- 
preters ; their grandsons are at ease only 
in Eskimo. Half-white children who are 
raised in Barrow consider it their home, 
and when they marry seek Eskimo 
wives. The newcomer who visits white 
men married to Eskimo girls will find a 
way of life far different from that of the 
remotest community elsewhere in the 
United States. The Eskimos in Barrow 
may be gradually adopting white ways, 
but the reverse is also true. For years to 
come the white community will be small 
and the Eskimo community large. 

Perhaps the strongest reason I feel 
Barrow will survive is that I want it to 
survive. Like the first white man to win- 
ter in Barrow, Lt. William Ray in 1881, 
I admire its people. Ray wrote about 
them: “They have no form of govern- 
ment, but live in a condition of anarchy; 
they make no combinations either for 
offensive or defensive purposes, having 
no common enemies to guard against, 
nor do they have any punishment for 
crime. They are very social in their hab- 
its... kind and gentle in disposition and 
extremely hospitable to strangers.” 

I hope that in twenty-five years I may 
return to Barrow as an ungainly tourist 
in a borrowed parka. And I hope that 
when I introduce myself to the village 
doctor, he will be an Eskimo, born in 
Barrow. And as we walk along the 
beach talking about the changes in the 
village and the medical problems that 
have developed, I feel sure that his eyes 
will wander out to the open water, 
watching for the cottony puff of a spout- 
ing whale, the dark cloud of the migrat- 


ing ducks. THE END 
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course, which we plucked from the 
swarming tankful and plunged into 
boiling water, and ate with French fries 
and rivers of butter. Then off to the 
rummage sale, which had begun in the 
morning and was to go on until five 
o'clock. At the end of each hour, the 
Auxiliary ladies of the Castine church 
had been sweetening their sale by lower- 
ing the prices a bit. The sale was de- 
signed to improve as the day progressed 
but, when we arrived at about two 
o'clock, the place was pandemonium. 
The town hall was filled with people 
who were rummaging and talking—but 
not buying. Covetous looks were on the 
faces of those who, close by some de- 
sired object, waited for its price to hit 
bottom. Came an announcement that 





there would be no further reductions in 
prices. It convinced no one. The crowd 
grew. Bored children complained. 
Clearly things were out of hand. We 
looked at some of the prices: men’s sec- 
ondhand galoshes, small, 10c; ladies’ 
galoshes, large, 15c; like-new shirts 
with Brooks Brothers (Boston) labels, 
25c; a waterproof-looking mackintosh, 
my size, 50c. At one table everything 
was a penny—China darning eggs, 
painted gourds, buttonhooks, a catnip 
mouse. Drunk with the sight of such 
bargains, and too impatient to wait, we 
bought like New Yorkers and emerged, 
laden—the first bona fide customers of 
the day. 

From Castine we turned inland. Hot 
weather now, clear skies,—and bugs. 
Mosquitoes, no-see-ums, deer flies. In 
summer Maine seems to have every con- 
ceivable variety of bug; our windshield 
was a graveyard. At night, at our motel 
outside Bangor, the yellow light bulb 
Continued on Page 102 
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Continued from Page i100 
over our door flickered behind a cloud of 
moths and beetles. 

At Old Town, between two arms of the 
Penobscot River, is the island reservation 
of the Penobscot Indians. There are only 
a few hundred Penobscots left of the great 
tribe that once roamed the state, and 
Maine now cares for them as wards. When 
I last visited the island it could only be 
approached by boat. Since then, a bridge 


has been built, which makes access easy, 
but has done little else to improve the ap- 
pearance or the morale of the island. If 
anything, the place looks more woebegone 
than ever—the houses more ramshackle, 
the Indians’ faces more blank and indiffer- 
ent. For our entertainment, Chief Poolaw 
donned a feather headdress and, with a 
tom-tom, conducted half a dozen small 
Indian girls in a brief, half-hearted little 
skip-jump dance. Immediately the dance 


was over, the little girls passed the hat 
among us, poker-faced. Chief Poolaw 
operates the main gift shop on the island— 
cheap baskets of scented raffia, beaded 
mocassins, toy bows and arrows, fashioned 
by members of a tribe that once, in the 
brave dawn of New England, carved 
stone objects of exceptional beauty. 

We had never seen Moosehead, the 
largest lake in Maine. We chartered a 
seaplane at Greenville, as no driveable 
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road extends its full length. From aloft 
the lake is random-shaped—long, 
ragged gulfs and bays stretch out from 
it like crab legs. It is peppered with 
islands, some so small they hold only a 
single evergreen. In winter, our pilot 
told us, he replaces his plane’s pon- 
toons with skis and flies hunting parties 
of “sports” to lodges secreted in the 
northern reaches of the lake, landing 
on the lake’s frozen surface. In sum- 
mer there are two primary colors— 
deep green of shore, deep blue of wa- 
ter. (The lake, the pilot insisted, is 
“bottomless.”) About halfway up the 
lake we saw Mount Kineo—an abrupt 
slab of rock that rises, Gibraltar- 
fashion, straight up from the water’s 
edge some 1800 feet high. And, above 
a thin layer of cloud to the northeast, 
we saw the curved top of Mount 
Katahdin. 

Back on ground again, we drove 
south, feeling a little disconsolate, now 
that we were on the homeward leg of 
our journey. At Skowhegan we met 
Route 2 which carried us westward, 
through a curious corner of southwest- 
ern Maine where the towns and villages 
have all been named after foreign lands 
and cities—Mexico, Paris, Norway, 
Denmark, Peru, Poland—into New 
Hampshire and the White Mountains. 
These are more businesslike mountains 
than Maine’s. They have a certain dig- 
nity about them, with their Presidential 
names—Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and so on. New Hamp- 
shire towns have the same prosperous, 
efficient appearance as New Hampshire 
mountains. In fact, there is very little 
nonsense about any of New Hamp- 
shire. Vermont, by contrast, is softer— 
the way Vermont mountains are— 
greener, rounder, more bosomy and 
feminine. Massachusetts mountains are 
like New Hampshire’s, but on a smaller 
scale. Connecticut has hills. 

You can see a lot of New Hampshire 
and Vermont traveling down the Con- 
necticut River, crossing and re-crossing 
it, going from one state to the other. 
The river—as you learn its bridges and 
its locks and dams, its narrowings and 
widenings—becomes more than a ref- 
erence point in your travel. It becomes 
a kind of backbone—New England’s 
spine. The towns flow along it and out 
from it. And, though what exists on 
one side of it is quite different from 
what is on the other, the river nonethe- 
less seems to be the power that holds 
both sides together. And we came to 
love the river towns—Lower Water- 
ford, East Barnet, McIndoe Falls, Or- 
ford, Lyme, Hanover. We traveled in- 
dolently through them, eating. 

New England is too wise to try to 
trade upon any one quality of the 
heart, as other parts of America are 
wont to do (the South with its firm 
franchise on hospitality, the West with 
its free-and-easiness, Texas with its 
swagger). New England does not even 
have distinctive cooking. Oh, there are 
chowders and shore dinners and Yan- 
kee pot roasts, of course—but these to 
me have never seemed so much ex- 
amples of cuisine as of mere boiling. 
Still, though cooking may not be a 





feature of New England, eating 
certainly is. I think of dinner- 
time in New Orleans, luncheon 
time in South Carolina, cocktail 
time in Manhattan and spring- 
time in the Rockies but, where 
New England is concerned, I 
think most fondly of breakfast- 
time. New England breakfasts 
are like no others in the world. 
This I think is true whether you 
are breakfasting in one of those 
solid, sprawling houses that are 
draped across the hills in towns 
like Salisbury, Connecticut, and 
Milton, Massachusetts, or in 
Ethel’s Lunch, somewhere in the 
Berkshire foothills next to a 
Jenney gas station, where we saw 
a sign that read cryptically WEL- 
COME EATS BREAKFAST LUNCH 
DINNER CALL AGAIN. 

Breakfast is not so much a 
work of art as an institution, re- 
garded by New Englanders as 
their spiritual kinfolk in Britain 
regard the Albert Memorial. In 
my grandmother’s house, the 
preparation of breakfast centered 
around a huge waffle iron which 
could press out eight waffles at a 
time. Of course it had its pecca- 
dilloes; on certain mornings it 
needed to be wheedled and ca- 
joled, prodded, shaken or 
thumped. But after all, wasn’t it 
the first electric waffle iron ever 
to be put on the market? In 
Ethel’s Lunch, where we sat in a 
booth at a table graced with 
paper-lace doilies, the equivalent 
of my grandmother's waffle iron 
was Ethel’s enormous gas stove 
which, when a match was held 
against one of its jets, responded 
with a kind of jump and began to 
roar. Yet from it were coaxed 
piles of pancakes served with hot 
maple syrup, hot blueberry syrup, 
hot melted butter—elegantly crisp 
bacon, a fluffy pile of scrambled 
eggs, hot toast, coffee. 

New England is also fond of 
gift shops but these, in the main, 
are less successful than New Eng- 
land breakfasts. As we traveled, 
we noticed that New England has 
distinct merchandise zones. Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, is where 
you will find things for your lawn. 
Glass gazing globes on plaster 
stands, pink ceramic flamingos, 
concrete toads and elves. And 
windmills. If it wobbles when the 
wind blows, Massachusetts has 
it—a medium-sized windmill that 
propels a caravan of wooden 
donkeys, a small windmill, bird- 
shaped, that flaps its wings, a 
giant windmill engineered to send 
aschool of Dutch girls off through 
a bed of wooden tulip blossoms. 
Massachusetts’ love of windmills 
is like Maine’s affection for 
braided rugs, and it’s like New 
Hampshireand wild-animal farms, 
and it’s like Vermont and cheese, 
and maple syrup. It’s also like 
Vermont and baskets. Vermont 
feels about baskets the way 


Massachusetts feels about windmills—pas- 
sionately. World’s Largest Basket Shop is a 
familiar sign along Vermont roadways, along 
with World’s Best Basket Shop. There are 
several of each, all largest and best, and 
there are baskets for every conceivable use. 
There are also other baskets—woven in 
shapes of monkeys, pigs, parrots, ducks and 


people. Are baskets big business? Indeed 
they are. ““Lady came in here yesterday and 
bought herself sixty-nine dollars’ worth of 
baskets!” said the lady who operates the 
world’s largest basket shop north of Benning- 
ton, when I asked her the question. “She told 
me she’s doing her whole kitchen in baskets. 
Smart idea.” The prevalence of baskets in 


Vermont is a little puzzling. Unlike the 
cheese and the maple products, there is noth- 
ing in the baskets that is native to Vermont. 
In fact, most of them come from Hong Kong. 

Jams, jellies and preserves—for sale all 
over New England—are likely to come from 
somewhere else too. A lady we know in 
New York discovered, a dozen or so years 





“Richard hates sight-seeing. Loves Daiquiris. Ah well!” 


—writes Mary Meacham, who discovered the driest of all Daiquiris in Puerto Rico. 
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A classic setting for a classic drink: Daiquiris at La Casa Blanca. Photo 








MAGINE my husband, a staid scientist 
I and a staunch defender of the rum 
highball, getting excited over a cocktail. 

But I will say that dry, white Puerto 
Rican rum makes the difference in a 
Daiquiri. It’s so dry, it tingles—even on the 
rocks. Senor Morales, our host, admitted 
that the unusual dryness of Puerto Rican 
rum puzzled even him. 

“Some say it’s the aging in oak,” he 
explained. “Others claim it’s because our 


rums are distilled at extra high proof. 
Frankly, I think it has to do with Puerto 
Rico’s sunshine and mountain water.” 

My husband, in San Juan for the Amer- 
ican Radium Society Convention just 
sipped his Daiquiri and beamed. Some- 
times he can be quite unscientific. Thank 
heavens, 

Shopping Tip: Whether you order a rum 
drink at a bar or a bottle for home use, make 
sure the label says “Puerto Rican Rum.” It’s 
your guide to better rum drinks, 


DAIQUIRI 


Juice of half a lime (% 
oz.); scant tsp. sugar; 


1% oz. white Puerto 


Rican rum. Shake with 


ice. Strain into cock- 


tail glass, or into old- 
fashioned glas 
cubes. 


s over ice 


FREE! Colorful new Rum Recipe book- 
let. Write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
I-A, 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y..19, N.Y. 


by Tom Hollyman. 
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ago, a particularly delicious raspberry jam 
at a roadside stand near Kennebunkport. 
For years she sent to Kennebunkport 
a Christmas order for this jam for friends; 
and, each year, as she distributed the jars 
with their quaintly hana-lettered labels, 
proudly of her “special little 
jam place, tucked away in Maine.” She 
was taken aback to learn, a while ago, 
that this jam is distributed, label-less, to 
hundreds of little secret jam places all 


she spoke 





over New England by a large wholesale 
grocery chain in New York. Each stand 
simply pastes its own homemade labels 
on its jars. 

But such shortcomings should not dis- 
may the motor tourist in New England. 
They are more than compensated for by 
New England’s delights. There is a game 
we played off-and-on while driving. We 
made lists of things that New England 
has more of than anyplace else. Simple 


categories, for instance, such as boys’ 
schools (Exeter, Andover, Taft, Kent, 
Hotchkiss, Groton, St. Marks, and so on), 
and girls’ schools (Miss Porter’s, Ethel 
Walker, Dana Hall, Mary Burnham), or 
men’s colleges or women’s colleges or 
coeducational colleges. A tougher cate- 
gory is scientists, but names like Thomas 
Edison, Eli Whitney and Alexander 
Graham Bell lead the list. Or compile a 
list of New England’s art galleries, or 








Mr. Dave Chasen, restaurateur 


To Chasen’s: For Distinguished Taste 
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of distinctive Chasen dishes 


Discerning home chefs and 


to Hollywood’s stars, surrounded by autographed photographs of his many famous friends, 


says Mr. Chasen. of citrus fruit—fresh from sun-drenched groves and 
emblazoned with the Sunkist hallmark. 

ipossible to create We quote Mr. Chasen again. “A fashionable new 
potation is our Marguerita—an inspired marriage of 
fresh Sunkist lemon juice and tequila, served in a 
glass. A memorable drink—the 


lemon brings out just the right zest and subtle flavor.” 


is a full 


tenderly 


den and salt-rimmed truly 


do not sully food, Such refined taste demands reward. Sunkist is proud 
to recognize Mr. Dave Chasen and bestow upon him 
the coveted Cordon d’Or, marking his lifetime mem- 


bership in the Loyal Order of the Citrus Limonia. 


substitutes.’’ There 


on the aristocracy 
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libraries, or clinics or research labora- 
tories. Or tick off New England wom- 
en—Margaret Fuller in literature, Lucy 
Stone in women’s rights, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Dorothea Dix. Such 
an exercise impresses one with New 
England’s everlasting consequence. 

Or, if you cannot be persuaded that 
New England is a place of overwhelm- 
ing significance, perhaps the fact that a 
brown trout weighing nineteen pounds, 
seven ounces was taken from Sebago 
Lake last summer, will impress you. 
The fight lasted three hours and forty 
minutes. 

We were thinking thoughts like this 
as the end of our trip approached. The 
Connecticut River Valley, farther south, 
becomes more industrial and, to avoid 
driving through cities like Northamp- 
ton, Springfield, Hartford and Meriden, 
we turned west at Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, along the Mohawk Trail, and 
drove south along the western side of 
Massachusetts. This is summer-theater 
and music-festival country. Tangle- 
wood, Jacob’s Pillow, and a whole 
gaggle of barns and playhouses stretch- 
ing from Williamstown south to Stock- 
bridge, Lenox and Great Barrington, 
make it possible for the traveler to de- 
vote this leg of the journey to entertain- 
ment and culture if he wishes. In a New 
Hampshire barn, the night before, we 
had watched a particularly expert dress 
rehearsal of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, by the Peterborough Players 
and, in the Berkshires, we treated our- 
selves to one more production of A 
Streetcar Named Desire, at the Wil- 
liamstown Summer Theater. This also 
was a highly polished job and, in 
Williams College’s splendidly appointed 
Adams Memorial Theater, oddly un- 
summer-theater seeming. The next 
morning, winding south again in the 
twisting valley of the Housatonic, we 
could feel the hills diminish in scale 
around us. And soon we were in Litch- 
field County, perhaps Connecticut’s 
most beautiful corner. 

I have a feeling Litchfield County is 
what Hollywood is after, but has not 
yet found, in Connecticut. The land- 
scape exists truly on a gracious scale. 
The hills are perfect-size hills, the lakes 
are perfect-size lakes—just big enough 
to be taken in with a single, sweeping 
look. In the tiny county seat of Litch- 
field, the Congregational Church is a 
perfect church with its classic portico, 
its high slim steeple, and it faces a per- 
fect green and rows of tall wineglass 
elms. There are several fine old houses 
in the town—the Tallmadge House 
(1775), the Tapping Reeve House 
(1773), and Ethan Allen’s birthplace, a 
small, brooding gambrel-roofed house, 
is reputed to be the town’s oldest. The 
town of Litchfield lies several miles 
away from the main routes and this, 
undoubtedly, is why the producers have 
not discovered it. 

We didn’t want to leave. 

That afternoon—we didn’t need a 
sign to tell us—we crossed the county 
line and entered Fairfield County. 
Through the rear-view mirror we said 
good-by to New England for a while. 

THE END 
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As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 

listing below indicates July's average 

high and low temperatures and humidity 

figures for key spots around the world. 

Foreign figures are long-term averages ; 
U.S. figures are last year’s. 


HIGH Low 


Amsterdam 70 854 
Bar Harbor, Me. 78 57 
Barrow, Alaska 41 32 
Berlin 74 6063S 
Boston 83 66 
Canberra, Australia 59 46 
Cape May 82 69 
Charleston, S.C. 86 70 
Chicago 84 63 
Cody, Wyo. 86 56 
Colorado Springs 86 54 
Copenhagen 68 56 
Denver 87 58 
Detroit 85 64 
Dublin 66 51 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 83 32 


Fort Worth 
Glasgow 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Honolulu 

Hot Springs, Va. 
Lenox, Mass. 
London 

Los Angeles 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Madrid 

Miami 
Minneapolis 
Moscow 

Nassau, Bahamas 
New Orleans 
Newport, R.1. 
New York 

Paris 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Provincetown, Mass. 
Rio de Janeiro 
Rome 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
San Juan, P.R. 
Savannah 

Seattle 

Stockholm 

Tokyo 

Toronto 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Yosemite 


CARIOCA 


Makes a Drink Sing! paced 
Try a Carioca Daiquiri with a touch of tropical delight 7” i . 


« Juice of 1 Lime 

* 1 Teaspoon Powdered Sugar 

* Ug oz. Carioca imported Rum (White) 
Shake well with cracked ice and strain into 
3 oz. cocktail giass, rimmed with sugar. 





PUERTO RICAN RUM * WHITE OR GOLD LABEL « 80 PROOF * SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., N.Y. 
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Warm, soft-hued, sunny days... 9 
tangy, sea-scented air... bright foliage % 
’gainst blue skies... county fair time 
... autumn is a lovely season of the 
year in Canada’s Ocean Playground...ideal for 3 
your September or October vacation. 
SO EASY TO REACH 
Only 80 minutes from Boston by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
A six-hour cruise from Bar Harbor, Maine, via the auto ferry, Bluenose. 
to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


A three-hour cruise from Saint John, New Brunswick, via the auto ferry, 
Princess Helene, to Digby, Nova Scotia. 


Overland through New Brunswick, Canada’s “Picture Province,” 
entering Nova Scotia in Amherst. 


atin Nova Scotia's tourist attractions 
eee are linked by a network of modern 

a yf ~ 

aS ae panoramic highways. 
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NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
(or 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 
a Please send free information to 
Color brochure, map, 
“Where to Stay,” 
with rates. 
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Be really refreshed! Cool off with Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 


ly satisfies! N ler Coke refrest b 
deeply satisfies! No wonder Coke refreshes you best! 
Don’t n the big TV Special, “Coke Time,’ Fune 27th on ABC-TV, 9:30-10:30 PM, EDT, starring Pat Boone 
uv au nka, Frankie Avalon, ‘‘Kookie’’ Byrnes, Bobby Darin, Fabian, Annette Funicello, and other top stars. 








Rules for Running a Restaurant 


One: The chef should be king, or at least an Old Pretender. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


of 
American 
Restaurants 


Good restaurants are on the rise 
throughout the land. Here is an appetizing guide 
to a representative thirty... plus 


Holiday's annual restaurant awards 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


@ It is probably true, as New Yorkers are fond of pointing out, that 
there are more fine restaurants in Manhattan than in all the rest of 
our cities rolled together. The implication is that a careful eater, plan- 
ning to leave town on a trip, would be wise to pack a large hamper 
with delicate edibles and vintage wines to avoid serious privation. 
The writers of this article may at one time have accepted this view 
of the country outside New York as a vast gastronomical wasteland. 
But not any more. For the past three decades, singly or together, we 
have traveled at random in most of the states, always with appetites on 
the alert for pleasant discoveries. Though we have had many meals 
that were best forgotten, we have had some memorable ones, too, and 
in recent years, there have been exciting signs of improvement, notably 
in the larger cities. First-rate restaurants are emerging so rapidly that 
in a few years visiting foreigners may make regional eating tours of 
our country, as many Americans now do in France and Italy. 
After much thought and consulting of notebooks and menus, not 
to speak of a certain amount of dissension, we have selected for these 
pages thirty restaurants, outside New York, which we recommend as 
good examples of the upward surge in public dining. Of course our 
travels were never undertaken for the sole purpose of sampling res- 
taurants, for no two persons could ever do justice to them all. Eating 
well is not a professional matter with us, but a delightful obsession 
which adds much to living the full life. It is by appetite, and not by de- 
sign, that the first question we ask when we register at a strange hotel 
is ““Where is the best restaurant in town?” We discovered that “the 
best” often meant “the most pretentious” or “the most expensive.” 
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But there were plenty of shining excep- 
tions and some are here recorded. 
Do not expect to find your favorite 
Schnitzelbank Inn or Dave’s Pink 
Room. Because of the casual and in- 
complete nature of our travels, we have 
never visited them and probably never 
shall. But, though we apologize for the 
many we have left out, we stand firmly 
behind the few that have been chosen. 
All are remarkable restaurants—the 
very old and the very new, majestic 
and venerable establishments like An- 
toine’s and Galatoire’s in New Or- 
leans, and elegantly intimate havens like 
the Toll Gate Lodge in Vermont or the 


* Fleur de Lys in San Francisco. Some 
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are as good as Europe’s best. If there is 
a small note of sadness in this paean of 
praise, it is because most are devoted to 
the imported cuisines of France and 
Italy, and honest American regional 
cooking is harder than ever to find out- 
side the home. 


To achieve greatness, a restaurant 
must first have understanding and ap- 
preciative customers. The thirty places 
on our listing have found a highly civi- 
lized public, often, surprisingly enough, 
in communities where it was once im- 
possible to get a steak broiled the way 
you liked it, and where the culinary 
standards of the drugstore lunch coun- 
ter were apparently acceptable to all. 

What brought about this upgrading 
in public taste? For one thing, many 
more Americans are eating out these 
days. For another, miltions have been 
to Europe and there were exposed to 
the immeasurable potentialities for 
pleasure that food and wine can offer. 

Shrewd restaurateurs, usually foreign- 
born, were encouraged to launch ven- 
tures in cities as unlikely as Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Washington and 
Pittsburgh, often with the financial 
backing of a single determined gourmet 
or an interested few. In the far from 
cosmopolitan city of Cincinnati, for ex- 
ample, an intimate, charming hotel 
dining room was opened, patterned after 
sophisticated counterparts in Paris. It 
prospered to everybody’s surprise. To- 
day, two more topflight French res- 
taurants have joined the first, and Cin- 
cinnati is now a town where civilized 
dining is almost as popular as bowling. 

Much of the same is happening in 
other cities, and will continue to hap- 
pen. One deterrent is that qualified 
French chefs are not easy to find now- 
adays. But it is not essential that a chef 
be born and trained in France. The 
Italians are often every bit as good, and 
a skilled Chinese cook can show both of 
them a thing or two in kitchen wizardry. 
We have encountered excellent chefs 
who are Yugoslav, Japanese, Russian 
and Hungarian, and even boys from 
Brooklyn. It is all a matter of ambition 
and the proper training. 

The prospect of careers in the res- 
taurant field is attracting many new- 
comers. Restaurant Associates, the cor- 
poration that created such distinguished 
restaurants as the Forum of the Twelve 


Caesars and The Four Seasons, is 
proud of its executive chef, Albert 
Stockli, who is a Swiss, and who makes 
his own traditions. He is in the habit of 
choosing as his assistants young Amer- 
icans and Europeans of various ex- 
tractions—even an occasional French- 
man. He reports that there are always 
more applicants than jobs. The standard 
of cooking in his kitchens is as high as 
anywhere else in the world. 

Restaurant owners often tell us there 
is nO money in the business. There is a 
tremendous incidence of failure, and 
new ventures must make good within 
six months of their opening. Perhaps no 
other business employs so many em- 
ployees in relation to the money 
volume. But few fields reward courage, 
skill and imagination so richly. There 
are wealthy and respected restaurant 
men all over, and they would not 
change their careers for any other. 

The field is wide open for those who 
have the right qualifications. In some 
important cities in the United States 
and in wide areas of Suburbia and 
countryside, not a single good res- 
taurant can be found. This can almost 
be said (one or two reservations) about 
Philadelphia, our fourth largest city. 
It’s true or partially true about Cleve- 
land and Detroit. Phoenix has only one 
good restaurant, and Tucson, another 
bustling city with a largely sophisticated 
population, offers little better than mo- 
tel, drive-in and quick-and-queasy fare. 
Binghamton, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Richmond and Trenton are 
eastern desert areas. In plenty of res- 
taurants and hotel dining rooms every- 
where, a wine list is as rare as a Guten- 
berg Bible. 

And so, with a mixture of mild indig- 
nation and starry-eyed optimism, we 
point the way to progress, and offer our 
lamentably limited list of recommended 
American restaurants with the hope 
that their number will soon grow. 


Thirty American 


Restaurants 


Alexis’ Tangier 


1200 California St., Nob Hill, 
San Francisco, Calif. TUxedo 5-6400 


Restaurants, like veteran actors, are 
likely to drop into a rut and stay 
there. Thousands of French-type and 
Italian-type places look alike, sound 
alike, cook alike and even smell alike. 
The small Middle Eastern restaurant is 
especially prone to this pattern. Its 
cuisine seems limited to lamb, braised 
or broiled with eggplant, tomatoes and 
the inevitable rice or wheat pilaf. 
Alexis’ Tangier is an exception, and 
may be the most original and entertain- 
ing restaurant in San Francisco. 

The menu is long, rich and fascinat- 
ing. The Boneless Squab Istanbul may 


cause you to alter your next travel 
itinerary in an easterly direction. Lamb 
shish kebab a la Tangier is transformed 
into an exotic by spicy seasoning of 
mysterious origin. Chicken and lobster 
tail Baghdad are both cooked with 
mangoes, ginger, wine and curry. Blini 
(thin buckwheat pancakes) come with 
black caviar and sour cream. Among 
the desserts are Oriental pastries, im- 
palpable as chiffon and freighted with 
honey and nuts. Loukhum, or Turkish 
Delight, is a fruit jelly, and halva is a 
candy made of honey and ground nuts. 
Fresh mangoes and litchis a la Alexis 
have a cool, slippery taste that is re- 
freshing. The wine list is outstanding 
and the décor avoids that special brand 
of Oriental corn that is the blight of so 
many Middle Eastern restaurants. 


Antoine's 


713 St. Louis St., New Orleans, La. 
M Agnolia-2554 or EXpress-2554 


Since 1840, Antoine’s has been host 
to more famous people than any other 
American restaurant, and is probably 
the best-known restaurant in this coun- 
try, if not in the world. The present 
owner, Roy Alciatore, is the son of Jules 
Alciatore and grandson of Antoine 
Alciatore, the founder. Thus, for 120 
years, the restaurant has been in the 
same family, and the traditions of 
Creole and French haute cuisine have 
remained unchanged. 

The thing to order on a first visit is 
Oysters Rockefeller, created for John 
D. himself, and as indelibly associated 
with the restaurant as its balconies of 
lacy iron grillwork. The full recipe for 
these is a mystery preserved over the 
years. Fundamentally it is oysters on 
the half-shell, topped with puréed 
spinach, olive oil, various spices and 
seasonings and bread crumbs, baked in 
the oven and served on hot rock salt. 

Everything here is prepared with 
loyalty to the intricate, spicy flavors 
and aromas of Creole cookery. These 
will be best sampled in dishes like crab 
gumbo, pompano en papillote, pommes 
soufflées, bouillabaisse of red snapper, 
filet of trout amandine, crépes suzette 
and orange briilot. Many delectable 
offerings of wider gastronomical range 
include: filet de boeuf marchand de vin, 
bisque d’écrevisses cardinal, pigeonneaux 
sauce paradis. There are also plump, 
succulent buster crabs, tiny sweet Gulf 
oysters and the shrimp of Lake Pont- 
chartrain. 

Roy Alciatore is a Grand Officier of 
the Confrérie des Chevaliers du Taste- 
vin and one of the leading wine con- 
noisseurs of his generation. His cellar 
contains a vast collection of exquisite 
Burgundies, the best wines of Bordeaux, 
Champagne and the Loire, and a fine 
selection of Rhines and Moselles. 

Antoine’s occupies a large but de- 
ceptively modest building. Its many 
dining rooms, public and private, are 
pervaded by the mellow, slowly decay- 


Antoine's, New Orleans. Roy 
Alciatore, a restaurant dynast, in 
front of his establishment's antique 
facade. Antoine’s has belonged to the 
Alciatores for 120 years, and among 
the traditional family dishes are 
Oysters Rockefeller, crab gumbo 

and pigeonneaux sauce paradis. 


ing charm that belongs to the grande 
dame of Southern cities, or at least that 
part of it known as the Vieux Carré. It 
is always crowded, and reservations are 
rarely accepted. Often long queues of 
people wait outside the door and every- 
one, including Roy Alciatore, deplores 
this, but he explains, “We try to take 
care of them all somehow and give 
them real Antoine food.” 


Hotel Barclay 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kingsley 5-0300 


There was a time when Rittenhouse 
Square was the essence of all that was 
elegant and fashionable in Philadelphia. 
Around the borders of this quiet park 
once stood the brick and sandstone 
mansions of the Biddles, the Living- 
stons, the Strawbridges, the Willings, 
the Warburtons and the Clothiers. But 
today the lovely old houses have been 
hammered into dust and dornicks un- 
der the wrecker’s sledge, or have been 
taken over by cultural and religious 
societies. The gaps are filled by huge 
apartment houses and, of course, the 
Hotel Barclay. 

Alone, the Barclay tries valiantly to 
retain some shred of the elegance of 
Rittenhouse Square. The food is prob- 
ably the best Philadelphia can offer to- 
day. The board is covered with snowy 
napery, gleaming silver and fine crystal, 
and there is graciousness and dignity to 
charm guests who crave refinement. 
Among the better dishes on the menu 
are délice of shrimps and crabmeat 
Caesar, canapés of chopped chicken 
livers maison, snapper soup in Balti- 
more style, an impressively thick cut of 
roast beef, a handsome cold buffet laden 
with expertly prepared salads and cold 
meats, and the creamy variety of rice 
pudding in French soufflé form. The 
prices, while not low, are comfortably 
less than those of comparable restau- 
rants and meals in New York. 


Biue Spruce inn 


Roslyn, Long Island, N.Y. 
Mayfair 1-3300 


This attractive country inn owes its 
reputation for fine food and hospitality 
to Carl Werner, a tall, affable man who 

Continued on Page 110 
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Continued from Page 108 
was born in Bavaria and came here in 
1933 to seek his fortune at the urging 
of the writers. Shortly after repeal of 
the national drought, he was hired by 
Ludwig Bemelmans to work in a smart 
new restaurant called the Hapsburg 
House, where he rose to become man- 
ager. He left to manage the Stockholm 
and finally opened the Blue Spruce 
Inn. Few restaurateurs know as much 
about food, wine, marketing, the weav- 
ing of gemiitlich atmosphere and the 
making of friends as does Car! Werner. 
The cooking embraces the cuisines 
of Western Europe, but the Viennese 
and regional Long Island specialties are 
perhaps best known: Backhend! (boned 
chicken, fried in a light batter); goulash 
of beef cooked in beer; Szegediner 
goulash of veal, pork and sauerkraut; 
shrimp in dill; paprika chicken with 
Spdtzle; roast Long Island duckling; 
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Rule Two: \ 
The sommelier’ s nose must be 


hifunctional—for sniffing 
corks and looking 


down at customers 


Bavarian cream flavored with rum; and 
a magnificent gdteau a la maison which 
combines fruit, ice cream and whipped 
cream in true Old World abundance 


Cape Cod Room 


Drake Hotel, E. Laxe Shore Drive & 

V. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 

SUperior 7-2200 

People living in the landlocked Mid- 
die West are often assailed by a deep, 
primitive yearning for sea food, not 
frozen, not preserved, but plucked fresh 
from the sea. Fortunately for Chicago- 


ans, the Cape Cod Room of the Drake 


Hotel reach« icross 1000 miles to 
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bring to its tables, by plane and re- 
frigerated carrier, the finned and 
chambered edible treasures of the 
Atlantic. This brilliantly managed res- 
taurant is garnished with fish nets, lob- 
ster pots, buoys, ropes and other nau- 
tical artifacts and is swept by air- 
conditioned breezes; the guest, aided by 
a few drinks, may imagine he hears the 
ocean surf booming and crashing on 
Michigan Boulevard outside. 

The Cape Cod Room skillfully pre- 
pares baked and broiled bluefish and 
red snapper, pompano, scrod and 
swordfish. Oysters are from the bays 
around New York, clams from New 
England. Bay scallops, no bigger than 
your thumbnail, are creamed or 
sautéed. Lobster, flown in from Maine, 
is fresh and crisp, and you may order it 
in half a dozen styles. Superb softshell 
crabs are done as they deserve—not en- 
cased in an armor of greasy batter, but 
fried gently au naturel in butter, after 
the faintest dusting of seasoned flour. 
You may also sample the fine local lake 
whitefish, perch and trout. 


Charlie's Cate Exceptionaie 


701 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEderal 5-8851 


The French adjective exceptionale 
tacked on to Charlie’s Café, is either 
pure Midwestern swank, or else the 
proprietor’s private gag, because Char- 
lie’s is not exceptionnel a la francaise. 
It is exceptional in a strictly American 
way. For instance, Charlie’s is one of 
the last strongholds of that superb 
American creation, the planked steak, 
prepared exactly as our fathers liked it. 
Is there anything more exciting to the 
masculine appetite than a great thick 
beefsteak on a sizzling hardwood plank, 
girdled with fluted mashed potatoes, 
begemmed with green peas and vege- 
tables, and sending forth a sizzling 
aroma of Western beef? 

A mannerism of Charlie’s—and it 
seems that all American restaurants 
must have some such quirk to become 
famous—is the gargantuan circular 
tray of appetizers that is set before 
each guest. The resplendent exhibit, a 
sort of compact smorgasbord, includes 
shrimp in a special cocktail sauce, 
chopped chicken liver with onions, 
pickled herring, spiced beets and string 
beans, cottage cheese, celery, olives 
and radishes. 

The dishes on the menu are mainly 
American, without pretense or conceal- 
ment, but unlike the food in a thousand 
“typical” American restaurants, every- 
thing has a hearty homemade flavor. 
There are also a few foreign entrees for 
the more venturesome diner; the best 
is probably chicken Kiev: breast of 
chicken stuffed with country butter, 
lightly seasoned and fried in more but- 
ter to a brown and oozy condition. 
There is also a South American steak, 
garnished and highly seasoned. Char- 


lie’s special drinks are interesting, and 
his prices, all things considered, are 
moderate. 


Dave Chasen's 


9039 Beverly Lane, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
CRestview 1-2168 


In the dear, innocent days of big- 
time vaudeville, Joe Cook, the eccen- 
tric entertainer, employed a stooge who 
wore a fright wig and a puzzled expres- 
sion. His name was Dave Chasen, and 
today he owns and jauntily conducts 
one of America’s truly great restaurants. 
Even in his Joe Cook days, Dave was 
a remarkable plain cook. When Joe 
invited pals to an evening or a week- 
end at his Lake Hopatcong castle, the 
cooks were Dave Chasen and Ed 
McNamara, known in cultural circles 
as “The Singing Cop.” One of their 
best-liked creations was called Hobo 
Steak and they were deft with such 
dainties as spareribs, chili, flapjacks 
and mounds of hot kraut decorated 
with real and artificial wieners. 

When vaudeville’s great days were 
over, Dave was set up in the restaurant 
business in Beverly Hills by an admirer, 
Harold Ross of The New Yorker. The 
original place was known as Southern 
Pit Barbecue—and even in its primitive 
days of flaming barbecued ribs and chili 
at twenty-five cents the bowl, washed 
down with nonvintage Moxie, it drew 
such patrons as W. C. Fields, Jimmy 
Stewart, Henry Fonda, Spencer Tracy, 
Nunnally Johnson and other Holly- 
wood cognoscenti. Today, Dave Chasen 
has his steaks flown in from New York, 
trout from Colorado, pompano from 
Florida, shrimp from New Orleans, 
salmon from Canada and oysters from 
Baltimore. By plane also are trans- 
ported European delicacies, like fresh 
turbot, Dover sole, Scottish grouse and 
hothouse fruit. But the most popular 
item on the far from inexpensive carte 
du jour is still Hobo Steak, plastered 
with wet salt and broiled to a sublime 
peak of juicy flavor. 


The Chesapeake Restaurant 


1707 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
VErnon 7-7711 


It would be strange indeed if Balti- 
more, washed by the salt air from 
Chesapeake Bay, did not have more 
than one outstanding sea-food res- 
taurant. We know of at least two. One 
is the ancient Miller Brothers; another, 
and much newer, is the Chesapeake, 
which many travelers think has taken 
over first place. They are both worth a 
visit. 

On the Chesapeake menu will be 
found the sweet native crabmeat in 
many forms: deviled with mustard and 
hot seasoning; baked in the shell with 
cream, au gratin, a la Dewey; plain 


lumps in a salad or a cocktail; and in 
the fried cakes which are as remindful 
of Baltimore as high-stooped houses 
and the high-powered beer Mencken 
loved. Chesapeake Bay scallops and 
flounder, tawny Chincoteague oysters, 
snapper soup and wild duck or other 
game are all prepared here with respect 
for local traditions of simple but fine 
eating. For fanatics who insist on 
ordering meat in a sea-food restaurant, 
there are excellent steaks, tender roast 
beef and double-thick lamb chops. The 
menu displays a plaintive message 
which reads: “Not responsible for 
‘well-done’ steaks. Please do not ask us 
to broil our beautiful steaks ‘well- 
done.’” Bravo say we, shuddering at 
the thought. 


La Cremaiillere 


Banksville, N.Y. BEdford Village 4-3306 


Antoine Gilly once owned a small 
restaur2nt which was one of the most 
fashionable in New York. When the 
building which housed La Crémaillére 
was torn down to make way for the 
huge Carlton House, M. Gilly turned 
his gaze countryward. He chose a 
lovely house a mile or so off Merritt 
Parkway, in Banksville, not far from 
Greenwich, Connecticut. There he runs 
a peaceful, charming restaurant much 
like certain two- and three-starred rural 
inns in France. 

The chef, George Moriaz, is a dedi- 
cated artist, but it is M. Gilly who 
dominates the culinary domain, for he 
is primarily a cook, and a great one. 
This is one of the few places in America 
where you may eat quenelles de brochet 
(delicate dumplings of fresh pike force- 
meat made with cream and other in- 
gredients) as they are to be had in the 
fine restaurants of Lyons, or at 
Alexandre Dumaine’s great inn at 
Saulieu. 

Among a dozen or more opening 
choices is a magnificent terrine of 
pheasant, usually accompanied by 
céleri-rave rémoulade. A small, plump 
chicken, roasted with uncanny skill to 
bring out flavor, juiciness and crisp ex- 
terior, is a triumph of the house. The 
tripes a la mode de Caen will please 
even those who have devoured them hot 
off a charcoal brazier at Pharamond’s 
in Paris. Choucroute garnie Strasbour- 
geoise has the blended winy-smoky 
flavors you may recall from dinner at 
some old Alsatian Gasthaus. Given ad- 
vance notice, M. Gilly will prepare any 
dish, however elaborate, known to 
Escoffier or Boulestin. 

He is a Commandeur of the Cheva- 
liers du Tastevin and the cellar bulges 
with magnificent wines. Besides the 
grand vintages, there are such lovely 
“little” wines as Mercurey, Quincy, 
Sancerre, Muscadet, Vin Gris d’Arbois, 
Anjou Rosé and Vouvray. Prices are 
high, but not quite as paralyzing as 
those of certain New York restaurants 
on a similar plane. 





Ernie's 


847 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. EXbrook 2-8660 


Ernie’s claims to be the oldest res- 
taurant in San Francisco. It might also 
claim to be the best, but that is some- 
thing every man must decide for him- 
self. Certainly dinner at Ernie’s is 
never less than memorable. The lush 
Victorian décor re-creates the bonanza 
days of openwork silk stockings, flow- 
ing champagne and fifty-dollar steaks. 
But there is nothing flamboyant about 
the cuisine, a blend of both the Italian 
and French schools. 

Because of the Italian background 
of owners and chef, you would do well 


without embellishment. A recom- 
mended dessert is the fluffy zabaglione, 
beaten cream-smooth. 

All the notable French vintages adorn 
Ernie’s wine card as well as a compre- 
hensive choice of California wines, 
many of them superb. The restaurant is 
open only for dinner. 


209 Bourbon St., New Orleans, La.’ 


JAckson 5-202] 


Little has changed at Galatoire’s in 
the last half century. The white tile floor 


Rule Three: The maitre d’hétel may flare up only when preparing a crépe. 


to start your meal with a pasta, say, 
linguini with clam sauce or tortellini alla 
Romana. Or, considering the rich and 
weighty nature of the main dishes, it 
might be wiser to begin with cold crab 
legs Louis, or a sea-food cocktail, or 
clear soup. Then you can turn your ap- 
petite upon a creation like tournedos 
Rossini, Cornish hen @ l’orange, cha- 
teaubriant Richelieu, or breast of 
capon with an opulent sauce of foie 
gras, truffles and Madeira. For simpler 
tastes, there are frogs’ legs Provengale, 
abalonesteaks which have been pounded 
thin and fried in bread crumbs, or San 
Francisco’s wonderful sand dabs, best 
and sweetest when broiled, basted with 
butter and lemon juice, and served 


is cracked and uneven. Strips of worn 
red carpet run between the tables. The 
walls are covered with old mirrors, 
lined and spattered, but possessing a 
certain rueful beauty. Brass coat- 
hooks hang from the mirror frames 
and dozens of ancient two-bladed elec- 
tric fans hang from the ceiling—useless 
now that air-conditioning has been in- 
stalled. Everything is sharply revealed 
in the glare of a circle of unshaded elec- 
tric lamps. Only a very great restaurant 
could so afford to ignore the present. 
And Galatoire’s is very great, still su- 
preme to the crustily aristocratic old 
families of New Orleans. 

A dinner enjoyed there recently is 
worth recording. First, two Sazerac 


cocktails, in deference to tradition. Then 
Gulf shrimp in a sauce rémoulade, fol- 
lowed by a luscious bisque of crawfish, 
piquantly spiced and accompanied by 
a side dish of stuffed crawfish heads 
(it is de rigueur to suck these morsels 
clean of their sweet contents, using the 
fingers). A thick, tender steak chateau- 
briant was next, flanked by perfect 
soufflé potatoes. Hot French bread, 
dressed with garlic butter and a touch 
of paprika was too tempting to ignore, 
and so dessert was eschewed in favor 
of a fresh apple and a wedge of Brie 
cheese. From steak to cheese, a majestic 
Richebourg was reverently consumed, 
and with the bitter French coffee there 
was the dark, romantic taste of an old 
marc de Bourgogne. Other and perhaps 
more typical favorites at Galatoire’s are 
trout Marguery, pompano en papillote, 
redfish court bouillon, chicken bonne 
femme,shrimp Creoleand crépes maison. 

Reservations are difficult, and for full 
enjoyment of a leisurely meal, plan to 
go at an unconventional hour. 


Fieur de Lys 


777 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
ORdway 3-7779 


The Fleur de Lys, although an 
adolescent among San _ Francisco’s 
great restaurants, is ranked well up 
with the venerable Jack’s, Ernie’s, the 
Palace and Emilio’s. The owners, 
Robert and Chérie Charles, once oper- 
ated a restaurant in a chateau above 
Nice. They came to the United States 
on a visit and decided to stay. Their 
first venture was a tiny place in the 
small California town of San Anselmo, 
which soon became so popular the 
crowds could not be accommodated. 
The decision was made to open another 
restaurant in San Francisco and the 
lavishly equipped Fleur de Lys came 
into being. It is as typically French as its 
predecessor, but on a far more luxurious 
scale, 

The chef, Paul Dufour, is an artist, 
and, from soupe a l’oignon to soufflé aux 
liqueurs, most of the mouth-watering 
recipes of the French repertoire are 
available. But M. Charles and Chef 
Dufour will glow if you avoid the con- 
ventional and select délices d’escargots, 
supréme de volaille, tournedos au poivre, 
or grenadin de veau, all prepared with 
subtle extra touches. 

Wines include well-chosen specimens 
from Bordeaux, Burgundy, Alsace and 
the Champagne country, as well as 
such light joyous wines from the Loire 
Valley as Anjou, Vouvray, Sancerre, 
Grand Saumur, and a full complement 
of California’s best. The bar is most 
attractive and is presided over by 
Maurice, known to many Americans as 
the handsome, charming young French- 
man who used to assuage their thirst 
at the jewel-box bar of the Hotel 
Raphaél, perhaps Paris’ most elegant 
small hotel. 


Keeler's 


56 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
HObart 5-2243 


The first tollgate on the Albany- 
bound highway leading from New 
York City should carry a_ sign: 
“Abandon appetite, all ye who exit 
here.” 

There is always, however, Keeler’s. 
Not a great restaurant but by far the 
best in the state capital and in the 
gastronomical badlands that stretch 
for leagues around. Keeler’s is a vener- 
able place, having in its half a century 
or more served Theodore Roosevelt, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Thomas Dewey, 
Averell Harriman and other governors, 
including the present smiling incum- 
bent. Members of the state assembly, 
politicians and lobbyists have engulfed 
large helpings of such sturdy American 
dishes as calves’ liver and bacon, roast 
lamb, roast Long Island duckling and 
hearty stews. The cook does a hand- 
some job with sea bass and Hudson 
River shad in season. 

You will be safe in ordering Alaska 
crabmeat Newburg, cold vichyssoise, 
broiled filet mignon Henry IV with 
sauce Béarnaise, curried chicken ma- 
haraja or veal scallopine, and if you 
have a hankering for sweets there are 
Kahlua glacé, Siberian punch or sizable 
hunks of oozing, crunchy apple pie 
made from upstate greenings, which are 
among the world’s best. The wine cellar 
is unequaled in its collection of delight- 
fully piquant New York State wines 
from the Finger Lakes region. Keeler’s 
hospitality should be priceless to the 
weary north-bound traveler who never 
wants to see another roadside rest for 
the rest of his life. 


The Krebs 


39 W. Genesee St., Skaneateles, N.Y. 
OVerbrook 5-5714 


Nothing has changed at this shrine 
of American home cooking since that 
day in 1899 when Fred R. Krebs first 
loaded a platter chin-high with chicken 
and dropped half a pound of farm but- 
ter in the crater of a monstrous mound 
of mashed potatoes. You don’t dine at 
Krebs; you eat. You sit at long tables, 
elbow to elbow, and close by strangers 
who are invariably nice. Course after 
course is brought in and you eat what 
you want and as much as you want.. 

Dinner starts with an appetizer of 
shrimp, melon or fruit cup, followed 
by a choice of three soups. The waitress 
staggers under a vast tray, divided be- 
tween fried chicken and sliced steak. 
Help yourself to mashed white or 
candied sweet potatoes, or both, and 
don’t forget the gravy. Fill in the re- 
maining spaces with odds and ends, like 
creamed mushrooms on toast, fresh 
garden vegetables, home-baked brown 
bread or rolls, and sticky cinnamon 
buns. Salads of several kinds appear. 
And just when you are ready to whisper 





help, a beaming waitress unloads ice 
cream, pie, strawberry shortcake in 
berry time, local melon in late summer, 
and heaps of chocolate brownies and 
angel food cake at all times. 

Nothing -here to interest the fastidi- 
ous gourmet with Continental leanings. 
But travelers yearning for food as it 
used to be have been known to swing 
200 miles off course to drive to Skane- 
ateles for a genteel Sunday orgy. Prices 
are moderate, reservations imperative. 


La Rue 
8631 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
Calif. OLeander 5-6356 


One of the few maxims we offer to 
aspiring innkeepers is this: Don’t start 





Rule Four: Portions should be 
precisely calculated 
to discourage gluttony. 


a French restaurant without at least one 
Italian in the kitchen. The more Italians, 
it seems, the better the chance of suc- 
cess. Consider La Rue, a highly pros- 
perous French restaurant that need not 
bow to any in the nation. At La Rue, 
there are not only Italians in the kitchen, 
but Italians in the dining room and bar. 
The owner himself, Bruno, is an Italian 
of polished talents, and when properly 
stimulated, will slip you a small, private 
Italian menu in place of the ornate and 
ostentatious French compilation. 
For a dinner which combines the best 
. features of both cuisines, we recom- 
mend one we recently enjoyed. First 
came—and quickly went—two perfect 
Martinis at the bar. Then we began with 
a dish of canneloni, undeniably lush, 
yet insubstantial as a daydream. Our 
main course consisted of capon a la fine 
C hampagn a fowl cooked with heavy 
cream, button mushrooms, sweet but- 
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ter, celery, onions, bay leaves and a 
whisper of old cognac. The sweet was 
poire farcie maison, a ripe pear filled with 
candied chestnuts, vanilla ice cream, li- 
queurs and other magical flavorings. Fra- 
grant, green-gold Soave from Piedmont 
brought out the delicate savor of the can- 
neloni and a great 1949 Montrachet 
conveyed distinction on the capon. 
Bruno’s establishment is the pet of 
Hollywood’s most sophisticated ele- 
ment and of visitors from the East who 
have eaten and drunk in good places. 


Locke-Ober's 


3 and 4 Winter Place, Boston, Mass. 
Liberty 2-1340 


Locke-Ober’s is a great American 
restaurant by any standard, but espe- 
cially for its magical way of transport- 
ing you to a softer, gentler era of glow- 
ing copper, friendly companionship, 
and rich smells of food long and lov- 
ingly prepared. It stands almost hidden 
at the back of an alley called Winter 
Place in a part of Boston that resem- 
bles London’s Fleet Street. It is more 
than eighty years old and the owners 
are determined to keep it looking and 
acting its age. The drinks are large. 
The bar tabs are still punched out on a 
seventy-four-year-old cash register. The 
i-shaped bar in the downstairs dining 
room was built, for the founder, of San 
Domingo mahogany, lavishly carved 
by French artisans. No visitor ever for- 
gets the vast painting on the wall of a 
lady clothed in approximately nothing ; 
when Harvard loses to Yale, her nudity 
is girdled with a black sash. In easy view, 
and occupying much precious space in 
this cramped and always crowded 
room, is a long row of enormous silver 
steam dishes in all their battered mag- 
nificence, useless except for the mem- 
ories they recall to a few ancients. 

Perhaps the great dish is the lobster 
Savannah, a vast thermidor-type con- 
coction involving chunks of sweet 
Maine lobster meat, with lashings of 
sherry and cream, diced mushrooms 
and green peppers. Other favorites are 
anchovies Winter Place, filet mignon 
Mirabeau, eggs fisherman style and 
tuna fish Colbert. 

Among the sacred traditions is a 
glorified eight-ounce version of the fa- 
miliar whisky sour, known here as the 
Ward Eight cocktail, after Boston’s 
famous political ward. Fair selection of 
wines, but this is not the kind of place 
where wines are important. Locke- 
Ober’s is not to be missed. 


London Chop House 
153 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
WOodward 2-6735 


It was easy for us to name London 
Chop House as Detroit’s best. No com- 


petition. The owners are full of slick 
modern tricks, but they shrewdly know 
that tricks alone aren’t enough. The 
stunts are rather fun. A_ strolling 
artist will sketch your portrait, if you 
let your guard down; you will be show- 
ered with bulletins, birthday and anni- 
versary greetings, assorted messages of 
good cheer; and if you reserve your 
table ahead, you'll find matches on 
your table with your name printed on 
them. 

But when it comes to food, Messrs. 
Gruber and Wolf aren’t fooling. 
They have collected 2000 books on 
food and wine, and travel here and in 
foreign parts, seeking recipes and cook- 
ing ideas. Their cellar of French vin- 
tage wines is surpassed in this country 
only by the Waldorf and “21.” 

The Chop House serves outstanding 
steaks and chops, but it is just as cele- 
brated for fish from the Great Lakes. 
The broiled whitefish from Lake Su- 
perior, the perch from Lake Ontario 
and the baby frogs’ legs from the shores 
of Lake Michigan have unsurpassed 
freshness and delicacy of flavor. We 
liked the boneless perch Dobler, named 
after M. Dobler, a former chef who in- 
vented this dish in a poetic moment. 

Serious eaters should be warned that 
after 9:30 P.M. an orchestra appears 
and benighted souls actually leave this 
wonderful food to turn cold on their 
plates while they dance. 


The Maisonette 


505 Walnut, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PArkway 1-2260 


Emboldened by the success of the 
Gourmet Room, first of the trio of 
topflight French restaurants in Cincin- 
nati to win a following, the Maisonette 
was launched by the Comisar family, 
owners of several Ohio restaurants 
with a staunch American background. 
They began by importing an illustrious 
French chef, turned him loose in the 
kitchen and stepped out of his way. 
The good citizens of Cincinnati re- 
sisted at first, but after two years of 
gentle wooing the Maisonette is now 
humming with prosperity. 

All the notable dishes of the French 
repertoire are served to perfection: au- 
thentic onion soup and bouillabaisse, 
snails, chicken in champagne sauce, 
soufflés and crépes. The fish, from Eng- 
lish Channel sole to Colorado rainbow 
trout, is excellent, and so are the steak 
and the roast beef. 

The Maisonette is now the favorite 
dining place of New Yorkers on busi- 
ness in Cincinnati, theatrical people 
on tour, opera performers, advertis- 
ing executives and other footloose 
gourmets. Among the Maisonette’s 
most appreciated features is the wine 
cellar, sagely stocked. The Sazerac 
cocktail, the absinthe frappé and the 
Ramos gin fizz contribute to the popu- 
larity of the bar. 


Mont d'Or inn 


Smithtown, Long Island, ANdrew 5-984 1 


Twenty years ago, Mario Morelli 
left his job as a waiter captain at “21” 
to open a tiny restaurant on New 
York’s East 48th Street. It was called 
Mont d’Or. But Mario and his attrac- 
tive wife, Rita, departed. Like most 
foreign-born restaurant people, they 
had cherished a dream of retiring 
to the country; unlike most, they 
tried to make the dream come true. 
Fourteen years ago they moved to a 
white colonial house on Route 25A, 
which leads into Smithtown, Long Is- 
land. Here they settled with the bliss- 
ful notion of raising a garden, taking it 
easy and perhaps running a little place 
for friends on the side. They are about 
as relaxed these days as a doubles team 
in an endless tennis match. With their 
talents, no restaurant could remain 
modest or obscure. Friends of the old 
48th Street days often make the long 
trek out to Smithtown, and the Mont 
d’Or has become the favorite stop- 
ping-off place not only of the local 
horsey set, but of countless dwellers in 
the lush seaside pastures and dunes of 
the Hamptons and eastern Long Is- 
land. No more knowing or apprecia- 
tive coterie of diners and drinkers ex- 
ists this side of the Seine. 

The Mont d’Or is devoted to the 
genuine French haute cuisine, enriched 
by succulent local and northern Italian 
specialties like fettucine with butter and 
cheese or clam sauce, vitello tonnato 
(a superb cold dish of veal in a tuna-fish 
sauce), venison and game birds in sea- 
son, Clams and oysters in several de- 
lectable styles, hunter’s stew, and that 
Long Island indispensable, the broiled 
sirloin steak, two inches thick and 
bursting with juices. 

Among her other duties, the smiling 
Rita tends bar and makes the driest 
Gibson and frostiest Daiquiri these 
parched lips have ever tasted. Mario is 
all over the place, directing the service 
and the kitchen, marketing, performing 
expertly tableside with chafing dish and 
carving knife. The remarkable wine list 
lacks few of the great years. 

Mont d’Or stays open summer and 
winter,exceptforashortvacation period. 
One of the most pleasant country inns 
in America, this is worth a special trip 
even for those lucky New Yorkers who 
are spoiled by the hundreds of fine res- 
taurants close by. 


The Park Schenley 


3968 Forbes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MUseum 1-0800 


The advent of the Park Schenley, not 
so long ago, gave Pittsburgh its first 
encounter with authentic French cook- 
ing and wines, both of the highest or- 
der. Up to then, the best eating in town 
was of the Yankee bean soup, pot roast 
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HOLIDAY RESTAURANT AWARDS 


For the ninth consecutive year HOLIDAY is giving awards for dining distinction 
to restaurants in many parts of the country. The selections are based on knowledge of, 
and visits by, HOLIDAY personnel. Some are described in the accompanying Hand- 
book, but not all; some which appear in the Handbook, though attractive, are not o, 
award caliber. The authors have simply chosen 30 restaurants which they like, and their 
listing is limited by the casual nature of their travels. The award listing represents the 
collective judgment of the editors, and includes restaurants in New York City. 

The award restaurants are not necessarily the best in the United States. If we were 
choosing strictly the best we might not go outside New York, Chicago, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. So, while quality—of food, of service and atmosphere— 
has been the dominant consideration, geography also has wielded an influence. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Keeler’s . .. Hearty food, a fine American restaurant. 


Anchorage, Alaska 
The Chart Room, Westward Hotel . . . Excellent beef 
and Alaskan sea food. 


Baltimore, Md. 

Chesapeake . . . Famed for steaks and sea food. 

Miller Brothers . . . Oysters, crab dishes, terrapin. 

Banksvilie, N. Y. 

La Crémaillére a la Campagne . . . A great French 
restaurant located in the Westchester countryside. 


Boston, Mass. 

Jimmy's Harbor Side Restaurant . . . Sea food with 
an exciting view of the water front. 

Locke-Ober Café . . . A genuine Boston institution. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel . . . One of the last stands cf Ritz 
food in the U. S. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gage & Toliner’s... A great sea-food restaurant. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Perdita’s . . . Continental cuisine with occasional 
superb Charleston dishes. 

Chicago, lil. 

Café de Paris... Very French; outstanding food and 
wines. 

Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel . . . Superb sea food. 

Don the Beachcomber . . . Polynesian and Cantonese 
food, South Sea atmosphere. 

Jacques French Restaurant . . . Chicago’s best French 
food; outdoor dining in summer. 

Pump Room, Ambassador East Hotel . . . Fancy food, 
showmanship, famous guests. 

Red Carpet . . . Small and elegant; French food. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gourmet Restaurant, Terrace Hilton Hotel 
Superb French cuisine and wines. 

Maisonette . . . Excellent Gallic dishes. 

Pigall’s ... A superior French chef; outstanding food. 

Dalias, Tex. 

Old Warsaw . . . Fine French cuisine. 

Twin Tree Inn . .. Beef and sea food, excellent variety. 

Denver, Colo. 

The Palace Arms, Brown Palace Hotel . . . Rainbow 
trout, superb beef. 

Detroit, Mich. 

London Chop House . . . Beef and sea food; crowded 
because of dance floor. 

Faimouth, Mass. 

Coonamessett Inn, Jones Road . . . Specializes in fine 
beef and lobster dishes. 

Hohokus, N. J. 

The Ho-Ho-Kus Inn . . 


. Colonial atmosphere, cos- 
mopolitan cuisine. 


Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fia. 

Les Ambassadeurs, Diplomat Hotel . . . Luxurious 
French atmosphere, excellent food; dinner only. 

Honolulu, Hawali 

Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler, Waikiki . . . Superb Hawai- 
ian sea food and cosmopolitan dishes. 

indianapolis, ind. 

The Keys . . . Excellent steaks and roasts. 

Lexington, Ky. 

The Campbell House . 
surroundings. 


. . Hearty food in attractive 


Long Island, N. Y. 

Bowden Square, Southampton . . . Superb local sea 
food, excellent wine cellar; open year round. 

Mont d’Or, Smithtown . . . Excellent food; fashion- 
able; French cuisine with some Italian dishes. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chasen’s . . . One of the best in U.S. 
La Rue Restaurant . . . One of the very best restau- 
rants in Los Angeles, basically French cuisine. 
Perino’s . . . Famous; Continental cuisine. 
Scandia . Friendly, intimate; famous people, 
excellent food. 


Louisville, Ky. 
The Old House . . 


Madison, Wis. 
Simon House . . . The charm of early Americana, out- 
standing beef and sea food. 


Manchester, Vt. 


Toll Gate Lodge . . . Open May 26 to October 22. 
French cuisine in spectacular Vermont setting. 


. Fine French cuisine. 


Marshall, Mich. 
Schuler’s . . . One of Midwest's finest. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Justines . . . Delicious cuisine; bring own wines and 
liquors (state law prevents sale by restaurant). 


Miami Beach, Fia. 
Gaucho Steak House, Americana Hotel . . . Out- 
standing hotel restaurant, Argentine décor. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frenchy's . . . Excellent beef and sea food. 
Karl Ratzsch’s . . . Specializes in German food. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charlie’s Café Exceptionale . . 


. Famous for plank 
steak. 


New Orleans, La. 

Antoine’s . . . One of the world’s famous; make 
reservations. 

Brennan's French Restaurant . . 
Sunday breakfast. 

Caribbean Room, Hotel Pontchartrain . 
Louisiana specialties. 

Commander’s Palace . . . A \ocal favorite. 

Galatoire’s . . . Perhaps the favorite restaurant of New 
Orleanians themselves. 


. Best known for 


. . Fine beef, 


New York, N. Y. 

Baroque . . . Excellent food, charming décor. 

Café Chauveron . . . Delicious French cuisine and 
wines. Expensive, even for its class. 

Chambord . . . Superb French food, one of New 
York’s great restaurants. 

Chateaubriand . . . Truly French; wonderful wine 
cellar. 

The Colony . . . One of the world’s great restaurants; 
very fashionable. 

Forum of the Twelve Caesars . . . Spectacular décor, 
ancient Roman specialties. 

Four Seasons . . . Superb cuisine that reflects seasonal 
specialties. 

Gloucester House . 
New York. 

Jack & Charlie’s “21” . . . One of the world’s great 
restaurants. 

Liichow’s . . . Excellent German cuisine; crowded, 
noisy and gay. 

Le Pavillon . . . Considered by some gourmets to 
be the best in the world. 


. . Perhaps the best sea food in 


Regrettably, restaurants change. New owners and new chefs take over, and food 
and service may no longer be what they were. Because of this, we are printing the 
date—1960—in figures across the face of this year’s award, as we did on last year’s, 
so diners can see at a glance that HOLIDAY. recommends the restaurant this year, 
that a representative has dined there in recent months and found it good. 

In your travels you need feel no hesitancy in visiting any of these restaurants, All 
are notable, and some are among the very best in the worid. But good restaurants are 
crowded today, and when you decide to dine in one that has been given the HOLIDAY 
award, do it and yourself the considerable favor of telephoning for a reservation, of 
not being in an unseemly hurry when you arrive, of giving the restaurant the opportunity 
to prepare and serve you the best of what it has to offer. 


—THE Epirors 


La Potiniére du Soir, 47 W. 55th Street . . . Excellent 
French food and wine. 

Quo Vadis . . . Excellent French cuisine. 

St. Regis Hotel . . . Considered by some to serve best 
food of any hotel in New York, probably in U.S. 

San Marino . . . Superior Italian food. 

Veau d’Or . . . French cuisine; crowded, noisy ; advise 
going at an off hour. 

Voisin . .. Superb food. 


Paim Beach, Fia. 
Petite Marmite ... Excellent French cuisine and wines. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hotel Barclay . . . Distinguished hotel food. 
Warwick Hotel . . . Excellent hotel food. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
The Flame . . . Tropical setting, varied cuisine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Park Schenley . . . Continental cuisine. 


Portiand, Ore. 
The London Grill, Benson Hotel . . . Fine food, good 
variety. 


Reno, Nev. 
Eugene's . . . Excellent beef and abalone. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Mayfair Room, Hotel Mayfair . .. Good food in an 
elegant atmosphere. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
La Louisiane . . . Fine French cuisine. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Alexis’ Tangier . . . Continental elegance on Nob Hill, 
exotic food. Expensive, even for its class. 

The Blue Fox . . . Fine Italian cuisine. 

Ernie’s . . . Old-time San Francisco atmosphere, re- 
laxing; varied menu. 

Fleur de Lys Restaurant . . . Excellent French cuisine. 

India House . . . One of America’s best Indian res- 
taurants; delicious curry dishes. 

Jack’s Restaurant . . . Rich masculine flavor. 

Kan’s . . . Great Chinese restaurant. 

Trader Vic’s . . . Exotic South Seas food and drinks. 

Yamato Sukiyaki House . . . Japanese food in authen- 
tic atmosphere. 


Seattie, Wash. 

Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler . . . Breathtaking Lake Union 
view, choice food. 

Rosellini’s Four-10 . . 
mosphere and cuisine. 


. Excellent Continental at- 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Gruber’s . . . Excellent food and service. 


Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Kreb’s . . . Open from about May 10 to October 31; 
fine American cooking. 


Skokie, tl. 
Le Manoir ... A great French restaurant, 30 minutes 
from Chicago’s “Loop”; make reservations. 


Stowe, Vt. 

The Lodge at Smuggler’s Notch . . . Superior cuisine. 
Overcrowded on ski weekends. Open May 22 to 
October 15, December 15 to April 15. 


Washington, D. C. 
Colony Restaurant . . . Popular with Capitol Hill set. . 
La Salle du Bois . . . Fine Gallic menu. 
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and potato pancake and coconut cus- 
tard pie variety. Public-spirited Pitts- 
burghers, inspired by the burgeoning of 
their sooty, unlovely city into a metrop- 
olis of soaring structures and beautiful 
that a restaurant of 
worldly distinction was essential to the 
new order. They have taken to Frank 
Blandi’s restaurant, relishing the suave 
service and impeccable cuisine. 

The rolling beef-wagon is a popular 
vehicle. It is trundled from table to 
table, as in London’s hallowed Simp- 
son's, and a white-coated carver cuts 
thick, glistening slices of prime beef to 
the diner’s whim. Most of the classical 
French dishes are available. Among 
them are: rolled filet de boeuf; cog au 
Chambertin, 


vistas, realized 


petite marmite, Henri 
Quatre ; caneton roti aux cerises; tour- 
nedos Rossini. The crépes, soufflés and 
elaborate ices and pastries are espe- 
cially good. Vintage wines are served 
with professional aplomb. 


Perino's 


4101 Wilshire Blvd., Los. ingeles, Calif. 
DWnkirk 3-122] 


We hesitate to come out flatly with 
the statement that Los Angeles restau- 
rants have caught up with and passed 
those of San Francisco. That sort of 
thing gets you nothing but abuse. But, 
speaking softly and with no intent to 
Start an argument, we merely mention 
the names of a few restaurants in the 
Los Angeles area: Chasen’s, Roman- 
off’s, La Rue, Scandia, Bel-Air Ho- 
tel . . . and Perino’s. We accent the 
last, for there is only one Perino’s, and 
wherever it happened to be located, 
that particular community would have 
reached gastronomical maturity. 

When a devoted patron was asked 
what were Perino’s specialties, he re- 
plied, “Everything. They specialize in 
specialties.” But Roger Boddaert, the 
maitre d’hétel, who once worked with 
Escoffier, admitted to several favor- 
ites: the tenderloin of beef, stuffed with 
foie gras; the pink-hearted saddle of 
baby lamb with pommes Boulangére 
and the pheasant 
cooked in Chartreuse, and the pastina 
which 


sauce Béarnaise 


al’ uovo, is double-strength 
chicken broth with tapioca-size pasta 
and whipped egg yolk. 

Perino, the handsome owner, has a 
flashing smile and a puckish humor. He 
is liked and respected both by the solid 
citizens of Beverly Hills and the scions 
of the snooty old California families. 
He inspects every dish before it leaves 
the kitchen, hovers over stock pots and 
Saucepans on the range, and has the 
uncanny gift of all great professionals— 
he can pick the one crate of freshest 
and crispest lettuce in the market, the 
freshest salmon from a slab loaded with 
hundreds, and the most flavorsome, 
properly marbled beef—all at a glance 
or a touch. 
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The food, the appointments and the 
service are close to perfection at 
Perino’s, and the scale of prices matches. 
The wine list is one of the finest west of 
the Hudson. Altogether, a superb res- 
taurant—so fine even San Franciscans 
would be proud to name it as their own. 


462 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PArkway 1-1345 


At eighteen, Maurice Gorodesky, 
working in the kitchen of the Paris 
Ritz, was awarded the First Prize of 
the City of Paris by a jury of distin- 
guished gastronomes. A few years 
later, he won the coveted Prix d’Hon- 
neur of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce and was declared the best young 
chef of France. Years later, when he 
was offered a job to cook for Cincin- 
nati’s Maisonette, he accepted, causing 
consternation among the fin becs of 
Paris. “Why,” they asked, “do you 
leave us for a land where the national 
dish is hamburger on a bun?” He re- 
plied, ““Let us take French cooking and 
wines wherever an opportunity exists.” 
When Chef Gorodesky left the Maison- 
ette after a spectacular success, he 
joined his wife, Nanette, in a little 
French restaurant called Pigall’s. Today 
it is a local institution and has made 
more friends for France in Ohio than 
the can-can or Chevalier’s lower lip. 

Pigall’s menu bears this printed ad- 
monition: Soyez Patient, La Bonne 
Cuisine Demande du Temps (Be pa- 
tient, good cooking needs time). The 
food is worth waiting for. The chef’s 
truffled pdré has an ambrosial perfume 
and an unctuous texture. The coquille 
of fresh sea food au Champagne is a 
delicate, oven-browned miracle of fla- 
vor. There are several sound provincial 
dishes like onion soup, moules mar- 
iniére, cog au vin de Bourgogne and a 
luscious steak au poivre impregnated 
with coarsely cracked pepper, sautéed in 
butter and flamed in the pan with a glass- 
ful of old cognac. From the small but 
flawless wine list, you may order such 
treasures as La Tache 1955, Moulin- 
a-Vent 1953, Batard-Montrachet 1953, 
and the great champagnes, headed 
by Dom Perignon 1949, Krug Brut 
Reserve, and Pommery Rosé Royal. 


Hotel Pontchartrain 


2031 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
TUlane-0581 


This reliable source of authentic Cre- 
ole and fine French food is rarely listed 
among the famous restaurants of New 
Orieans, probably because it is located 
outside the Vieux Carré, but it is a fa- 
vorite rendezvous of local epicures. We 
recommend the Caribbean Room as 
the most interesting of the hotel’s 
dining places. Its menu reflects the most 


gracious period of New Orleans’ past, 
touched here and there by classical 
French additions. 

The specialties are lump crabmeat 
Remick presented en casserole ; oysters 
Harlequin, small, sweet native bivalves 
broiled en brochette with fresh mush- 
rooms; breast of chicken Hawaiian, 
white meat of chicken on toast with 
grilled pineapple and sauce Béarnaise ; 
trout Véronique, fresh lake trout with a 
dry white wine sauce, white grapes and 
Hollandaise. As you might expect, 
there are the traditional Creole dishes, 
such as shrimp or crabmeat rémoulade, 
Louisiana gumbo Creole and many 
varieties of Gulf sea food. Two pleas- 
ant desserts are the velvet-smooth pot 
au créme and the ice-cream pie, the 
chef’s ethereal temptation. The proprie- 
tor, Lysle Aschaffenburg, an officer in 
the Chevaliers du Tastevin, has chosen 
the wines with expert judgment. 


The Pump Room 


Hotel Ambassador East, Chicago, Ill. 
Si perior 7-7200 


The scintillating, beruffled and en- 
chanting Pump Room is the dream- 
child of the late Ernest Byfield, one of 
the best known and best liked innkeep- 
ers of his time. When Ernie took over 
the Ambassador Hotels, East and West, 
he decided, for obscure and possibly 
waggish reasons, to transplant 18th 
Century Bath, England, to the Chicago 
of the sawed-off shotgun era. His Pump 
Room was supposed to resemble the 
famous restaurant of Bath where the 
dandy Beau Nash conducted routs and 
assemblies. It is hard to conceive of the 
original Pump Room, however, as a 
place where waiters waltzed in bearing 
flaming food on swords, where Nubian 
coffee boys strutted around in head- 
dresses crowned with three-foot high 
ostrich plumes and Martinis 
served in stemmed soup plates. 

The menu, an impressive example of 
Olde English stylistics and printing, is 
crowded with flamboyant dishes which 
in most part are as good as they sound. 
A selected few: fresh crabmeat wrapped 
in bacon, on the flaming sword; filets de 
sole La Tour d’ Argent ; curried chicken 
Portolla, served in a halved coconut; 
grilled deviled tenderloins of broad- 
breast turkey with fresh mushrooms on 
toast; Pump Room chicken hash. pre- 
pared at your table; eggs Gaxton; roast 
English partridge with wild rice; Ger- 
trude Lawrence ice cream, fired at your 
table; and many more original conceits 
that keep guests spellbound with ad- 
miration. 

But don’t get the idea that it is all a 
joke. Indeed, this is one of the world’s 
great restaurants, with an elaborate and 
spectacular cuisine and a great cellar. 

Ernie, with his wit, hischarm, his sense 
of friendship, is gone. But the Pump 
Room is in good hands and is still the 
one spot no intelligent visitor will pass 
up when in, or passing through, Chicago. 


were 


The Pump Room, Chicago. Manager 
Phil Boddy has been greeting guests 
at the door since opening day in 1938. 
Despite its incendiary and dandyish 
atmosphere, the Pump Room is 

one of the world’s great restaurants. 


Scandia 


9040 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
BRadshaw 2-9521 


Even New York has nothing to rival 
this remarkable Scandinavian restau- 
rant, surprisingly located amid the 
blare and tinsel of Hollywood’s Sunset 
Strip. The Scandia serves true, lusty 
Swedish and Danish food, instead of 
the usual pallid Americanized version. 
The smorrebrod table is a glutton’s 
fantasy come true. But even the fastidi- 
ous epicure will find it hard to resist 
such temptations as the velvety /ever- 
postej (Danish liver paste); or Iceland 
herring in sour cream; or the multitude 
of seductive openface sandwiches; or 
the pink, lightly smoked salmon with 
scrambled egg on French bread. The 
way to make sure you will get the best 
of the dozens of irresistible snacks is to 
persuade Kenneth Hansen, the owner, 
or one of his waiters, to round up a 
selection. 

Just as smorrebrod is almost com- 
pulsory here, so are aquavit and beer to 
go with it—not aquavit or beer, but 
aquavit and beer. The aquavit is poured 
from a bottle sealed in ice, and it teams 
delightfully with the imported beer. 

When you have tucked away two or 
three plates of assorted delicacies, you 
have, according to the Scandinavians, 
merely started. The menu now suggests 
such stalwart dishes as frickadeller 
(Danish meatballs with spiced red cab- 
bage), filet of veal Oscar (thinly sliced, 
garnished with asparagus, crab legs, 
sauce Béarnaise) or Swedish biff Lind- 
strém. And for dessert, if you are still 
breathing regularly, you may have 
aeblekage med flodeskum (Danish ap- 
plecake, what eise?), pannekager (Dan- 
ish pancakes with strawberry jam), or 
the rich cheesecake with lingonberries. 

Just to remind you that you're in 
Hollywood, you'll find a pair of bin- 
oculars on your table for reading the 
day’s menu that is chalked up on the 
wall blackboard. 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and Halsted Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
YArds 7-5580 


You can’t get closer to prime beef 
than the Stock Yard Inn, smack in the 
Continued on Page 116 
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middle of Chicago’s swatming stock 
yards. It would be pleasant to the writ- 
ers, and comforting to Chicagoans, to 
say that here you can get the world’s 
best steak. But that just isn’t so; the 
title belongs to at least half a dozen 
other restaurants, some in this coun- 
try, some abroad. 

What you do get at the Stock Yard 
Inn is a very good steak ; certainly the 
best within a radius of many hundred 
miles. : 

The Inn specializes in beef in all its 
manifold cuts and forms. One of the 
most tempting is called marinated beef 
slices, a favorite at lunch. The beef is 
rendered tender and toothsome by pre- 
vious immersion in lemon juice, sour 
cream, onion, salt, pepper and other in- 
gredients. Roast beef is excellent, but 
the pride of the Stock Yard Inn is The 
Great American Sirloin. If you prefer 
it in the state of extreme rareness which 
the French call dieu, it would be wise 
to make this clear in ordering, even to 
the point of bringing along a sample 
of the exact shade you want matched 
in the kitchen. 


Toll Gate Lodge 

Manchester, Vt. 

(Open for dinner only, May 26 to Oct. 22) 
MAnchester 578 


Every summer for several years one 
of the collaborators on this article has 


spent his vacation driving and loafing, 
without plan or purpose, in the green 
and golden loveliness of Vermont. The 
most memorable moment of this peace- 
ful tour always occurs late on the after- 
noon of the fourth day, when he pulls 
up before the Toll Gate Lodge for 
drinks and dinner. Ten minutes later, 
after the customary greetings and ablu- 
tions, he is seated at the edge of an 
open-air terrace, close to a tumbling 
mountain stream and a shadowy virgin 
forest. The contrast between this wild 
woodland prospect and the urbane 
European perfection of the food and 
service constitutes the special charm of 
this surprising little restaurant. 

Mario Berry, the chef and host, a 
slender, bronzed Austrian-American, 
is a veteran of many elegant hotels and 
private clubs. His pretty, graceful wife, 
Barbara, lures guests from leagues 
around with hercrystalline Martinis and 
icy stingers. She also takes your dinner 
order, acts as sommelier, and smiles her 
way through a myriad other duties. 

Because Barbara and Mario know 
their clients, they serve a superb char- 
coal-broiled sirloin and filet mignon of 
prime quality. Equally renowned are 
the cold vichyssoise, the paté maison, 
sautéed brook trout amandine, thin 
crépes stuffed with king crab, filet 
of sole Véronique, veal cutlet Zin- 
gara, cog au vin a l’estragon and whole 
broiled Maine lobster. Prices are fairly 
high, but justified by the food, the beau- 
tiful setting and the hospitality of two 
of the most charming innkeepers who 
ever found their way in a forest. 














Rule Five: The perfect waiter will bring you anything on a silver tray. 








Union Oyster House 


41-43 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
CApitol 7-2750 


The Union was dishing out oysters 
134 years ago, and millions of the suc- 
culent shellfish have been shucked and 
handed over the bar, which is the orig- 
inal one installed in 1826. There are 
broiled oysters, fried oysters, a com- 
bination stew of oysters and clams, 
clam bouillon, clam chowder, fried 
clams, clam stew, oyster roast, box 
roast, oyster or clam sandwich and 
oysters or clams Casino. All are worth 
your time, but in our opinion the best 
way to eat clams or oysters is raw, 
opened to order at the bar, and sea- 
soned only with a squirt of lemon juice. 
The oysters at the Union are Narra- 
gansetts; the clams are New England 
quahogs, and the clam chowder is the 
milky Rhode Island variety. Steamed 
Ipswich clams with melted butter are 
nice to start a meal. Lobster, boiled, 
baked or broiled, cannot be improved 
on as a follow-up. 

The wines are not worth listing, but 
there is a robust galaxy of beers and 
ales, some on draught, some imported. 
For those who esteem the divine rela- 
tionship between oysters and stout, Ire- 
land’s most popular brew is available. 

The house has a hospitable habit of 
serving Boston baked beans gratis every 
Saturday, and guests are offered a glass 
of iced tea whenever the temperature 
goes above 85 degrees—two pleasant 
customs, which can stand imitation. 


, The Old Warsaw 


3914 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Tex. 
LAkeside 8-0032 


Wealthy and worldly Dallas at last has 
a restaurant worthy of its character. In 
spite of its name, The Old Warsaw is a 
French restaurant, with only slight 
Polish overtones. Its owner, Stanislaw, 
once served the Polish Government, in 
the Washington Embassy, but when Po- 
land fell to the Communists, his diplo- 
matic career ended. With his beautiful 
young wife, a former actress, he climbed 
into a battered jalopy and headed west, 
looking for a job. The car broke down 
in Dallas. They stayed there a while, 
and soon decided this was where they 
wanted to settle down. They knew how 
to entertain in the grand manner and 
how to prepare and serve fine food and 
wine, and it was only natural for them 
to go into the restaurant business. They 
found a quaint little Mexican restau- 
rant that was for sale, and with the 
financial help of generous friends, they 
moved in. Today the little place, re- 
modeled and expanded, is the pride of 
Dallas and has attained most uncom- 
promising levels of French excellence. 

Stanislaw founded the first wine cel- 
lar in a Texas eating place, and has 
been so successful in changing the 
drinking habits of his Texas clients 





that many now purchase vintages by 
the case and let him store them in his 
air-conditioned vaults, to be called for 
as needed. He introduced snails to 
Dallas—perhaps the greatest exhibi- 
tion of courage since the defense of the 
Alamo. At first he had to disguise them 
as a nameless hors d’oeuvre, pried from 
their shells and served naked on rounds 
of bread. Today he serves more than 100 
dozen escargots Bourguignonne a week. 
He also purveys game imported from 
abroad; grouse, wild duck, pheasant 
and partridge; and sea food flown in from 
Long Island and New England. Hiselab- 
orate French specialties compare with 
those of the most firmly established 
Parisand New York French restaurants. 


Weidmann's 


208-210 22nd Ave., Meridian, Miss. 
MEridian 2-7015 


The last place you would expect to 
find a big-city restaurant like Weid- 
mann’s is in Meridian, a dot on the Mis- 
sissippi road map. Stepping into Weid- 
mann’s will remind youof Sardi’s, Dinty 
Moore’s or Danny’s Hide-a-way.. It 
has the same autographed portraits of 
actors, actresses, boxers and jockeys on 
the walls, and the proprietor, waiters 
and other employees would be at home 
in Manhattan. You know instinctively 
that this is a good restaurant, with a per- 
sonality of its own and food to match. 

Meridian is near the Gulf, and Gulf 
shrimp are the world’s meatiest and 
sweetest. They are served broiled or 
steamed and iced, ““Buena Vista style.” 
They come fried in fantail shape, 
broiled with garlic, stacked and dressed 
with sauce ravigotte, Creole style with 
rice, or in a salad. The marinated her- 
ring would enchant even the blasé her- 
ring fanciers who frequent Lindy’s or 
the Oak Room of the Plaza. Weid- 
mann’s special sea-food menu alone 
lists thirty-five dishes. 

The rarest thing in the Deep South is 
a rare broiled steak, but Weidmann’s 
does the trick. What they are really 
proud of, though, is stuffed steak: a 
choice cut of filet mignon, split, broiled 
lightly, stuffed with a mixture of 
Roquefort cheese, chopped mushrooms, 
chopped garlic, parsley, lemon juice, 
sherry and a dash of Worcestershire 
sauce; then pinned and broiled as de- 
sired. The black-bottom pie may sound 
repellent to some, but it is a luscious 
goody that blends chocolate, eggs, 
whisky, custard and whipped cream, all 
piled into a bottom crust of pounded 
gingersnaps. A fine restaurant, triply 
welcome because of its unexpected 
quality in one of America’s barren gas- 
tronomical zones. THE END 


TEXT AND LIST BY TED PATRICK 
AND SILAS SPITZER 


Adapted from Great Restaurants of Amer- 
ica by Ted Patrick and Silas Spitzer, which 
will be published by Lippincott in October. 
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THE SMITHSONIAN 
Continued from Page 73 
forecasts. He measured the temperature 
of sunspots and encouraged the first symp- 
toms of the U. S. Air Force, Thaddeus 
Lowe's Federal balloon corps, in 1862. 
Henry was the father of Federal science 
and Lincoln’s scientific adviser. The Eman- 
. Cipator said, “I had the impression that 


the Smithsonian was printing a great 
amount of useless information. Professor 
Henry has convinced me of my error. It 
must be a grand school if it produces such 
thinkers as he. I wish we had a few thou- 
sand more such men!” 

Henry saw the Smithsonian as the mother 
of pure science and didn’t give a hoot if 
there were exhibits or not. But he could 
not stop them. The first assistant, Spencer 
Baird, who joined Henry before the origi- 


nal building was finished, came from 
Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1850 with a 
bread-and-butter gift of two freight cars 
filled with bird and mammal skins, eggs, 
nests, five hundred barrels and jars full 
of pickled snakes, fishes, amphibians and 
embryos, and a litter of skulls and bones. 
Thirty years after its founding the bulging 
institution was momentarily relieved by 
the construction of a tapestried brick de- 
formity still used as the Arts & Industries 
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Building. The Smithsonian kept spill- 
ing over faster than building funds 
were voted. There is hardly space to 
turn around in the present complex. 

The National Zoological Park, which 
houses about 2500 mammals, birds and 
reptiles, began when a couple of Smith- 
sonians, fearing that the American 
bison would become extinct, rounded 
up a few survivors and put them in a 
pen behind the building. Somebody 
rescued a few harassed elk and the pub- 
lic started sending all manner of crea- 
tures. Finally a 175-acre section of 
Rock Creek Park was set aside as a Zoo 
and the bestiary was planted there. 

Americans, great and small, send 
thousands of other things to the Smith- 
sonian, the first museum in its heart. 
Supreme Court Justice William Doug- 
las collects botanical specimens in his 
Eastern travels. A G.I. named E. D. 
McDonald discovered a new species of 
lupine when he hit the dirt while chas- 
ing Japanese on Kiska. A letter of 
transmittal arrived a few years ago 
from MacArthur’s Tokyo HQ. It said, 
“By command of the Supreme Com- 
mander Pacific Forces I am authorized 
to transmit to you one (1) fly.” Two 
days after Congress voted to admit 
Alaska to the Union, a man sent in a 
forty-eight-star flag, anxious that the 
curiosity not be overlooked. The Smith- 
sonian, incidentally, had a lot to do 
with the purchase of Alaska. Its ex- 
plorers brought back reports of gold, 
furs and timber and Congress offered 
Russia seven million dollars. 

Joseph Henry’s concept of an ab- 
stract scientific establishment was diffi- 
cult to grasp in his time and is not gen- 
erally appreciated today. Americans 
want “‘science”’ to invent things. Henry 
wanted scientists to investigate nature 
and publish their findings for anyone 
to apply. The Smithsonian’s late an- 
thropologist, Dr. Ales Hrdlitka, an 
insatiable skull collector, traveled twice 
around the world visiting the sites of 
early man. Whenever a Smithsonian 
expedition started out, whether in quest 
of moths or mammeoths, he took the 
leader aside and whispered, “If you run 
across any nice graves, bring me the 
skulls.” 

His successor, Dr. T. D. Stewart, 
has studied skeletal remains to such 
good effect that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation calls on him. One time 
the FBI brought him a skeleton dis- 
covered at the bottom of a well with 
scraps of a U. S. Marine uniform. 
Doctor Stewart said, “He was twenty- 
seven years old, five-feet-ten, was left- 
handed and had pyorrhea.” With this 
to go on, the Marine Corps A.W.O.L. 
files produced the man’s name. 

Professor Henry said, “All knowl- 
edge is useful. The discovery of today, 
which appears unconnected with any 
useful process, may, in a few years, be- 
come the fruitful source of a thousand 
inventions.”” Take the case of Dr, 
Joseph A. Cushman, the geologist who 
spent his life studying and classifying 
Smithsonian collections of Foramini- 
fera, the tiny shellfish that form sea- 
floor sediments. He was the archtypical 
nutty scientist of mindless fictioneers. 





But when it was discovered that cer- 
tain foraminifers laid down in the 
Eocene period coincided with petro- 
leum deposits, oil men beat upon Cush- 
man’s door, He told them exactly what 
species of shell in a drill core showed 
the presence of oil. Cushman’s “im- 
practical” inquiry produced more tax 
millions than Congress has appro- 
priated for the entire Smithsonian. 

The practical uses of taxonomy— 
the science «: biologic classification— 
became strikingly apparent during 
World War II, when the Smithsonian 
researched three thousand urgent ques- 
tions from the military. The Navy cap- 
tured or sank U-Boats whose officers 
had destroyed their logbooks. The 
Smithsonian reconstructed their voy- 
iges from marine growths scraped from 
the hulls. The Japanese sent about 
three hundred incendiary balloons into 
the United States on substratospheric 
air currents. The Smithsonian com- 
pared sand ballast from the balloons 
with sand samples in its collection and 
advised the Air Force where to bomb 
the launching sites. 

One of the seldom-seen marvels of 
the Smithsonian is the United States 
National Herbarium, containing 3,- 
000,000 plant specimens. Lyman Smith, 
a short, hard-working, botanical cu- 
rator, cycles to work from the suburbs 
ahead of the morning rush and is often 
at work until ten p.M., when the night 
guards are instructed to expel the 
scientists. “I’m like a kid in a candy 
store,” Doctor Smith says. “I can’t 
quit.” He and his colleague, ninety-one- 
year-old Mrs. Agnes Chase, an inter- 
national authority on grasses, can lay 
hands on a wanted plant among the 
millions in a matter of minutes. A 
visitor asked what was the oldest speci- 
men in point of plucking. “I think it 
was a New Zealand sedge,” said Doctor 
Smith, darting into the stacks. He re- 
turned quickly with a folder holding a 
dried plant. It was collected in 1770 on 
Capt. James Cook’s first voyage around 
the world. 


In 1957 a far-ranging Smithsonian 
archaeologist, Ralph Solecki, was dig- 
ging in the Shanidar Cave in Iraq when 
he reached the Mousterian Layer fif- 
teen feet down and found campfire 
coals which were dated by the Carbon- 
14 technique as about 32,000 B.c. The 
diggers lifted a rock, uncovering a 
rounded object. Doctor Solecki dropped 
into the pit and brushed away dirt, ex- 
posing a cranium, a jawbone with worn 
teeth, and crushed vertebrae. Under- 
neath was a manlike skeleton with legs 
shorn away by a rockfall. The Smith- 
sonian sent Doctor Stewart, the afore- 
mentioned bone detective, who reas- 
sembled the shattered remains. “A 
male, humanlike creature,” he said, 
“forty years of age at death, five-feet- 
eight, killed at the end of the last Ice 
Age about 45,000 years ago. He was a 
tough guy. His skull was repeatedly in- 
jured by war clubs and the bones had 
healed over.” The broad skull and 
jutting jaw were not quite human. They 
resembled the Heidelberg Man, who 
lived about a hundred thousand years 


ago. “This Shanidar Man was a conserva- 
tive,” said Stewart. Only six hundred miles 
away in Palestine, diggers had found peo- 
ple, much further advanced toward the 
human physical type, who lived thousands 
of years before the Shanidar Man. “How 
did they become progressive while this 
fellow lagged behind?’ Stewart mused. 
“Perhaps evolution left his line to die out 
here in the mountains while other shoots 
became men.” 


The Smithsonian has sent out more 
than two thousand expeditions during its 
century of curiosity about man and nature. 
Archaeologist Henry Collins has been dig- 
ging in the arctic over a period of thirty 
years. On Southampton Island at the top 
of Hudson Bay he found thousands of 
middle Stone Age Eskimo implements 
identical to those found at Lake Baikal, 
Siberia. Thus, the Eskimo is the first 
American whose culture has been traced 











directly to a place and period in the Old 
World. 

Smithsonian archaeologists arecurrently 
racing cement mixers in twenty-nine states 
to investigate ancient river-valley sites 
before they are inundated by new dams. 
Since World War II almost five thou- 
sand dwelling places, dating from the 
late Ice Age to Western white pioneer 
trading posts, have been found in the 
doomed areas. One camp site on Medicine 
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Creek, Nebraska, has been put by Car- railway car builder, who provided Amer- art is withheld from the public, but once came into being the National Gallery 
bon-14 analysis as about 10,500 years old. ica with perhaps its choicest small art a narrative scroll was left open inadvert- of Art under the administration of the 
The Smithsonian endowment, asidefrom museum. The Freer Gallery at the west ently at a scene of dalliance in the life of | Smithsonian. To house it, the world’s 
the special funds of the Freer and National end of Smithsonian Park exhibits one of Krishna. The curators were puzzled by _ largest marble building was erected. Its 
Galleries, is less than five million dollars, the world’s finest collections of Oriental invasions of U. S. Marines suddenly en- _collections—mainly European art mas- 
most of which is earmarked for special and Islamic art. grossed in Oriental myth. One of the _ terpieces from 1200 a.p. to the works 
projects. But it draws many generous Many of the pieces in the Freer Gallery curators took a better look at the scroll of men now dead for at least twenty 
patrons, some of whom thoughtfully give are chefs d’oeuvres. A 12th century bronze and ended the Oriental art studies of the years—could not be bought for $300 
enough to house and care for their gifts of the Hindu goddess Parvati, forinstance, Corps. million. A hundred rooms are open and 
and even to increase them. This was the _ brings Indian piigrims, who know it from When Andrew Mellon gave his art col- _ thirty-five are reserved for future mas- 
case with Charles Lang Freer, a Detroit _ picturesin their schoolbooks. Erotic Hindu _ lection to the nation in 1937 there soon __ terpieces. Filling them is difficult. “Most 
AE copes pene peinas 52 x Alb canie dK ga countries now forbid the export of 
great works,” says Chief Curator Perry 
Cott, “‘and there is heavy competition 
CC - 99 ° when one comes on the market.” He 
Belay 1, men, said Magellan. would like more 18th Century Spanish 

ee 9 . paintings; the National has excellent 
) a m eg inc a tag ‘ed representation in Italian, Flemish, 

CL e {I Tat ry and enjoy SPICE ISLANDS. Let Pah and Dutch art. It has five of the 

c forty known Vermeers and fourteen 


some -oOTie else cr Y CO make it in SO days!” splendid Renoirs, including the public 





tr 


favorite, Young Girl With Watering 
Can. Only Raphael’s Alba Madonna 


Aiteicn due south they went—then along the coastline where spices grow. SPICE ISLANDS: a bewitching maemo oe heer ae 
ef South America, through the Strait, and inro an ocean Eden which even today works its subtle sorcery on the million visitors each “year, including 
sO vast it seemed they must spend their lives without appetites of a grateful world. ye Ye Ic's considerably ne 50 etapa waned 
sighting land, 8© Ys But over there on che other side easier, now, to discover SPICE ISLANDS. Don't de- seabapromier apap staged A oh 


man Republic held up his plane for an 
agellan furled his sails beside a paradise prive yourself of this singular joy for another 80 days. hour on a recent Washington visit to 
have another look at the pictures. 

The older Smithsonian buildings 
bid Leal all 7 Lael ie Leo me SIPICGIE IK; ISLANIDS ® ad = = i = - oe am ba have been a resort of Charles A. 

SS. + a A a Lindbergh since his father was a Con- 
ui be = a a = om ws SPICES + HERBS - VINEGARS + TEAS = = ile o mee C4 @m | gressman. He still drops in to see the 
Spirit of St. Louis hanging in the Arts 
& Industries Building. 

Quite a few collectors, such as 
numismatist Paul A. Straub, give their 
collections to the Smithsonian and con- 
tinue to add items, realizing the col- 
lector’s dream of personal access and 
public approbation. 

The institution also is offered other, 
less-valuable “‘acquisitions.”” An item 
that is sent in frequently is the extra 
of the Ulster County, New York, 
Gazette reporting the death of George 
Washington. Alas, it is a facsimile 
printed years later, Other persons ar- 
rive panting with the clock that Co- 
lumbus carried on his voyages. It, un- 
fortunately, is a souvenir of the 1892 
Columbian Exposition. 

The Smithsonian’s present secretary, 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, the seventh 
to sit in Joseph Henry’s old quarters in 
the East Wing, recently was showing 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan through 
the place. His Excellency seemed to 
keep looking for something, and for 
once the Smithsonian did not have it. 
“You do not have a pink pearl,” he 
cried, at last. That afternoon a mes- 
senger arrived from the Pakistan Em- 
bassy with a fine Indian Ocean blush 
pearl. Everybody wants the Smith- 
sonian to have everything. THE END 
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HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL Ties 


by Howard Greig 


Director® Holiday Information Service 


What's New? 
Q. “‘What’s new in the way of things to see 
on a trip from the East to California?” 


H. T., BOSTON, MASS. 


@ Although you have not indicated 
your route, here are a few recent 
developments across the country: 


STERLING FOREST GARDENS, New 
York (north of Tuxedo, N.Y., on 
Route 210, reached via Palisades 
Interstate Parkway, Route 17), 125 
acres of natural and landscaped 
gardens, set among lakes, streams, 
towering trees and massive boulders, 
offer a constant display of flowers 
from spring to fall. Peacocks, crown 
cranes and flamingos add an exotic 
touch to the landscape. The gardens 
contain a restaurant, picnic areas, a 
children’s nursery and a woodland 
playground; there are also lecture 
tours through the grounds. Open 
daily from May | to October 15, 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M. Admission on week- 
days: adults $1.25, children(6—12)50c 
(no charge under six). Weekends and 
holidays: adults $1.75, children 50c. 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, Philadelphia. Independence 
Hall, where the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Federal Con- 
stitution were both adopted, is the 
center of this park; visitors can see 
the room where these documents 
were signed, and the Liberty Bell 
(daily, 8:45 to 5:15). Nearby stand 
Carpenters’ Hall, where the First 
Continental Congress met in 1774 
(Mon. to Sat., 9 to 4); and the 
First Banks of the 
United States. (There is no admis- 
sion charge for any of these build- 
ings.) In the past year an intensive 
rehabilitation program has cleared 
away the commercial structures 
which formerly crowded around 
these national landmarks, and has 
replaced them with lawns and trees. 
Society Hill, the neighborhood ad- 
joining the park, is also undergoing 
redevelopment, with many colonial 
houses being restored, and entire 
blocks being leveled to make room 
for gardens, new homes and apart- 
ment developments. 


and Second 


MARK TWAIN BIRTHPLACE MEMORIAL 
SHRINE, Mark Twain State Park, 
Florida, Missouri (on State 107, 43 
miles southwest of Hannibal, Mo.). 
On the bluffs of the Salt River, where 
Mark Twain roamed in his youthful 
days, a modern building houses the 
small, frame cabin in which the au- 
thor was born, as well as a library 
and a museum. Here are displays of 


family books and furniture, the manu- 
script of Tom Sawyer, and the files of 
the Mark Twain Research Foundation. 
The Memorial. is open daily except 
Monday, 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. Admission: 
adults 50c, children (7 to 12) 25c. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado (/0 miles 
north of Colorado Springs, off U.S. High- 


ways 85-87). The efficiently modern 
buildings of America’s newest military 
academy are set against the majestic 
Rampart Range. Visitors may tour 
grounds daily from 8 A.M. to sunset. 


HEARST SAN SIMEON STATE HISTORICAL 
MONUMENT (5 miles off State Highway 1, 
42 miles north of San Luis Obispo, 
California). William Randolph Hearst’s 


fabulous castle and ornately land- 
scaped Enchanted Hill were opened to 
the public last year for the first time. 
Two-hour tours covering the extensive 
grounds and baronial ialls of the man- 
sion leave from the parking lot at the 
base of the hill every hour from 9 to 3 
daily. Tour fare, including transporta- 
tion and admission, is $2 for adults, $1 
for children, 6 to 12. 


See the Phil Silvers Special—CBS-TV, Thursday, June 30 


More flavor to it 


because there’s more hops in it! 


The Best Brews in the World come from Carling + rep CAP ALE « BLACK LABEL BEER 


© 1960, The Carling Brewing Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Atianta, Ga,—Belleville, 11.—Frankenmuth, Mich.—Natick, Mass.—Tacoma, Wash 
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FRESH KODAK COLOR FILM 
With Genuine Eastman Kodak Processing 


superb new Prorinc HOME THE VERY BEST AT LOWEST PRICES! 
Japanese optics w IN COLOR! 


Specify Daylight or indoor 
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Eastman Kodok [20 exp./36 exp.|20 exp.|36 exp. 

Kodachrome or | 8.65 | 13.25 | 27.75 | 41.95 

Ektachrome m p : 

New Hi 

tktateore’ | 9.75 | —— | 30.95 

KODACHROME MOVIE FILM Summertime's Easy Living can be made even easier, if you 
including processing by Eastman Kodak i ; 5 ; 

Specity Davight or indoor 1 3ROLLS T1OROLLS solve your seasonal dilemmas with the help of The Holiday Shopper. Here 
8mm Roll 25’ Dbi. 10.75 33.95 . a a F: ” x . : . 
SS 285 10.95 are our suggestions for wardrobe hypos, belated wedding presents and 
8mm Roll 100’ Bolex 35.25 115.75 

16mm 100’ Roll 28.75 93.75 

16mm 50’ Mag. 19.75 63.75 
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Processing and Printing 
EKTACHROME or ANSCOCHROME by Eastman Kodak 


Without processing | 3-ROLUS 8 exp. roll (3X prints). 2.80 
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120, 620, 127 3.25 | 12 exp. roll (3X prints). 3.80 daughter. Dotted-swiss dresses in 
35mm 20 exp 4.85 20 exp. 35mm (2X prints) 4.80 blue igreen or 
oe 
Write for . L n 
Yash ica FREE All films come with direct Eastman Kodak pink/green floral prints with 
. mailing bags processing mailers. You send film to y 
Pentamatic and price list nearest of 6 Eastman Kodak Laboratories velvet belts. 








Mother’s sizes, 5-15, 

$17.95. Children’s sizes, 

3-6X, $7.95; 

7-14, $8.95. Postpaid. 

Princely Shops, 6919 Red Road, 
S. Miami, Fla. 


automatic 35mm reflex 


OLOR /BRiTE “mists” 





Has high-speed interchangeable f1.8 
Yashinon lens, automatic diaphragm, 
automatic mirror, penta-prism finder, 
1/1000th sec. shutter, flash synchroniza- 
tion and other unusual quality features. 
Only $159.95 (case $15.) 

Interchangeable telephoto and wide angle 
lenses available. At your dealer, or write: 











(Y) YASHICA INC. 234 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥.1, N.Y. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


SAVES YOUR BACK... Stylish Lasso 


In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., 








SAVES YOUR FLOORS! Two rope belts for summer dresses. 
Now! Eliminate wear and tear on carpet and . ‘ 
floor . . . with WARCO patent bed frame. One is made of four strands of 
Nothing moves on the floor! Locks open or stretch rope; the other 


closed. Luxury eonstruction. Money-back 


SENT ON APPROVAL! guarantee. 25.00 f.6.b. Delaware, O. is plaited hemp, 14” wide. Leather 


* : Or Write: : , aeoli sine} 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides WARCO PATENT BED Co. trim and solid brass closings. 
P / ith: th P.O. Box 338 Delaware, Ohio In small, medium, or large, 











$3.20 each, postpaid. 
Old Pueblo Traders, Box 4035, 
Tucson, Ariz. 










WEEK-END VACATIONS FOR YOU French Porcelain 
Make every week-end fanfly fun time in a 
travel trailer. Accommodates every home need, 
even pets and plants. Save on food and lodging 
Luxury camping is yours in National Parks. Fish, 
hunt, ski, swim, from your front door. At nighttime 
have a relaxing shower and home cooked meals in 

your trailer. Many sleep four yet can be stored 
in the garage. Learn how in Trailer Topics, 
the magazine of Mobile living. 


SPECIAL OrrERn a. $1.00 





35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
our selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm “ 

sides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own et TRAILER TOPICS magazine 
most beautiful originals . keep the ones you want, Suite 1557, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, itt. 

return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide . . . matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Stides are... SIN, F QUICKLY SPEAK 

SENT ON APPROVAL —tuey RAVE TO BE GOOD! Spanish, French,German 

e ° 


---any of 34 World 


platter decorated with asparagu 
spears in low relief. 

Hot water compartment with 
asparagus-tip stopper 

retains heat; drain removes excess 
liquid. 1414” x 834”. $20.50, 
postpaid. Au Bon Gout, 

15 Via Mizner, 

Palm Beach, Fla. 
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WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS Languages by New J in eae hand 
Los Angelés 24, California RELAXED WAY at Home you can carry | ° 
Think how useful and excit- Sets up in seconds. 
ing it is to speak another lan- 
ir guage like a native. The new j j 4 ; sd 
Wear Your RELAXED telontific chectent Aluminum with cadmium-plated 
— Linguaphone — makes it < : 
PARTY EMBLEM 2 easy! Almost overnight you steel legs, Masonite top, 
~ wae oe ean start speaking like a na- netic ox . ‘ ” 
Show your allegiance— Republican or Democrat Stylish converse William Henry Garvinmastered tive in Spanish, French, Ital- plastic Carrying handle. 30 
tion-piece jewelry, non-tarnishing. From nation's leader in custom Ri ; nt at home r : $ . 
ized insignia jewelry for US. Armed Forces. Thoughtful gifts. Tie motets ian, Russian, ete.—Right AT high, 47” diameter, 
Tack,Lapel Pin, Key Chain, or Tie Bar, only $1 ea. Cuff Link & Tie HOME with no effort at all. 
oe SE bon Sond debaters Bechenn PK auld claees 34 engenane by Uingueshions on FUSE Teste folds to 24” x 47” x 3”, 
antique silver Check or MO. 10-day money-back guarantee Write for details. Send for ook Today ” At 
CRAFT, 4625-B Red Bank Ri, Cincinnati 27, 0. me 8 $17.95. 53” diameter, 
ES | LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | Piase check your] 
Dept. R-37-070, Radio City, N. ¥. 20 | language interest: | $24.95. Postpaid. 
Don't Miss These Other “tag aaa Cage Book, s) = | The Hitching Post, 
0 ‘tails of no obligation oO 18 
Special Sections axccs | | | "| — ae Sea Cliff, L. I., N.Y. 
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SHOPPER 


hot-weather fun. Finding them in the stores would require much ferreting; 
but they are available to you from beach house or back-yard hammock, 


when the heat makes any trip to town as formidable as a desert trek. 


Chinese Landscape 
A tapestry chesterfield 
appropriate 

for any time of day. 

Both coat and velvet collar 
are water-repellent 

for wear in any weather. 
Sizes 8-18. 

$29.95, plus postage. 

Best and Co., 

Fifth Ave. at Sist St., 
N.Y.C. 22. 


Tee Bag 

Tees and cigarettes, change 
and cosmetics will fit” 

in this leather pouch for lady 
golfers. It has a loop for 
attaching it to a 

belt, and a zipper side pocket. 
In red, ivory, blue or gold. 
$2.95, postpaid. Montagne’s, 
Verona, New Jersey. 


Halt Vest 

hand woven of Indian madras 
with shades of blue 
predominating. 

It has brass buttons, 

and ties in the back to fit 

all sizes. $6.20, 

postpaid. French Boot Shop, 
541 Main Street, 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Piay Shelf 

for family travel. 

A four-foot composition shelf, 
washable, with peg 

board and blackboard. 
Brackets fit over back of seat, 
hold it solidly 

in place, allow it to fold 

flush when not in use. 

$8.95, complete, postpaid. 
Leslie Creations, 

Lafayette Hill, Penna. 





photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.¥.C. 22.) 


GPIN secT 


Don’t let mosquitoes put 
the bite on you. BUY SPIN- 
SECT, the only night-flying 
insect trap that spins the 
mosquitoes into a bag for 
Sect is ef- °&S¥: germ- -free disposal. 


fective, You must see it to believe 
amazing, it! All you do is plug it in. 
exciting and SPINSECT does the rest. No 
fascinat- more swatting, no more 
ing. Remem- Spraying, no more scratch- 
ber, To Bag ing or harassing. 
or be Bit- Who said it couldn't be done? 
oe ee © Small —only 14” high, 
i © Light — approximately 8 Ibs. 
© Design — attractive, rugged plastic, 
all-weather materials. © Portable — plug 
in and hang near pool, patio, yard, etc. 
© Versatile — small, medium and large 
bags available to meet your requirements. 
© Economical — costs approximately $1 per 
month to operate every night. © Guaranteed 
—for 1 year against defects in material 
and workmanship. ¢ Results — your area 
is cleared of night-flying insects; infectious 
mosquitoes are eliminated. 


Price — $54.50 ppd. 


(50 disposable plastic bags with each unit.) 
[) Check or money order [) total 


Don’t get mosquito bites, -___ 
mail your order to Cor-Lite 
COR-LITE INDUSTRIES, INC 
P.O. BOX 85, DEPT. T 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 


Watch it 
work! Spin- 








for the 
OUTDOOR 
CHEF! 


famous 


ESQUIRE 
HOUSE 
7-PIECE 


DELUXE 
BAR-B-Q SET 


. 
STAINLESS STEEL 
. 








A EORR 
| esther Thongs 

mS a 22” long 

Salt Shaker, Knife, ong Spat- complete 


ula, Fork, Pepper Shaker, Rack... POST 
Attractively and Securely Boxed. $78 PAID 














*e) 

A beautiful Barbecue Set you will ‘ mene 

“> proud of. You'll be the envy of your 

pe gee and Lops guests. And if you your- 

self are a week-end guest, the De Luxe 

Bar-B-Q set makes a wonderful gift for Host 
or Hostess. Send your check today. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


GEORGE L. WORMAN COMPANY 
Dept. A 422 S. 52nd Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 














SAVE ON 


ACHROME 


Film P 
BPE OIF proce 


FREE MAILERS and PRICE LIST 


MASTER COLOR LABS 
GPO BOX 30H + NEWARK 1,N. J. 








NIGHT LIGHT 
ASH TRAY 


Here’s a conven- 
ience for smoking 
in the bedroom, or 
while watching 
TV—a jumbo ash 
tray (6"x5"x3") set 
in a sturdy styrene plastic night light. 
Tray can be removed for cleaning. 
Lamp comes in pink, mint green, 
golden wheat, with bulb included. 
$3.75, postpaid. 


ALICE WILLIAMS CO. 
P.O. Box 336 
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FAMOUS STEAKS 


BM a 


‘ pfaelzer | 
FILET MIGNON 


You can’t ag | them in any market. 
Pfaelzer’s U. Prime filet miguon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . . . 

aged to mellow perfection . ..a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaran ! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 


Box of 16 Filet Mignons $33 Railway Express 
6 oz. ea, 1%” thick Prepaid 
Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaeizer gift items. 
PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 
Dept. MH « Chicago9, Ill. * YArds 7-7100 
© 1960 Ptaeizer Brothers 
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Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


MAN'S SIZE BEER GLASSES 
From Germany 4% Liter (over 16 oz.) 
Each handsomely decorated with the colorful official 
emblem of a famous German brewery. Nothing 
more suitable for quaffing that delightful golden 


brew. Set of six, 95 
assorted emblems $38 postpaid 
Send 10¢ for catalog of unusual imports 


CHARLES W. CHASE tation. 
NOW BY MAIL... 


SEND 25¢ IN COIN FOR 

FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- 

SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 

ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 

& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. 

DEPT. H. | 
ORIGINAL COLOR QUALITY 


ATKINS S708 
TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. 


2045 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 


New! War Surplus American-Made 7x50 Binoculars 


Big savings! Brand new! Crystal clear 
viewing—7 power. Every optical ele- 
ment is coated. An excellent night 
jass— the size recommended for sat- 
ellite veuy Individual eye focus. 
Exit pu mm. Approx. field at 
1,000 yds. is 376 ft. Carrying case 
tnchuded. American 7 x 50's nor- 
mally cost $195. Our war surplus 
price saves you real money. 
Stock Ne. 1533-DC ly $55.00 pstpd. 
(Tax included) 


Send Check or M.O.—Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
SEND FOR 128-PAGE FREE CATALOG—DC 


Huge selection of astrouomical Telescopes, Microscopes 
Binoculars, Magnifiers, Lenses, Prisms, optical parts, ac- 
cessories; math learning aids. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE! 
DETAILS WITH CATALOG! 


EDMOND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, New Jersey 


Sets of 10 Color Slides ‘1.75 


NEW U.S. & FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
Write Dept. H for Free List 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Ave Wash. 41, D. c 



































THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 89 


Since they are engrossed in a child’s game, 
it follows that most ballplayers have a 
shaky grip on reality. They refuse to recog- 
nize that the day will inevitably come when 





they are no longer of major-league caliber. 
For Rizzuto that day came in 1956. Sixteen 
seasons had slipped by (three of which he 
had spent in the Navy); it was late in Au- 
gust, and he had to his credit only twelve 
hits, after only fifty appearances at the 
plate; he had spent most of the season in 
the bull pen, warming up relief pitchers; yet 


From Sven Palmquist’s interpretation of Robert the Bruce, Orrefors of Sweden was 


e) ve if 


old 


commissioned to engrave this 12-inch crystal vase for The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series, 


Cr IVAS REGAL SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 


has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. The 
superb flavor of Chivas Regal has made it America’s most 
wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY © 86 PROOF ¢ GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, W. Y. 


he hung on. Never, he asserted, had he been 
in better physical shape. The baseball writ- 
ers, soggy sentimentalists to a man, nodded 
sympathetically. Rizzuto had for years been 
their favorite. One or two hinted discreetly 
that the Yankee manager, Casey Stengel, 
was to blame for the Scooter’s infrequent 
play. Hadn’t Stengel been manager of the 


CHIVAS REG4, 
e » 2 


BLENDED © SCOTCH J 


By Appointment 

to Her Ma the Queen, 
purveyors Provimons 

and Scotch Whisky 
CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. 
of Aberdeen, Scotland 
Established 1801 
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Dodgers twenty years before, 
when Rizzuto was sent packing 
because he was too small? It was 
the same story all over again. At 
all events, when Rizzuto was re- 
leased by the Yankees, he was 
stunned. 

Not long ago, Rizzuto got to 
talking of the day the Yankees 
fired him. We were sitting in the 
Yankee Stadium Press Club, a 
low-ceilinged room under the 
grandstand. 

Phil was not happy. “Why 
do I always pick this seat?” he 
complained. 

His companions stared at the 
legs of his chair, thinking that 
perhaps a bit of folded cardboard 
was needed to keep it from wob- 
bling. 

“No, no,” said Phil. He stabbed 
his finger at the wall before him, 
where there was a photomural. It 
portrayed the instant during the 
1951 World Series when Eddie 
Stanky, then the aggressive and 
opportunistic Giant second base- 
man, slid tumbling and scram- 
bling into second base, spikes 
high, to break up a double play. 
In the process he had kicked the 
ball out of Rizzuto’s glove and 
sent it bouncing into center field. 
Stanky scored, and the Giants 
went on to win the game. The 
fact that the Yankees took the 
Series did not mitigate Rizzuto’s 
wrath. “That Stanky!’’ he 
growled, and thereafter spoke a 
few words that will not pass 
through the mails. 

His attention was recalled to 
the day when he was released. 

“Oh, yeah,” he said. He winced 
in recollection ; the old campaign- 
er’s wounds have healed, but the 
scars still throb now and then. “‘! 
was released on Old Timers’ Day 
in 1956.” 

Every New York baseball 
writer noted the fateful coinci- 
dence: Rizzuto had been fired on 
the very day when his employers 
were exploiting the return of 
earlier Yankee heroes to the scene 
of their triumphs. (More than 
sixty thousand fans were on hand, 
among them Rizzuto’s father and 
mother.) Most of the writers de- 
manded to know why the heart- 
less Yankee management had not 
found a place for Rizzuto, say as 
a coach, on the club’s roster. 
Only one sports writer noted that 
it was impossible for the Yan- 
kees to make Rizzuto a coach, 
since the deadline for such a 
move, August first, was past, and 
that the Yankees had to release 
Rizzuto when they did to make 
his replacement on the roster, 
Enos Slaughter, eligible for the 
World Series. At the time, Phil 
also found the Yankee decision 
hard to understand. 

“I was heartbroken,” he said. 
“From making a damn good liv- 
ing, suddenly I didn’t have any- 
thing.” Morosely he picked at a 











slab of poundcake. “I made a couple of 
smart moves that day. I’d been given 
my release right after the fourth inning, 
and Mr. Weiss [the general manager 
of the Yankees] wanted me to talk to 
the reporters. But before talking to the 
press,” he said, as the ambassador of 
a major power might discuss the re- 
lease of a White Paper, “I left early. 
It’s a good thing I didn’t talk with the 
reporters that day. I’d of said, “Weiss 
is a dirty word and the Yankees no 
good!’ I was sore as well as hurt.” 

But it was a small boy’s anger and a 
small boy’s pain. To be sure, there was, 
momentarily, a problem of what to do 
for a living. Because of baseball, he had 
stopped his education after high school. 

“My marks—I was a struggler. You 
know what I mean.” 

His self-esteem, moreover, had 
clearly suffered a severe buffet. But it 
was to recover almost at once. 

“Frank Lane called me that same 
afternoon. He was general manager of 
the Cardinals at the time, and he wanted 
to sign me. And then two or three other 
clubs called me—the Giants, the Phil- 
lies—neither was going anywhere that 
year, but still...” 

So he felt better. After all, there were 
some people around who thought he 
could still play major-league shortstop. 
That being the case, why should he 
bother? Why not, instead, turn to 
broadcasting baseball games? 

“I used to fiddle around with broad- 
casting, just for fun. Like, for instance, 
when I was still a Yankee, if a game 
was rained out or something, I'd sit at 
home, turn on the TV of a Dodgers’ 
game, or the Giants—that was when 
they were still here in New York—and 
I'd turn off the sound, and I'd practice. 
Just for fun, you know? Doing the 
play-by-play.” 

Rizzuto is personable, quick-witted, 
and articulate. As soon as his wish to 
become a_ broadcaster bruited 
abroad, he was swamped with offers. A 
Baltimore brewery sought to sponsor 
him as the voice of the Baltimore 
Orioles; a New York brewery clam- 
ored that, since he was a New Yorker 
born and bred, it was far better that he 
describe the contests of the New York 
Giants. Both offers were seductive, and 
Rizzuto was weighing them when his 
phone rang. An official of a Newark 
brewery was calling, and it happens 
that this brewery has for many years 
shared in sponsoring the broadcasts of 
the Yankee games. The old pinstripe 
loyalty flickered anew in the Scooter’s 
heart. He signed on to broadcast the 
Yankee games, beginning with the 1957 
season. And, at least for listeners in the 
greater New York area, a star had been 
reborn. 


was 


There was, of course, nothing new 
about a former ballplayer’s embracing 
the microphone. Jerome Herman 
(Dizzy) Dean had for years been pro- 
pelling his proto-Ozarkoid syntax 
through the ether, to the consternation 
of grade-school grammar teachers frora 
coast to coast. Frank (The Old Flash) 
Frisch, having turned in his portfolio as 
manager, had been persuaded to gab 
about the New York Giants. Another 


former Yankee star, Waite Hoyt, was 
identified with the Cincinnati Redlegs. 
And there had been others: Rex Barney, 
the onetime Dodger pitcher; Joe Gara- 
giola, who had worn the tools of ignorance 
for the Cardinals and the Pirates; Dizzy 
Trout, the former Tiger pitcher; Buddy 
Blattner, an infielder of pleasing address 
but almost invisible batting prowess. More 
recently Charlie Grimm, Leo Durocher, 
George Kell, Roy Campanella and Peewee 


Reese have indentured themselves in the 
same fashion, either to describe the action 
of a game or to provide, as the phrase 
goes, “color.” 

All very well, but the Yankee manage- 
ment likes to maintain the myth that The 
Yankees Are Different. Someone in the 
organization came up with the ghastly 
suggestion that if Rizzuto were to broad- 
cast for the Yankees, he would first have 
to go to elocution school, so that all trace 


of Flatbush might be scrubbed from his 
speech. “The consensus of opinica was 
no,” says Phil, “which I was very happy.” 

When he began his new job in the 
spring of 1957, Rizzuto once again seemed 
to be a small boy among men. This was 
because he shared the microphone with 
two veteran, highly mannered broadcast- 
ers, Mel Allen and Red Barber, then and 
now the country’s best-known sports an- 
nouncers. 








Fashioned sometime during the period of the Middle or Later Roman Empire, the 
soft sheen of this perfume flask is an accident of time — its glowing quality the 
result of more than fifteen hundred years of aging. Its design, however, is a delib- 
erate — and successful — work of art. Like so many artists before and since, its 
maker turned to nature in search of a decorative motif. Inspired by the gentle 
curves and graceful simplicity of the scallop shell, he created a masterpiece in glass. 

Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the 
offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists — 
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ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 





Romish-Germanisches Museum, Cologne, Germany 


How nature and time helped an artist create a masterpiece 





The Shell Companies 


inspired by one of nature's most versatile natural resources, petroleum — are en- Shell Oil Company 

gaged in turning ideas into substances useful to man. This imaginative research ss legate sated 
results in products that perform better, last longer and cost less. Millions know these . % ai eae ak. 
petroleum and chemical products by the sign of the familiar shell. Shel Oil Company of Ca a Ltd. 
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Barber had been describing major-league 
baseball games since 1934; he was for 
a time, while he was broadcasting the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ games, a national in- 
stitution more celebrated than Mount 
Rushmore; his posture, which was that of 
a country boy, was accented by certain 
phrases, like “‘sitting in the catbird seat,” 
or “tearing up the peapatch”; and so 
successfully did he sear them into the rind 
of his listeners’ consciousness that he in- 


spired a short siv.y by James Thurber and 
even wound up, improbably, as narrator 
of a Symphony in D (the D standing for 
Dodgers, naturally) by Robert Russell 
Bennett. Mel Allen was relatively a johnny- 
come-lately. He had been broadcasting 
Yankee games only since 1939, but with 
such dedication that he became known as 
The Voice of the Yankees. In the process 
he stumbled upon a phrase, “How about 
that?”, which swiftly grew bigger than he 


was and even threatened, for a time, to 
leave a permanent scar on American as 
she is spoke. 

The question was: How would Childe 
Philip fare, cheek-by-jowl—or, perhaps 
better, larynx-by-tonsil—with two such 
experienced old pros? The jury scarcely 
needed to leave the courtroom. The ver- 
dict was: Quite well, thank you. 

Rizzuto was jittery for the first couple 
of weeks, but he needn’t have been. The 








We’re not arbitrary. Labor-saving novelties, such as 
_ Collins mixers, are perfectly acceptable. But Myers Jamaica 
Rum in a Collins is mandatory! You’ll know Myers by the 
unique russet color and smoldering flavor, tinged with 
Jamaica sunshine, it imparts to this classic cooler. For 
a Collins with character, insist on Myers Jamaica Rum. 


The classic Collins 
demands Myers 








* - 


Jamaica Rum! 





For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum. 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM, 97 PROOF. 
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two old pros who spell him on radio 
and television both have given him 
their accolade. 

“Actually, Phil had had considerable 
mike experience,” said Allen, “so he 
had no problem with mike presence. 
I'd say he was excellent right from the 
beginning. He called the plays real 
well.” 

“He came up to the booth a ball- 
player,” said Barber, “‘and he has been 
making the transition to broadcaster 
very successfully. Of course, it’s an as- 
set to be Phil Rizzuto. He has the same 
quick reflexes he had as a shortstop. 
He brings to our broadcasting team the 
ballplayer’s terminology, attitude and 
point of view. He can say things that 
the listener will accept, where if Mel or 
I said them the listener might begin to 
wonder.” 

“Of course,” Allen went on, “any- 
body can do the play-by-play. That's 
not so difficult.” 

This is not strictly accurate. Fans of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, of = saintec 
memory, recall with one part horror 
one part wild mirth the day when a 
radio announcer with an impressive list 
of credits as a mouthpiece for com- 
mercials was unveiled at Ebbets Field, 
guaranteed to be a bona fide sports 
broadcaster. Every one of this rhetor’s 
mellifluous tones surged into the micro- 
phone and emerged from the loud- 
speaker in the shape of a Bartlett pear, 
or anyway a Seckel; but the word pic- 
ture he painted of the game was manic- 
depressive. On one celebrated occasion, 
he described a home run by Duke 
Snider, and all along the Gowanus his 
listeners raised a cheer; but a moment 
later he was obliged to confess feebly 
that the fly lofted by Snider had in fact 
resulted in a double play. It would not 
be wise to assume that, at this juncture, 
his listeners along the Gowanus said 
simply, “Oh, pshaw” or “Tut-tut” or 
even, “Well, that’s the way the ball 
bounces.” 

Allen agreed. “It helps,” he said, 
“to know something about the game 
you're talking about.” 

It does indeed. And this knowledge 
of the game is Rizzuto’s strong point. 
It is the edge that he has on any broad- 
caster who has never played major- 
league baseball. 

“Ah, now there you'll get an argu- 
ment,” said Mel Allen warmly. “You 
don’t need to have been a ballplayer to 
know the game. As a matter of fact, at 
Alabama I wasn’t good enough to make 
the varsity, but I was manager, so | 
got all the benefit of the coaching. 
Later on, in law school, I played a little 
semipro ball.” 

Late last summer, Allen broadcast 
his three-thousandth game. 

“That’s more than twenty years,” he 
pointed out. “All that time, I’ve been 
watching ball games, talking to ball- 
players in the dugout, reading the rule 
book, making it my business to know 
the game. Believe me, you don’t need to 
have been a player to know the game 
well enough to call it.” 

Quite evidently not; there can be no 
question that Allen and Barber call the 
plays rather better than any professional 
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broadcaster from the days of Graham 
McNamee to date, and considerably 
better than most ballplayers who have 
turned to broadcasting. 

But Rizzuto is something special. He 
brings to his task not just the experience 
of a ballplayer but the swift flashing in- 
sight of an all-time star. When a play 
is developing on the infield before him, 
he can’t help but project himself into 
that play, at once noting mentally 
what should happen. And if it doesn’t 
happen, he is unable nor to report it. 
He not only calls the play that actually 
occurs; he also calls the play that 
doesn’t occur. The fan sitting at home 
before his radio or television set gets an 
immeasurable glow from such report- 
ing. 

Examples of this Rizzuto talent 
abound. Late last season the Detroit 
Tigers were at Yankee Stadium; Don 
Mossi was their pitcher and he was in 
process of shutting out the Yankees. At 
one point, Mossi himself got a hit; by 
the time there were two outs, Mossi had 
advanced as far as third. The batter at 
the plate swung at a pitch and topped it, 
sending it down the third-base line, 
where it rolled foul. Mossi didn’t move 
off third base. In effect, nothing hap- 
pened, so there was no action to de- 
scribe. But Rizzuto immediately sensed, 
when the pitch was hit, that the runner 
at third should, with two outs, have lit 
out for home—and when he didn’t, 
Phil reported it, with helpless, instinc- 
tive amazement. Then, catching him- 
self, he went on to suggest two reasons 
why Mossi had not (as Phil would have 
in his place) run for home: as a pitcher, 
Mossi is not on base as often as other 
players; and a pitcher’s responsibility 
is to conserve his energy for his chores 
in the next inning. 

Again, when a month or so ago the 
Yankees were struggling to start a rally 
against a Red Sox pitcher, Jerry Casale, 
Phil remarked in passing, “Casey 
Stengel has had the last six Yankee 
batters lay off Casale’s first pitch.” 
Again he was reporting what had not 
happened ; only his personal experience, 
coupled with his sharp observation, en- 
abled him to seize upon it. Rizzuto’s 
every listener gets, from the description 
of such moments of nonaction, a better 
sense of the intangible tensions that 
make baseball fascinating than he gets 
from a month of ordinary sports 
broadcasting. 


Recently I sat next to Rizzuto in the 
radio booth at Yankee Stadium. He 
works, when the Yankees are home, 
only three innings on radio and two on 
television; now he was relaxing, as 
much as it is ever possible for him to 
relax while a ball game is in progress. 
Our conversation touched on his 
career as a broadcaster, but it was 
punctuated by running comments on 
what was happening before us in the 
game the Yankees were playing with 
the Baltimore Orioles. 

“I tried not to pick up habits from 
the other announcers,”’ Phil said. ** You 
know, their cute little phrases. Both 
Mel and Red told me, “Don’t copy us.’ 
So I didn’t.” 
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Down on the field, Gene Woodling, a 
onetime Yankee, now an Oriole out- 
fielder, stepped up to bat. 

“There are styles of announcing,” Phil 
went on. ““You take like with the Western 
announcers. They've got this singsong way 
of talking.” 

He began to mimick the cadenced in- 
flection of a well-known Chicago broad- 
caster, Bob Elson: “And he’s out, and it 
retires the side.” 


At this point Woodling poked a hit into 
right field. “Look at that Woodling,” said 
Phil. “He kills us. Everything he hits ’s 
got eyes.” 

Rizzuto has come up with a cute little 
phrase of his own, which is likely to pop 
out whenever he is more than usually ex- 
cited by a defensive play. “Holy Cow!” he 
will exclaim. I asked him whether he had 
detected any public reaction to this small- 
boy expletive. ““Not much,” he said. 
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Indian or 
something who wrote me a letter, beefing 
about that Holy Cow. He said in India the 
cow is sacred, and I shouldn’t say such a 


Hindu or an 


“There 


was a 


thing. But if it’s sacred, what’s wrong with 
Holy Cow? 

The Orioles were retired, and the Yan- 
kees came to bat. Mickey Mantle stepped 
to the plate, drawing the usual mixed 
“Look at 
Mantle,” said Phil, excitedly; “he’s chok- 


chorus of boos and cheers. 


ing up on the bat. That’s the first time he’s 
done that since he’s been with the Yan- 
kees.”’ I was still marveling at how Rizzuto 
could perceive an inch of wood below 
Mantle’s fists while carrying on a con- 
versation, when Mantle fouled out. Phil 
marked his score card. “It'll probably be 
the last time Mickey chokes up, too,” he 
said. 

“A lot of people say I stole Holy Cow 
off Harry Caray,” he went on, referring to 





the broadcaster who reports the games 
played by the St. Louis Cardinals, “but 
that’s not so. I’ve always said it. Ever 
since I was a kid.” 


Rizzuto has come a long way from the 
day when, his self-esteem so grievously 
wounded, he stood forlorn outside the 
Yankee dressing room and bawled. He is 
now, thanks in large part to the friendly 
counsel and assistance given him by his 
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partners, Mel Allen and Red Barber, 
solidly established in radio and tele- 
vision. Besides his work asa broadcaster 
of Yankee games, he has a five-minute 
radio program, six days a week, on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and, 
during the baseball season, a regular 
television sports show seen in the New 
York area. 

His days are full but not, by far, so 
hectic as when he was in uniform. He 
has far more time to devote to his 
family—his attractive wife, Cora, and 
his son and daughters. He makes time 
to play golf (at which he is good enough 
to have a handicap of seven) and to 
keep a watchful eye on his major in- 
vestment, the Rizzuto-Berra Bowling 
Lanes, in Clifton, New Jersey. This 
enterprise, in which he is partner with 
his old friend Yogi Berra, was, he dis- 
covered, horribly expensive to launch. 
(“Do you know how much a pin-setter 
machine costs? Eighty-three hundred 
bucks! And we hadda buy forty of 
them.) Yogi and he have invested 
most of their savings in these lanes, 
but Phil hopes to be off the nut after 
another twenty months of operation. 

These days there is nothing on his 
horizon to threaten his self-esteem. An 
hour before game time he rolls up to 
the executive entrance of Yankee 
Stadium in his big, sleek convertible; 
before he climbs out he is surrounded 
by an eager cluster of kids clamoring 
for his autograph. Phil is delighted. 
He smiles a warm, brilliant smile. He 
signs a dozen or more score cards and 
then proceeds to his office, where 
dozens of fan letters await his casual 
attention. (He answers them only when 
he goes on the road.) As he pushes his 
way through the crowds on the ramps 
of the Stadium he is greeted a hundred 
times by old friends, casual acquaint- 
ances, and strangers; to each he gives 
the same warm greeting: “Hiya, buddy 
boy,” for he subscribes to the great 
Yankee tradition established by Babe 
Ruth and scorns to encumber his 
memory with anything so trivial as an 
acquaintance’s name. Again and always 
he will be surrounded by small boys 
seeking his autograph; he will rumple 
their hair, flash upon thern his con- 
tagious smile, sign their score cards, 
and amiably tear himself away. 

At length he seats himself in the 
broadcasting booth, before his radio or 
television microphone, and looks out 
upon the well-kept green sod and brown 
dirt of the playing field where once he 
pranced with casual, expert grace. 
There are on the Yankee roster several 
players who were his teammates and 
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who are still his intimate friends; this 
is another of his advantages as a broad- 
caster. 

The relationship is, however, a two- 
edged sword, and Phil is well aware of 
this. The danger of broadcasting some- 
thing too accurate about a former team- 
mate’s pitching celivery, or about a 
former teammate’s salary demands, for 
example, can, Phil has learned, cause an 
old friendship to cool off, at least 
temporarily. 

It is a safe bet that, as soon as he 
starts talking into a live microphone, 
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Phil will use some imperfect grammar. 
He has been known to fracture syntax 
as often as four times within one sen- 
tence. (When his errors are unforgiv- 
able, he can count on getting two or 
three letters from his former high- 
school teachers. “All good stuff,” says 
Phil.) But none of this will matter to 
his listeners, who couldn't care less 
about the niceties of English, but who 
are devoted to Phil because of his in- 
fectious enthusiasm. He makes the 
game come alive. Thus, when he wit- 
nesses a good fielding play, he will 
shout “Holy Cow!” just like an excited 
little boy, and at home his listeners will 
wag their heads and agree: it must 
have been a hell of a play, or Phil 
Rizzuto wouldn't have yelled like that. 

The only cloud in Rizzuto’s future 
would seem to be the possibility that he 
will become less of a small boy and 


more of a sports announcer. As every 
baseball fan knows only too well, the 
average sports announcer is likely to 
fall prey to any of several besetting sins. 
He is prone to dwell on his sponsor's 
product to the exclusion of the game; 
to tout his listeners on future games 
while ignoring the score of the present 
game; to be overgenial, to giggle and 
chuckle, to be so relentlessly affable 
that his listeners are driven to kicking 
their cats; to come up with cute phrases 
and use them long after they should 
have been sent to the dry cleaners; to 
lean heavily on meaningless statistics 
and idiot records; to overdramatize, to 
gabble, to fake. 

Fortunately, these are all faults of 
men who are self-conscious and grown- 
up. And, praise be, neither of these 
charges can yet be laid at Phil Rizzuto’s 
door. THE END 
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Well, the Fresh Start part was true 
enough. But the rhetoric of the speech 
and the sermon was a lie and an arty 
lie at that. River people would not— 
could not—allow themselves to talk 
that way. It would scare hell out of 
them. I have seen people lose their 
homes in spring floods. I have listened 
to them too. They don’t say much of 
anything. They don’t dare. A speech 
that poetic would make them as fright- 
ened as they ought to be. 

The flooded-out don’t say much 
about it. Maybe it is hard to make long 


‘ speeches and keep a stiff upper lip at 


the same time. | think of a morning in 
1937 when my Uncle Charley got in a 
john-boat and rowed up to an old 
friend's bedroom window. He found 
her there, sitting in her favorite rocking 
chair, humming softly to herself and 
complacently tilting back and forth in 
six inches of fast-risi ng water. He helped 
her over the sill of her bedroom win- 
dow into the boat. When she had set- 
tled down between the oarlocks she 
looked at my Uncle Charley and said, 
“Charley, why don’t you come out for 
sheriff?” 


The springing up of new industry in 
Moundsville and the regions below it 
has brought a new kind of folk to 
replace the river people, the trailer 
dwellers. These days the river road is 
clustered with their expensive caravan- 
saries, bright and aluminous against the 
soft green of ancient willows. Chemical 
and construction workers squat here 
with their families in the yellow burn 
of neon-dust between new roadhouses, 
motels and highway beer joints. They 
work the pay lode until the big job is 
done and then move out U. S. Route 
50: child and chick, back porch and 
TV set, kitchen sink and washing ma- 
chine and all. Sometimes there is a 
definite town to head for: the promise 
of a new job on the dotted line. In 


a few weeks somewhere else on the 
sprawling continent, girders will go up 
among trees of some other sleeping 
town, in another valley. And history 
moves over to make room for change. 

The townsmen of the Miracle Valley, 
sometimes unfairly, resent the new- 
comers. They bring with them a kind 
of nomadic infection, the ethic of a 
rootless, itinerant existence which 
shakes the spirit of community. In the 
fogged, sweet hours before sunrise, new 
cars swing tire-squealing down still 
river town streets whose only disturb- 
ance thirty years ago was the occasional 
soliloquy of certain now-long-dead 
town drunkards. River people say the 
parvenu construction and chemical 
workers bring hell-raising ways. They 
say they drink too much. They draw 
bad women in their payday wake. 
They are restless. 

One night last summer I stood at the 
ferry landing at New Martinsville talk- 
ing to an old Wetzel Countian. The 
ferry barge touched shore, the chain 
fell. 

Carloads of men with sunburned 
faces under safety helmets moved down 
the steel ramp. One tossed an empty 
pint whisky bottle to smash tinkling on 
the polished bricks of the venerable 
landing. Tires squealed and rubber 
burned as the cars gunned up into town. 
“They blame the juven-ile delin- 
quents,” said the old man. “But it 
ain’t them that’s all to blame. It’s 
them derned workers from the new 
plants. Give them old boys a pint of 
whisky and they’re worse’n Injuns.” 

I smiled and watched a souped-up 
Ford full of high-school children drive 
down the ferry ramp and move slowly 
up the bricks into town. The car radio 
was blaring, He’s Got the Whole World 
In His Hand. Worse than Indians, the 
old man had said. And I found myself 
wondering what even his long memory 
could know of Indians. Perhaps the 
shadows that flicker and shift among 
the shore trees in the river moonshine 
know a thing or two about Indians. It 
is nearly impossible not to believe in 
ghosts in the Miracle Valley. And some 
of the ghosts are red-skinned and 
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aggrieved; they are long-suffering and, 
I hope, forgiving. I stood there remem- 
bering Cornstalk, great statesman and 
humanist among his people. Cornstalk 
went one night with his brave princes 
to save the white peace and was mur- 
dered in cold blood by white men for 
his Christian troubles. And the slaugh- 
tered family of the Mingo chief, Logan— 
my grandmother used to speak of that 
shameful tale with the freshness of 
fireside indignation. 

When the wind blew in the high trees, 
bits of moonlight fled back and forth 
among the shore shadows. I thought 
of Indian ghosts come back that night 
to stare at change: seeing with dumb 
amazement the rise of steel and alum- 
inum, the cunning arch of coal-conveyor 
belts a thousand feet long; shovels that 
bite two house-size mouthfuls of shore- 
dirt at a time, and I considered the 
metaphor of the two great rivers that 
cross each other a mile below Mounds- 
ville: one the Ohio, and the other Big 
Inch, a river of oil running clean across 
America from the Big Bend country of 
Texas. 


Green frogs shrilled their cheap, cop- 
pery songs along the banks and a big 
bullfrog spoke like a belch in a jug and 
wondered where his love lay waiting. 
I thought of the black catfish moving 
along the river floor in their prehistoric 
and beautiful ugliness. If one must 
choose a symbol of the river and her 
moods, her people and their resilience, 
her change and her unchangeableness, 
the catfish must win first place. He is 
by any measure Miracle Valley’s oldest 
living tenant. Priority comforts his an- 
cient heart. Rivermen love him—with 
gingerly respect and cautious fingers. 
He is tough to tempt to a trotline hook 
because he is a bottom-dweller and, in 
general, since his food drifts down to 
him, he seldom rises. A chunk of laun- 
dry soap is the best bait, says one 
school. Another swears by little pellets 
of river mud mixed with the crumbled 
fiesh of creek minnows. Every fisher- 
man from Pittsburgh to Cairo claims 
his bait is best. No one has thought to 
ask the catfish. Read his homely face 
and perhaps you may know the an- 
swer. His mouth is wide with lips which 
smile, bemused; he has no teeth but 
his maw is lined with a ragged, bony 
plate with which, it is said, he can shred 
acareless fisherman’s arm fromelbow to 
finger. His brow isset with rubbery, long 
black horns. These tentacles can inflict 
painful, festering puncture wounds in 
hands that don’t know the slick, proper 
way of skinning him. The question of 
catfish age and size is an area of dis- 
cussion which ranges between the pre- 
posterous and the impossible. 

I have heard sober rivermen swear 
upon a flood-stained family Testament 
that they have seen catfish in the Ohio’s 
channel which would weigh a hundred 
and twenty pounds; mammoths four to 
five feet long with flat, brutish heads a 
half-yard wide and hides too tough to 
take the bite of a gaff hook’s thrust. At 
Marietta, Ohio, below the Government 
dam a score of reliable witnesses will 

Continued on Page 132 
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WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA GRAND CA 


CARTAN’ S 


SELECT SUMMER TOURS 


LJ COLORADO ROCKIES—8 days. Estes 
Park, Central City, on Springs, 
Denver, etc. nen es From $173. 


L CALIF. “GOLD MINE" YOURS—The 
California coast from Mexico to San 
Francisco. 14 delightful days. From $278, 


J GRAND WESTERN CIRCLE—Grand 
Canyon to Canadian Rockies. Top ac- 
commodations. 15 days.....From $470. 


| DELUXE WESTERN CIRCLE—Finest 
tour of Western U. S. and Canada. 20 
days—limited parties. . From $699. 


1 CANADIAN ROCKIES-PACIFIC N. W. 
—15-day visit to Washington, Oregon 
and Canada. From $492. 

| WILLIAMSBURG-COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
a day tour...... .... From $175. 


LJ YELLOWSTONE-COLO.—Two weeks in 
the rugged beauty of the American 
Rockies. ..From $313. 


_| CALIF.-CANADIAN ROCKIES —South- 
ern California to Canadian Rockies. 15 
carefree days. From $358. 
WJ CANADIAN ROCKIES—Banff, Emer- 
ald Lake, Lake Louise, Jasper Park, etc. 
15 days. ..From $494. 
_~ SAGUENAY-FRENCH CANADA—See 


the best of quaint French Canada. 10 
or 15 days , 


SAGUENAY RIVER CANADIAN ROCKIES 
GONNOS. 340803, YOIWIWY HINO 


QWOM 3Hi 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


COLORADO YELLOWSTONE 
sinad NVI88INVD 


$2 


(Prices she sain cia 4 c lsat — tax extra) 
Pius 
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Evrope, Howaii, Mexico, 
Caribbean, South Americo. 


See your Travel Agent or M and mail in 
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Jamaica, 


CALIFORNIA 


IVMVH 


ANdover 3-7575 


EXbrook 7-5100 
377 Geary St.,San Francisco 2 
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MEXICO 


a 16 Day se pape 
Motor Tour. 


Over 2,500 mile Motor Tour of 
MEXICO... the only real way 
tosee Mexico. INCLUDES :— Guay- 
mas, | Alamos, Mazatlan, San Bilas, 
G a, G San Mi- 
guel, Mexico City, Acapulco, Taxco, 
Vista Hermosa, Ixtapan, San Jose de Purua, Morelia, 
Patzcuaro, Jocotepec and more. 

ALSO 21 DAY 5,006 MILE MOTOR TOUR... 
THE BEST MEXICO HAS TO OFFER. $289.00 


THESE TOURS ARE INCOMPARABLE 
WEEKLY DEPARTURES... BOOK NOW! 





14 Day Ail-Expense 
Yacht Cruise 
Over 1,000 mile yacht cruise from Se- 
attle along the mountain sheltered in- 
side passage . . . through strange and 
beautiful Alaskan fjords. Then by rail 
over the Gold Rush Trail Of "98 into 
= the magic land of the... YUKON. 


MANY FASCINATING PORTS OF CALL 
Space Limited-Early Reservations Necessary 
JOIN TOURS FROM ANY CITY 


FREE brochures on Request 
See Your Local Travel Agent. 














1960-61 Travel Guide to Europe 


LSON'S 


ABOARD AND ABROAD 
Get the most complete, up-to-date, 
hand oot 2 outs i Europe. Pocket size, 

gr at your bookstore 
- from *Y PPINCOTT CO., 227 
S. 6th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 





New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT- CUT across Lake Erie 


Enjoy 


new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- 
tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, 
» dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- 
} room. (Food, refreshment only additional cost). 


DAILY 
SAILINGS 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA j 
1960 Sailing Season— July Ist thru Sept. 5th 
For illustrated folder write { 

Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. HD-7, 1841 
First National Bidg., Detroit. 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 

Detroit-Foot of W. Grand Blvd. 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third ma 
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Quick Delivery 


Here or Abroad 
FORD ABROAD DIV. 
(FINE CARS, INC.) 


Sales: 152-154 W. 56th St., N. ¥. C. 19 
Service & Parts: 610-612 W. 5éth St. 
JUDSON 2-4650 








0.T.0. and OLSON CAMPUS TOURS present the 
finest program of personally escorted ALL- EXPENSE 
European Tours. 10 oy 49 day itineraries feature 
London, ya goa Pee Par . — oe —. 
weekly sailings in - . u 
- EEN MA ad QUEEN ELI ELIZABETH. 


sre. peeve First Class, only $2265 up, 
Deluxe Tours, Cabin Class, only $1735 up. 
Small winwe For best accommodations, 
Lson Rese e Now! Write one. 
To. for illustrated booklet * 
RGANIZATION 1 N. lo Salle Street 
Chicago 2, Iilinois 
or Your Local Travel Agent 











Virgin Islands Yachting Party 
$120 per person; max. 
poems exetrs Soarene St. t. Whomas every Saturday & salina 
aninbabited tropical islande, wim, fish, or just relax. rite: 

Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, $t. Thomas, Virgin islands 


SHIP YOUR CAR HOME 
FROM EUROPE :: *150 


Save Time! Save Money! 
ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE FOR EUROPE 
* Pick-up * Shipping * Insurance 
* Customs clearance * Delivery te home-town 
ENJOY YOUR CAR TO THE LAST MINUTE 

FREE YOURSELF OF ALL DETAILS 
SHIPPING SPACE RESERVED IN ADVANCE 


Write for Brochure H 


CAR-OCEAN, INC. le) 


21 East 40th St, Room 2000, N. Y. 16, N. ¥. EX 2.7797 
Speciotists in toneportiog cars from pour Network of ogencies 
here and vine 


all- 





SEND FOR 


VARIETY VACATION BROCHURE 
Pian your Jet-Prop Silver Dart Holiday 
today. Visit the Grand Canyon, Palm 
Springs, Las Vegas...and many more 
fabulous vacation spas of the West served 
by Bonanza Air Lines. 

Bonanza Air Lines 


P.O. Box 391, Tour Dept., Las Vegas, Nevada 
Name 


Address be 
Si State 


broad to assist end od: 














PLANNING A TRIP? 


Write Direct to Advertisers 
for Literature and Reservations 
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MORE FUN, MORE SUN WHEN YOU TAKE 


tHe SOUTHERN ROUTE ro eEurope 


@isstu chris! 


You, too, can discover the fun of sailing the 
sunshine route on the luxury liner Santa 
Maria. Air-conditioned, all outside cabins, 
gourmet cuisine, swimming pools. Leave from 
fabulous Miami, visit exotic tropical islands. 
For information write Shaw Bros. Shipping 
Co., passenger agents for THE PORTUGUESE 
LINE, C.C.N. 


MIANII 


TO SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


VIA THE LUXURY LINER 
T/V SANTA MARIA 


See your travel agent or write for 


SHAW BROS. SHIPPING CO 
P.O. BOX 306A * MIAMI 52, FLORIDA 





Thrift Tours to Europe 

Quality Travel at Bargain Prices. 10 Countries, Oberam- 
mergau Passionplay, = Musts _— Off-the-Beaten- Track, 
Eve. Entertainment. Six de ures by air and ship, 34 
to 53 days. Soaae $570" to $1 oO all expense. 


Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


Autumn in Japan 


Lovely fall foliage me ee festivals, incomparable scenic 
uty . capture it all with your camera on this special 
photographic tour Japan —> S.E yee Write for 
The Lens Tours, Inc. 

P. ©. Box 4128 H, Nort Holtrersed, Calif. 








HEMPHILL WORLD TOURS 
The finest adventures 
in travel! 


Our deluxe air tours are not for 


the time and talents to enjoy the 
best. Each is a “collector's item™ 
of travel at its very best! 


Fall departures 
UNUSUAL AFRICA incl. Timbuktu, wild 
game of Etosha Pan and Ngorongoro Crater, 
Kalahari, “White” Nile, etc. Aug. 18. 


AROUND THE WORLD in 89 days via 
Orient, Bali, Bangkok, Angkor Wat, Nepal, 
Kashmir, Ceylon, etc. Sept. 18. 


AFRICA SAFARI. By air to Africa for 


motor safari Capetown to Cairo incl. Vic- 
toria Falls, “Treetops”, etc. Sept. 19. 
AROUND THE WORLD eastbound, travel- 
ing leisurely and luxuriously. 41 days of the 
world’s famed attractions. Lv. Oct. 6 
SOUTH AMERICA GRAND TOUR. I! 
countries at the best season. Oct. 11. 
BEST OF ORIENT. Japan, Manila, Sai- 
gon, Angkor, Bangkok, Hong Kong. 47 
days of outstanding travel. Oct. 13. 
BEST OF MEDITERRANEAN inci. Rivi- 
era, Morocco, Tangier, Mideast, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey. 46 days. Oct. 20. 
% SOUTH SEAS— AUSTRALASIA. Fiji, Ta- 
hiti, Samoa, Australia. New Zealand (North 
and South Islands) 47 days. Oct. 28. 


see your travel agent 
or write for folders to: 


MEMBER 


HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES (iS 
1201 W. 4th, Los Angeles 17, Calif. COSTA 
Specialists in tours and independent SS : 


travel to all parts of the world. = 
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Answers to 
sight-seeing 
quiz: 


(On page 3) 


. Bermuda. Tour /. 

. Seattle, Washington. Tour 3 

. Portland, Maine. Tour 3. 

. The Presidio, San Francisco. 


Tour 1. 


. Mobile, Alabama. Tour J. 
. Oriental Cherry Blossoms, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Tour C. 


. Lion’s Gate Bridge, Vancouver, 


Canada. Tour J. 


. Near Nassau, Bahamas. Tour B: 
. Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico. 


. Between Buffalo and Fort Erie, 
Canada. Tour 6B. 


11. Sarasota, Florida. Tour /. 


12. 


pocccfrrnr 


THE GRAY LINE 
BOX 37 


[} Acapulco, Mexico 
Alaska 


[_} Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
["} Anchorage, Alaska 
[} Asheville, N.C. 

(_} Atianta, Ga. 

(} Atlantic City, N. J. 
[} Banff, Alberta 

[_} Barbados, B.W.!. 
[} Bermuda 

(} Billings, Mont. 

[} Black Hills, S. Dak. 
[} Boston, Mass. 

[} Boulder City, Nev. 


) Brockville, Ont. 

(} Buffalo, N.Y. 

(_} Calgary, Alberta 

(_} Canadian Rockies 

) Carlsbad Caverns 

[} Carmel, Calif. 

(_} Charleston, S.C. 

(} Cody, Wyoming 

(_} Chicago, ti. 

} Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clevelend, Ohio 

~ Colorado Springs, Colo. 

("} Columbia Icefield, Alta. 

(_} Datias, Texas 

Death Valley, Calif. 

Dei Monte, Calif. 

Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Texas 

El Salvador, C. A. 


Fairbanks, Alaska 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Gaspe Peninsula, P. Q. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Grand Canyon 
Guatemala, C. A. 
Haiti, W. |. 

Halifax, N.S. 
Hamilton, Bermuda 
Havana, Cuba 
Helena, Mont. 

Hilo, Hawaii 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hoover Dani, Nev. 


LOS ANGELES 51, CALIF. 
Please send me free folder as checked below. 


| Merida, Yucatan, Mexico 
Mesa Verde Nat’! Park 


Montere: 

Mont Joli, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


[_} Boys Town, Omaha, Neb. 


Everglades Nat’! Pk., Fla. 


Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
= 


Iolani Palace, Honolulu. Tour 4. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montana-Wyoming 

Rockies 
, Calif. 


Nassau, Bahamas 

New Orleans, La 

New York City, N.Y 
Niagara Falls 

Oakland, Calif. 
Olympic Nat'l Pk., Wash. 
Omaha (Boys T'n), Neb 
] Paim Springs, Calif. 

| Panama 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Oo Port Angeles, Washi. 


| Port au Pri 
Portiand, Maine 
Portland, Ore. 


rince, Haiti 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Puerto Rico 
er City, P 
apid City, S. Dak. 
Red Lodge, Mont. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Roanoke, Va 


St. Paul, Minn 

St. Petersburg, Fie. 
St. Thomas, Virgin Is 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
San Isabel Nat’! Forest 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
San Salvador 

Santa Barbara, Caiif. 





Smoky Mountains 
| Tampa, Fla 
Thousand Isiands 


{_} Toronto, Ont. 


] Trinidad, B.W.1. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 

Hot Springs Nat'l Park 
Houston, Texas 

Indian Detours, N. Mex. 
Jasper Park, Alberta 
Juarez, Mexico 

Juneau, Alaska 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Kauai, Hawaii 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lake Louise, Alberta 

(} Las Vegas, Nev. 
(} Los Angeles, Calif. 
) Maui, Hawaii 

C) Memphis, Tenn. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Vancouver, B.C 
| Victoria, B. C. 
Virgin Islands 
Washington, D. C 
Williamsburg, Va 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
[7] Yellowstone Park 
Extensions 
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Continued from Page 130 

tell you of nights of full moon whena school 
of forty of these black behemoths rise up 
and move onthe river’s surface, playing 
in the waters of the locks like primeval 
dolphins in a mating dance learned in the 
lime of earth’s coal ferns. How old—how 
big? Only God and the river know. 


Above Moundsville the sky is yellowed 
with the patina of an earlier industrial 





smoke. Here stands old Wheeling aad hc 


steel-town suburbs: McMechen and Bei- 
wood and Mingo Junction and all the 
river towns with rich iron in their many- 
nationed blood: Weirton, Shadyside, 
Steubenville, Martins Ferry, Bellaire, Beech 
Bottom, Wellsburgh, Brilliant, Follansbee. 

The third- and fourth-generation mill 
towns view the johnny-come-lately re- 
nascence of down-river towns with an arch 
uneasiness. Wheeling, corseted on every 


side by hills, has nowhere more to go. 
She scowls down-river now, pinched and 
petulant as an old lady of better days, who 
must helplessly witness the impudent 
nouveau-richesse of fresh factories. She 
must behold the maturing of a neighbor- 
hood which was once a stretch of drows- 
ing, willowy farms, of hamlets in whose 
muddy streets pigs wallowed and on whose 
courthouse tower the clock was always a 
century wrong. 





HS, CEP. AMEE 
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Strawberries Romanoff, page 13, “The Gourmet’s Guide” 


The delightful difference is Cointreau! 








Pia, 





Take this recipe, for example. It is Strawberries Romanoff, a delightful yet simple 


dessert. On page 13 of our “Gourmet’s Guide” you find that the magic touch is your |e 






use of Cointreau Liqueur. Do write us for a free copy and look at the other 48 recipes Fm | 
; : P 3 ; pen . , was 
for main dishes, desserts and drinks. Cordials by Cointreau—all 20 of them, will open eae a® 
ae Biya Gy " ‘ > ae 5 
up for you a new approach to entertaining. Cordials by Cointreau, 50 to 80 proof, pro- e~— 
~ “hoe . : whee va * 
duced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. | oe 
é 4 
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I saw sad nostalgia in the faces of old 
gentlemen in the Fort Henry Club and 
the lobby of the McLure House. But I 
saw as well blueprint confidence in 
the eyes of the young men in the dining 
room of Ogelbay Park’s splendid new 
Wilson Lodge. 

Wheeling today, like many of Amer- 
ica’s old civic families, rediscovers for- 
gotten treasures. Ogelbay Park’s thou- 
sand acres spill ovt across the hillside 
rise and fall of a cultured wilderness of 
birdsong and treeshade. Its handsome 
new clubhouse is fast rivaling White 
Sulphur Springs as a vacation resort 
hotel, its old colonial mansion, with its 
fluted, white columns, has been made 
into a lovely architectural story book. 

Wheeling’s own families have given 
their attic heirlooms generously to 
Ogelbay. The faces of the valley found- 
ers look down from priceless miniatures 
upon rooms furnished and bejeweled 
with gorgeous quilts, antique beds and 
spinning wheels and the frail, luminous 
masterpieces of the first glass blowers 
of a region which was to become, and 
is still, world foremost in that vanish- 
ing art. 

Ogelbay Park is Wheeling’s gift of 
yesterday to our utilitarian and cynical 
century: its golden brooch rests be- 
tween the breasts of the Ohio’s ancient 
and abiding hills. 

I remember the ride from Mounds- 
ville to Wheeling when I was a child: 
the ghost of burned-sugar fragrance 
that hovered in the streets around the 
Mail Pouch tobacco plants, and, at 
nights, the flame that hurtled skyward 
from now cold furnaces of Wheeling 
Steel’s Benwood plant. I had heard 
of hell at Moundsville’s camp-ground 
meetings and I was child-certain that 
here was the Devil’s own mouth, his 
flame-breath blistering the placid night 
sky and lighting the tenement windows 
for a thousand, praying acres round, 
Here in the cramped, dun-colored mill 
homes below and above Wheeling: 
awaits the human resource from which 
she may tap the energy of fresh aspira- 
tion, new invention and put the novel 
resourcefulness of her past to the usages 
of survival. 

Here dwell the peoples of lasting 
metal whose steel is the alloy of the 
hundred cultures and tribes of a van- 
ished Europe. Serb, Croat, Greek, Slo- 
vene, Czech, Slovak and Montenegrin, 
Ukrainian, Turk, Spaniard, old Rus- 
sian, Hungarian and German, Austrian 
and Pole. Their singing tongues lilt and 
ring in myriad babble on the bus to 
Benwood; voices rise in ‘‘sprecht- 
gesang’’—-words made music—frail as 
eggshell, speech as sweet as Bartok 
folksongs from arid Bohemian plain, 
or roaring with the Falstaffian asser- 
tiveness of Finn greeting Finn. Crafts as 
old as Charlemagne are kept living 
among the smoky windowed slum light 
of tenement rooms. 

In Ukrainian households two 
women—one old and one young—keep 
alive the art of the rainbow-tinted eggs 
of Russian Easter. These eggs blaze in 
the palm like the fired-enamel creation 
of a great Eastern jeweler. The patterns 
of the ancient, wax-dipped eggs of the 





Ukrainian Eastertide are a skill kept 
jealously secret. At Easter the em- 
blazoned, pre-Christian pattern of the 
eggs lift brilliant and dripping from the 
many-colored dyes of kitchen vessels; 
they remind the valley faithful that love 
of God must be reverence for man and 
that religion is the common heritage 
not only of estranged cultures but of 
alien centuries. 

On the bus from Benwood to Wheel- 
ing the old ones sing the vanishing, 
delicate idiom and the young speak the 
language in deference to the old ones’ 
ignorance of 20th Century America’s 
hip, swift, changing lingo. They speak 
the European speech for another reason 
too, this is the only way the old may 
know the pattern of today and it is the 
only way the young may touch the face 
of yesterday. 

It was, of course, the financial capital 
of Wheeling’s old German and Anglo- 
Saxon families which built the great 
factories, but it was the hands and 
backs, the blood and marrow of the 
people with the barbaric, unpronounc- 
able names—Serb names and Czech 
names—Polish names—Hungarian 
names—who shoveled the valley full 
of iron and then gave it their spirit to 
make it steel. 

On the bus the straw-haired girls ride 
to Union High School, to jobs in 
Offices, cafés, factory commissaries; 
beer joint, mill and store. Kim Novaks 
linger under the golden burn of street 
lights by the bus stop, before Tzcack’s 
Café, girls with eyes soft as smoky, 
milltown sunrise, with hips and backs 
arched strong. Children in the girder- 
shadowed streets leap and laugh in 
hula hoops, their eyes blue with a 
heritage of Balkan skies. The young 
girls help the grandmothers onto the 
Benwood bus, the two speak and the 
old tongues sing. For a moment, at 
Zagreb and Cracow, in Buda and in 
the coffeehouses of old Vienna, time 
stops and returns, and history reaches 
her fingers across a thousand years 
of Europe to drop a bus token into 
the fare box of a West Virginia bus. 

The Empire Builders of my Grand- 
father Delaplaine’s day were not aware 
one night some fifty years ago when a 
German wife, quick with child, took to 
her bed in Wheeling and was delivered 
of a son. So the night of Walter 
Reuther’s birth was unmarked on the 
social calendar of that year. Over in 
the billiard room of Harry McLure’s 
hotel a boy named Statler racked balls 
for a few dollars’ pay and dreamed that 
sometime he would own a whole hotel 
of his own. You never know about 
Nobodies. Nobody Reuther bawling 
for his milk in that, night in Miracle 
Valley long ago. Nobody Statler rack- 
ing pool balls in Harry McLure’s bil- 
liard room. And over in Clarksburg, 
sixty miles to the east, a nobody Welsh- 
man named John Lewis trudging under 
the hill with the day shift to carve out 
his bituminous dreams. You have to 
keep an eye out for the Nobodies. Like 
the corn and orchard fruit of Miracle 
Valley, they grow up quick in miracu- 
lous silence and before you know it 
there is harvest. 


Down river at Marietta, Ohio, the vil- 
lage is as orderly and pretty as a country 
wife’s quilt. Its very neatness makes it 
look alien. It is not like other Ohio River 
towns. Friendly Paden City, Sistersville, 
Hannibal, Glendale, Moundsville, Parkers- 
burgh, these old communities have the 
slipshod charm of accumulation. The typi- 
cal valley river town is an attic full of 
things too old to be useful, too loved to 
be thrown out. In their very casualness 


lies their charm. And then suddenly, in 
their midst, the traveler comes upon a puz- 
zle and a contradiction—the immaculate, 
ordered and well-groomed stranger, Mari- 
etta. Here is a river town as neat as 
Springfield, Massachusetts, as squared off 
as a Harvard Club chess board, as spotless 
beneath its venerable trees as a Vermont 
wife’s tablecloth. The gabled, stately homes 
of Marietta suggest the architecture of 
Beacon Hill. And the reason is simple: 


oe 

Marietta is a transplanted New England 
village. It is a Yankee township plucked 
from the Berkshires and set down in the 
wilderness of Colonial America’s great 
northwest river frontier. During the Revo- 
lution, Yankee soldiers, born to hard, 
harsh farming on New England's stony, 
stingy soil, never forgot, their first as- 
tonished sight of that waiting untiiled 
river earth, and, : ‘ter the war, they 

Continued on Page 135 








Friendships flourish in the Matson Aloha spir- 
it. Practice new rhythms from today’s hula 
class...be the life of the party or a spectator! 


A tasty smack adds zest to a pleasant after- 


noon at cards. Whatever pastime you choose, 
Matson hospitality exactly suits your mood! 


ALL THIS 
aND 
 AWAT, 
TOO! 


Acres of sunny deck space, a 
sparkling swimming pool, invit- 
ing lounges, clubrooms and a 
superb dining room — here’s 
where the good life awaits you 
aboard a happy Matson ship! 


You can tick off each exciting 
hour with something new to 
do: horseracing, paddle tennis, 
fashion shows, dancing, gala 
parties, friendly foursomes at 
cards. Or let the clock run down 
completely — be a deck-chair 
idler along the romance route 
to Hawaii. 


Pian a complete Hawaiian vaca- 
tion now around Matson’s con- 
venient weekly sailings between 
Honolulu and San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. We suggest you 
see your travel agent soon. 


Me 


HOLIDAY/ JULY 


Like to give a party at sea? We'll cater! As a host you'll! 
be at your best; relieved of details, you'll have as much 
fun as your guests! 


in a gay Matson evening (tonight it’s the Hawaiian 
Night Party) it’s fun to stroll! on deck where tropic airs 
are light as a Polynesian kiss. 





WHY LEAVE ALL YOUR COMFORTS AT HOME? 


General Electric “Take-me-along” vacation portables! 





Take a tip before you take that trip. Carry your com- 
forts with you instead of leaving them behind. 

You can, you know. And your General Electric 
dealer is just the man to show you how. Why not pay 
him a little visit before you leave? You'll be glad you 
did! General Electric Company, Housewares Division 
& Radio Receiver Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











When someone invents a traveling bag that doesn’t wrinkle clothes, he Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


has it made! Until then, iron everything in a jiffy with this General Electric 


Soe EMER ELECTRIC 








ee 
a i fe ms ae fe ome mr 
Lae pao fa a fw pa Ua pa fe 





Nobody makes coffee like you do—So why not take the coffee maker Cross the country with the “‘Cross-Country.”” New General Electric 


along? This Peek-A-Brew® Coffee Maker counts the cups! There’s a handy Portable Transistor Radio has 8 transistors, | crystal diode. Tough, lug- 
level in the handle that tells you how much water to use as you fill it, how gage-quality case with chrome-plated grille. Pushbutton lights dial. Adjust- 
much coffee is left as you serve it. Brews up to 10 cups automatically! able control for bass or treble tones. Finest portable of its type! 


(NIGHT) 





Have to be on the road bright and early? General Electric’s handsome Vacation barbecues — without the fuss! The new General Electric 
new Trip-Mate travel alarm clock wakes you on the dot! Tough, leather- Portable Grill does everything charcoal will do, and more! You get that 
textured plastic case. Luminous dial or ““Read-Easy” lighted dial, as shown. big outdoor flavor for steak, chops, chicken, hamburgers and franks. Use 
There’s an attractive side panel that conceals the cord compartment. the grill indoors or out. Handy “Keep Warm” area keeps foods hot. 
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Continued from Page 133 from the safe distance of bleachers, but sounded as if they were sawing down the at you or threatened you or died, except 

carried a neat Yankee village to the when I faced him across his rope he al- world. The biggest tent of this circus was fleas; there was no monster arcade of 

river to put it there, unchanged. ways blew hot steam among my fingers so small that parents had to stoop. There _ bearded ladies or shriveled grown-ups or 
just as I dropped the peanut into his was nothing here to stun and terrify; all freak people drowning in fat. 

It was the Valley which built Amer- _ whiffing nose. was miniature enchantment. Monkeys in And since there was nothing dangerous 
ica’s first showboat, which gave the The big circuses always seemed too red suits rode cleverly upon the saddled _ or cruel about Gentry Brothers’ little cir- 
world the calliope. Dixie may have much. I preferred the child-sized Gentry backs of dedicated dogs. They somer- cus, grown-ups found it dull. But for us, 
been written in the shadows of a New Brothers show that came to the empty  saulted back and forth between the backs fora single summer afternoon, the whole 
York City tenement, but it achieved field at the end of Moundsville’s Lafayette of calico ponies. There was a little band earth seemed child-sized and little animals 
immortality aboard the showboats of Avenue in those last smothering weeks of and child-sized bleachers and, I think, a spoke and danced and laughed as the bed- 


the Ohio River. Today’s older gen- summer when the silver racket of locusts _ penny-whistlecalliope. And nothing roared _time stories always said they could. 
eration remembers the great names: 


French’s New Sensation, the Cotton 
Blossom, the boats of Capt. Billy Bry- 
ant’s family, the Majestic and the 
Golden Rod. But the entertainment 
offered by the early showboats was not 
East Lynne or Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
cast of some showboats consisted wholly 
of the professor, his piano, a madam, 
and eight or ten disillusioned farm 
girls. One was christened, with admi- 
rable candor, the Hustler, and is still a 
living memory in Miracle Valley. She 
was, I would guess, the subject of many 
a roaring, evangelic tent meeting of the 
little torchlit Chautauquas which sang 
and flickered along the river shores in 
the nights of my childhood. 

But the Golden Rod was the show- 
boat which lives in my memory. She 
put in at Moundsville every spring and 
filled the bowl of our hills with the 
piping, ear-shattering clamor of her 
calliope. On those mornings all the 
waking green air rioted, shrill with the 
calliope’s chattering voice. And when 
I remember that sound in rare dreams, 
it seems the panic voice of spring her- 
self: goat cry of man and grass, of 
maid and blossom, roused loving and 
hopeful from winter sleep. 

I remember the Golden Rod when I 
came home to Miracle Valley last sum- 
mer. Though I never dared hope to 
see her again, nor think that once more 
I would walk the filagreed dip of her 
ancient decks, I finally came upon her 
tied in at Saint Louis, bemused and 
sleeping in the yellow of an early 
autumn evening whose crumbled light 
was like the peeled and broken silver 
in her own time-blistered mirrors. She 
has aged rather sadly since I knew her. 
But she still sings; she is still water- 
worthy. She is still showboat. 

Entertainment has altered radically 
in Miracle Valley since I was a boy. 
These nights, along the river shores. 
the gigantic screens of drive-in movies , ; 
spin out their fables against the tower- If you appreciate fine Bonded Bourbon Py 


ing curtain of hills. When I was small 


the movies at Moundsville’s Strand, | you deserve the assurance of the Fitzgerald name... 
Grand and Park theaters prospered F a og eg 
and the showboat's day was nearing | the only Kentucky Bourbon exclusively Bottled-in Bond. 


its end. OLp FITZGERALD is memorable at six years old... the 


In those summers the big-name, : : i 
three-ring circuses came to Wheeling | accepted connoisseur’s choice (when available) at 
Island. But they were to me a pleasure : 
haunted with apprehension. Hagenbeck eight _ VERY OLD FITZGERALD. 


and Wallace’s big cats terrified me, the “ ” ; . Lhe 
side-show midgets seemedtomegrown- | When you say “FITZGERALD” for case or drink—you 


ups made small so that they could | are never in doubt. Reassuring, isn’t it? 
move and spy, deceptive and anony- 


mous, to work unspeakable nursery 

mischiefs among the world of children. LD ITZGERALD 
The cotton candy made me sick and ZaSs rtra ars AE: 

the poor chameleon, chained to his YOUR KEY TO HOSPITALITY Very Old Fitzgerald available in Antique 


: : Fifths, suitably boxed, labels personalized 
card, always died before | got him in case lots on request. Ask your dealer, or 
home. The elephant was nicée to watch STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY . Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 - 100 Proof 


write to us in Louisville 
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HOLIDAY MAGAZINE TRAVEL GUIDES 





LONDON 





ITALY 


Plan your trip to EUROPE now 


with these exciting new 


Now you can visit Europe with the most informative, helpful and authoritative travel 
guides ever published—-and who but HOLIDAY could have produced them? 

These handy guides, produced by the editors of HOLIDAY and published by 
Random House, contain all the basic things you need to know—plus the unusual 
and interesting sidelights readers have come to expect from HOLIDAY. 

The guides will give you the latest details on hotels, restaurants, tours, prices, 
tipping, travel preparations and points of interest—things to help you get the most 
out of your trip. And they include many helpful maps and illustrations in color and 


_ black and white to simplify your planning. 


They’re yours at only $4.95 for any five you select—less than many one-country 
guides previously available. And if you wish more than five of these books, additional 
guides cost only $1 each. 

With the five or more HOLIDAY Guides you choose, you'll also receive, at no 
cost, a European currency converter to help you figure American equivalents of 
European currencies in seconds. 

Check the titles you wish to receive in the coupon on this page and mail it today. 
Or buy the books you want from your favorite bookstore, news dealer or travel 
agency. If you order direct from us, there’s no need to send money now— we'll gladly 
bill you later. (P.S. These guides will make a wonderful gift for someone you know 
who’s planning a trip, too!) 


HOLIDAY, Dept. 1306, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the HOLIDAY TRAVEL GUIDES checked below PLUS my FREE cur- 
rency converter. (Minimum order, five books for $4.95; additional GUIDES $1 each.) 


Penna. residents please add 4% state sales tax 





Last summer I asked an old circus 
man at Parkersburg about the Gentry 
Brothers show. He told me it has long 
been disbanded, its wise little beasts 
are long dead. But he remembered and 
smiled. And he showed me an old play- 
bill and a route card announcing Gen- 
try’s 1925 itinerary. And all the little 
animals in those stiff lithographs seerned 
as time-lost and ancient as the painted, 
whittled creatures of a child’s toy ark. 


In Moundsville, last summer, I sought 
out the faces and places of my child- 
hood, heard twice-told tales told twice 
more, savored once-favorite dishes with 
fresh novelty, sniffed oven fragrances 
which once had been the common 
kitchen breath of childhood. I grieved 
at the graves of long-dead household 
pets, visited estranged cousins, stooped 
to stare where once I had raised on 
tiptoe to peer across the peeled sills of 
certain enchanted shops. 

In the brisk mornings of Water 
Street, before the fog rolled off, I visited 
a lady I have known as long as I have 
been. The river has risen and filled the 
rooms of her ancient house so often 
that the gaslight in its chambers ripples 
with the green ghost of water. From 
her kitchen window she waved at me 
and suddenly I was five again and she 
not a wrinkle oider than the agelessness 
in which I recall her. When I came to 
her threshold she welcomed me in and 
I knew how favored and special that 
made me, for she is not fond of visitors: 


their contemporary shrillness has a 
habit of intruding, uninvited, into the 
far better companionship of remem- 
brance. 

A ground hog who lives down on the 
shores shares with me her rare hospi- 
tality. He visits her when the mood 
seizes him. He comes to her kitchen 
doorway, stands upright for a moment 
regarding her, and then goes scuttling 
across the cracked linoleum to her 
feet. He climbs upon her knee and 
clings there while she feeds him bread 
and cheese from her apron pockets. 

She lives by herself and because she 
has learned the art of being alone she 
is never lonely. It is sufficient that the 
past drops by each day for coffee and 
a moment of gossip: a talk of old court 
news, dead rogues, and gilded butter- 
flies. Her memories pay visit upon each 
other in the hospitable household of 
her inexhaustible memory. And | think 
that strangers, unless gifted with a past 
as rich as hers, bring across her door- 
stoop only the anemic, nervous chitchat 
of a senselessly gregarious present. 

We talked away the fogs of three 
mornings, watching the sun probe 
through the mist-thick willows, and 
she spoke with gruff love of the old, 
vanished boats. She talked about Cap- 
tain Anschutz, of the steamer Andes, 
who searched, with a furious and ob- 
sessive determination, through the junk 
shops of Cincinnati until he found his 
old boat’s whistle and had it freighted 
off to Shenandoah, lowa, where it has 








Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


Soothing, cooling, Dr. Scholl’s 
does all this—and more: 
walking ease in new or tight shoes. . 
prevent Athlete’s Foot . . 
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IRRITATED? 
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health. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 
5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Econo- 
my Size 75¢. Use it every day. 
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propellers, tangle fishing 
Bhap- 20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. 
formation write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36HY 


WEED ’em and FISH! 


Kill submersed water 


weeds which foul up motor Vi aS aT / 
ear, with R-H Weed i \ 


For free in- 





WN 
Jacksonville, Ark. 
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MASTER HOSTS 


Name 


You'l/ discover a 

WONDERFUL NEW WORLD OF LIVING 
at any hotel that bears the 

Master Host mark of distinction 


Get your free copy of Master Hosts Directory today 
239H Rowan Building, Fort Worth 16, Texas 
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been installed as the town whistle and 
where now he may hear the sweet voice 
of the Andes every day. Her “now” 
may well have meant thirty years ago, 
but that seemed fitting. 

Moundsville still has its shanties. By 
daylight they are stark and ugly. At 
night the mists clothe them in mercy. 
Long before sunrise the river fog prowls 
up Moundsville’s streets. In spring 
nights it suggests the ghost of snow. 
Enfolding street lamps it lends them 
halos; it makes saints of traffic meters, 
beatifying their iron, daytime faces. 
Moundsville’s great evangelist, Will 
Stidger, remarked once that there are 
no fogs on earth quite like those of 
Moundsville. Things seen in that fog 
appear as the better afterthoughts of 
day’s black-and-white definitions; men 
and women moving through the fog of 
Moundsville nights take on the aspect 
of persons remembered more than seen. 
Upvalley in the mill towns when the 
snowfall is fresh laid there is an instant 
before traffic turns it to squalid slush. 
In that twinkling the black slums know 
their white moment of innocence. So it 
is in Moundsville when the fog comes in. 

In those still night watches the engi- 
neers of Solvay and American Electric 
sit in the Kreglow Hotel lobby and 
shoot the breeze. They argue politics, 
they trade the gossip of chemistry, they 
talk of building the new and razing the 
old, they are sleepless with excitement 
over the new boom in Miracle Valley 
and they call it the Ruhr of America. 


I listen to them for a spell. But soon 
my thoughts are thousands of years 
away in the old house three doors down 
the fog where I lived. When the earth 
was thirty years younger, my brother 
and I sat beneath the chinaberry tree 
and waged wars with legions of lead 
soldiers. In those days the world was 
no larger than my town, and all of time 
was only yesterday. When | heard my 
mother speak of Nazareth and Galilee 
they seemed to me places just beyond 
the town limits; Rome’s downfall hap- 
pened day before yesterday, and the 
Old Testament tales she told me were 
facts indisputable as stories in that 
night’s Moundsville Daily Echo. They 
were scandals as personal as the quar- 
rels of cousins, the outbursts of intem- 
perate uncles against long-suffering 
aunts. Job was my patient neighbor 
then and Carthage burned in the bon- 
fires of every infant autumn. And I was 
right—in the way children always are. 


In Miracle Valley these days the land 
speaks. The factory smoke paints leg- 
ends in the air. I listened long and read 
much of Miracle Valley’s parables of 
smoke and earth. I had gone home with 
fear and misgivings, full of remembered 
sorrow. But I was wrong. And when 
my month there was done I went away 
full of new strength; my mind rich with 
promises, keepsakes and projects. I left 
with psalms in every pocket; trunks 
stuffed with stories and songs. 

THE END 
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MEDITERRANEA! 


GREEK ISIANdS BIACK SEA ae | ' 


15 EXCITING COUNTRIES INCLUDING 
RUSSIA and RUMANIA % 


On the Luxurious 23,000-ton, 21-knot *“OLYMPIA"’ 


52 DAYS+19 PORTS +-13,128 Miles FIRST CHOICE! Similar Cruises for last two 


From New York * seasons carried more passengers than any 
Janvary 24, 1961 $995 up : other major winter Cruises. Now 19 Ports 
eo A z . on Seven Seas of the Mediterranean area 
aaah pocesvene id es ———— ore. accommodations limited to less than 
HAIFA « CYPRUS - RHODES + ISTANBUL . half ship’s normal capacity, cordon bleu 
CONSTANTSA « ODESSA «* YALTA +» Continental cuisine. AIR CONDITIONED 
ATHENS * NAPLES + CANNES DINING ROOM, THEATRE, LOUNGES. 


BARCELONA + CASABLANCA + MADBIRA 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


e 
° 
Shore Excursions. Expertly-organized * 

port and inland sight-seeing in all 15 ° GREEK : IN E 
countries, affords first-hand contact . 
with enchanting customs and cuisine, * 
° 
e 


scenic and cultural attractions .. . 
arranged by AMEKICAN EXPRESS. 


NEW YORK + ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES «+ SAN 
FRANCISCO+ TORONTO* MONTREAL * VANCOUVER 





IN SAILING... 
EXPERIENCE 
IS THE GREAT 
TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 


IS THE GREAT 
EXPERIENCE 














Colin E. Ratsey, world famous sailmaker, Vice President of Ratsey & Lapthorn Sailmakers, Inc. 


All the experience and resources of the firm of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 


are concentrated on producing one quality of Scotch whisky — Teacher's Highland Cream. 
The Teacher family has personally supervised the making of this famous brand since 1830. 





TEACHER’S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF | SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Virginia 








See your Travel Agent or write R. K. Kimball, WALEKULAMD HOTEL, Honolulu, Howoli 








Sl 


Represented in the East by Robert F. Worner, Inc... . in the West by Glen W. Fawcett, Inc. 





Vermont 








ON*THE+ROCKS «LODGE 


Wilmington, Vermont 

Enjoy the hospitality of a private estate with advan- 
tages of a club, high in the cool, Green Mountains of 
southern Vermont. Only 4% hrs. from New York 
City. Heated pool, tennis courts, riding, 12 mile lake 
for water skiing, canoeing, sailing. Fine trout fishing & 
hunting in season. Accessible to 4 golf courses. And 
don't miss our beautiful fall color season. Tel: 
HO 4-3354, or write for foider 











GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 
riding, swimming A sports 
Listed Duncan Hines 
Open June 14 to Sept. 15 
Leaflet 


Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 














Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun 
try on Canada’s border. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 
golf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent cooking. Informal 
American plan. Season June 25 to Sept. 7. Free Folder 





Newport 16, Vermont 


White Cupboard Inn 


Vermont Vacation favorite frequently recommended ed- 
itorially——-a simple country inn since 1794, at the cross 
roads of Vermont's “picture village’. 18-hole golf course, 
famous riding country. For folder and rates, write 


Allan Darrow, your host—Woodstock, Vt. Tel: 203 





Fiorida 





GALA 





{Add $1 July & Aug.) 
European Plan available 


oll ovitomwt 
Summer Holiday 


hotel, cabana 


This is the time — to relax around our luxurious, breeze-swept, 
sunny Cabana Club! This is the place — for casual yet stimulating 
Riviera atmosphere, warm hospitality, superb 24-hour service, all 
the niceties that make us the Hallmark of Quality! This is the plan 
—-our own summer Design for Dining—breakfast and dinner included 
in the rates! This is the tempo—a round of fun for all! Remember 
—the season may change but never the quality at Eden Roc! 


* to Oct. 31/dly., per pers. 
$ dbl. occ., includes 2 meals daily! 
*75 out of 401 guest rooms 


OCEANFRONT * 46th to 47th STS * MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
















& yacht club 


HARRY MUFSON, President 
JEAN 8S. SUITS, Mng. Dir. 


Color brochure on request 
See your Travel Agent 








Viner yap” 


4 od 





; e, . 
\ ; ‘dary relaxing-** EG 
&¥* Forget crowded, tie-and-jacket resorts. This al? 
\,". time—r-e-|-a-x. Come to friendly Winter Haven, = 
N=. the City of 100 lakes, Fish, Boat, Swim, Golf. 
* Fine hotels, motels, restaurants. Home of beau- x 
x tiful Cypress Gardens; near other famous at- ~ 
\  tractions; on U.S. 17 midway between both 7/5 


coasts in Florida's sunny, rolling lake country. 


SSSOCSSESSSESEOSCSSHSSESESESERELEESCEEESS 


$ Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-7, Winter Haven, Florida - 
© Please send Free color brochure bd 
_ . 
>. . 
s Name ° 
. om 
e Address e 
o oo 
> 

e City ; 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Plan your holiday NOW for sun- 
fun! Spend your time on the wa- 
ter—in the water! The “ big ones”’ 





>: 


are here. Write to: H.E. Hampton, 
Treasure Island Chamber of Com- 
merce, Treasure Island, Florida. 


||} MORE TO SEE AND DO IN 


|| SARASOTA i300 


Family Fun on 35 miles of White Sand Beaches. World 
famous Ringling Museums and Attractions for your 
enjoyment. 6 Golf Courses Fishing . Air Condi- 
tioned accommodations, restaurants to meet every 
vacation budget 

| Por FREE colorful, informative brochure write: 

| SARASOTA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 














P. O. Box 308-HM, Sarasota, Florida 














JANPATH 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 


& 
DISTINGUISHED, 
NEW HOTEL 


Centrally Located. 
Completely Air-Conditioned. 
Internationally Renowned 
for fine food 
and Personal Service. 
European or American Plan. 


See your travel agent 
or write Hotel Janpath, New Delhi, india 








Beach Club, Pool, miles 9f Private 
Beach . . . planned Entertainment 
for ALL THE FAMILY; plus 27 holes 
of superb golf. 

REASONABLE AMERICAN PLAN RATES 
Completely Air-Conditioned + Rental Homes 


THE CLOISTER 
Sea Island - Georgia 


WRITE DIRECT FOR BOOKLET E. SEE TRAVEL 
AGENT OR NEW YORK RESERVATION OFFICE, 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, TEL. CIRCLE 5-8055 




















THE 


Cawalier 


Vacation Paradise 
in the Sun 


A complete domain of pleas- 
ure in the summertime with 
gay Beach and Cabana Club, 
Yacht and Country Club, 3 
swimming pools, 18 hole 
championship golf course, 
Har-Tru tennis courts, dancing 
nightly to top bands. Day trips 
to Williamsburg and James- 
town. Children’s playground. 
e 100% Air-conditioned ¢ 
e Fireproof « 
Write direct or consult 
your Travel Agent 
Under direction of Sidney Banks 


IN FLORIDA ... it is the 
LAGO MAR HOTEL, Fort Lauderdale 
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Write Today 
for this FR EE color folder giving you 





Ce el 


2 ere, 





scenic historic attractions, colore: 
ful Old Mexico just across dhe” 





: Dept. 14 
Caballero Motor Hotel — El Paso 

A distinctive motor hotel in semi-tropical splendor on the 
Mexican border. Air cond., excellent restaurant, free radio 
and TV, sensible rates. AAA and Best Western member. 
Write for folder, rates, reservations or information to: 


Caballero Motor Hotel, 6400 Montana Ave., Ei Paso, Tex. 















for free 4-color brochure 
write Chamber of Commerce 
BOX 1026, ROSEBURG, OREGON 
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New Jersey 


City Hoteis 





Championship golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air... © 
Lido beach, heated salt-water © 
pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, rail, or highway from 
Montreal. L. K. Sheppard, Mgr. 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
| or Canada Steamship Lines Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
} York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or 
4 your Travel Agent 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


WI I I I 


FAMILY VACATION 
by the sea 


PSUS CISCISCISEDS 


HOTEL®s 


Clls 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Breezes from the ocean, kindly 
warmth of the sun...and ninety 
years of friendly hospitality. 
This is your welcome to The 
Dennis where families have 
fun. Private beach, game 
rooms, putting green, buffet 
suppers, cocktails and danc- 
ing. Entertainment for children 
and teen-agers. 


On the Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 
Telephone Atlantic City 4-8111 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE 
BUZBY FAMILY 


baad “ie VA al ae Jn 
on oe oo a oe own 


MoMonotomonostionvowe 


ai ENYas 








. relax with us, wear “‘Bermudas” 
if you like, enjoy restfully cool nights .. . 
“Down East” food delicacies and Buffets... 
outstanding golf, card-party-teas, night club 
entertainment and dancing, private Beach Club, 
supervised play areas . . . with us, you'll find 
good fun for every member of the family. 

Free golf om holiday week ends 
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7 Room & 1893 Museum 
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POLAND SPRING HOUSE 
Box B, Poland Spring, Maine 
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Christmas Tree Inn & Cottages 

AAA. Informal lakeside resort. Cozy, private cottages, cen- 
tral dining. Lodge with indoor recreation. Excellent meals. 
Good fishing, sandy beach, boating, tennis. Golf nearby. $84 
up per person weekly with meals. Late May-Sept 13 


Billie & Buck Austin, Bridgton 7, Maine 


. 

Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 
Lake A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
' vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bow!l- 
ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. riv ate cabins 
or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 


No hay fever. The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine 








The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. Pri- 
vate beach Tennis. Golf nearby. Fishing. Summer 
Theatre. Relaxing atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec. 
Represented by Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. Write for 


rates and early reservations. Ogunquit, Maine 








Lazy Hills Guest Ranch, Texas 


Friendly Western ranch living in hills of Texas. Fine 
riding on scenic trails, swimming, all ranch activities. 


IN MAINE'S 
LOVELIEST LAKE 
AND MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY 


M HOTEL 
on Moosehead Lake 


KINEO 
MAINE 


Here, in “‘the last true frontier on the Eastern 
Seaboard,"’ a luxury hotel on its own 1200-acre 
resort estate, provides everything you're look- 
ing for. The greatest hunting and fishing, 
private golf, tennis, swimming pool, boating, 
lake and stream fishing. Accessible by car, 
train or plane. June-September. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or Rob’t. F. Warner, Inc., 17 E. 45, NYC. 
MUrray Hill 2-4300 
also in 

Boston, Washington, Chicago, Toronto, London 


2s 
Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake 

A distinctive Resort famous for fine food and informal 
Mas ech Waterskiing, excellent swimming, boating, 
sandy beach, many other activities. Open May 26th to 
October 


Sherman A. Crockett, Owner, South Casco, Maine 
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Arizona 





ARIZONA 


Ycgou 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
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American Plan, family rates. Cottages with 
rooms, private baths. 


R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Texas 





Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 any time or write to: 

Eastern Dude Ranches Association 

Room 1604 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Climate Club, 6015-K, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


P.O. Box 299 » Haddonfield, N. J 
216 air-conditioned rooms, decorated 
by Dorothy Draper, and just 5 minutes 
from NJ Tpk. Exit 4. Glamorous Res- 
taurant and Cocktail Lounge, parking 
for 600 Cars. a stopping place 
for b n Philadelphia area 
or en route to Southland. 
Write for new color brochure 
F. R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mgr. 
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PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF gg 


Wa THE FAMOUS HOTEL 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 


Write for Brochure 


Finest Spot on the Lereny Coast 





Cheerful mee colorfully appointed 
Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 
activities for children 
Convenient to Monmouth Park Race Track RR 
FRED O. COSGROVE ¢ Gibson 9-8800 7 


1 ae SEASON 
June “23rd September 7th 





Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 

On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort 
hotels. Pvt. entrance to beach & ocean. Outdoor swimming 
pool, ocean-front ot ge a gag ci 
i xcel. food. Brochure. Atlantic City 2 1211, MU 
2-4849. Ownership management Josiah White pA Lid. 





New York, N.Y. 


THE ONLY NEW YORK HOTEL 
WITH 100% FRESH AIR 

CONDITIONING 
IN EVERY ROOM 


At the Barbizon-Plaza 
every breath of air is 
ocean-fresh, draft-free 
and de-humidified, with 
this advanced electronic 
air-conditioning system! 
And every room has indi- 
vidual thermostatic con- 
trol, so you can sleep as 
cool as you like. Best of 
all, it’s absolutely noise- 
less...no ancient window units to disturb 
your rest. This truly luxurious air-conditioning 
system, which does not recirculate any stale 
air, is three times as expensive as any other. 
Yet you get it with every room at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, and at no extra charge. « Minutes away 
from Radio City, the Coliseum, 5th Ave. shops 
and theatres « Continental cuisine and service 
e Every room with bath, radio and TV. 


Singles $9 to $14. Doubles $14 to $22. 
Teletype NY 1-3949. Phone CI 7-7000 
Write for booklet #HM 


BARBIZON- PLAZA 


106 Central Park 








south at6th Ave. N.Y. 





Hotel Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 


Delightful living at Distinguished Address of unexcelled 
convenience. Gracious dignity & low rates attract leaders in 
business, government & professions. Family Atmosphere 

Superb Dining Room. 1 Block Grand Cent Sta. Write 


booklet JH. 12 West 44th Street at 5th Avenue MU 2-5140 





Chicago 





Pennsylvania 





wurmmme,r 
at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 
tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 
tennis, swimming in outdoor pool, 
riding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 
entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 

Advance reservations necessary 


3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation 


laz. 
Circle 3- 5620 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
your 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet Center, 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


. * 
Crestmont Inn—Mountain Paradise 
Welcomes your family toa carefree Allegheny Mts. holiday. 
Modern hotel rooms, cottages. Superb cuisine. Golf, tennis, 
riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling Golf and 
tennis pros; tot and teen directors. ‘Reasonable rates. Folder. 


Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa., Lakeview 5-3232 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 
1650 ft. Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all 

honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities 
featuring all water sports. Water skiing, entertainment, 
land sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request. 


The Skyline Inn and Cottages 


Charming country inn with informal atmosphere serving 
delicious food & offering entertainment for whole family, 
planned by experienced staff. Adjacent cottages for greater 
privacy. Swimming pool, golf, etc. 


Edward C. Jenkins, Gen. Mgr., Mt. Pocono 35, Pa. 
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Ast Bay fovGe 


The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 


Delightfully icin 








trees, only | 100 yards from the sea. . Warm salt water 
(average 7' °) § g. All sports. Fun ana 

ith jal famiii Cocktail 
Lounge. $13 up daily i really superlative meais. 
An Alsonett Hotei — for color booklet or reservations 
write Manager, P. O. Box 738, Osterville, Massachusetts. 
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Nautilus Motor Inn, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Cape Cod’s most luxurious Motel by the Sea J 
modern accommodations. Breathtaking view across \ 
yard Sound. Sailing, fishing, historic spots, golf al! 
Swimming Pool. Famous Dome Restaurant ockta 
Lounge. Low off-season rates Write for Booklet E 


The Northfield et 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar. golf, recrea 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful coun 
try Inn. Informal social events. $12-$18 day inc. de 
licious meals. Accom. 200. Open all year. Color folder 


Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 








Menemsha Inn and Cottages 

On Martha's Vineyard Island at a little fishing village 
‘away from it all". A cottage inn of charm including 
modern cottages for 2. Tennis. $75 to $105 weekly inc. de- 
licious meals. Free color booklet. Open June 18 


D. C. Thompson, owner-mgr., Menemshea 6, Mass. 





McCallum's Jackson Hole Ranch, 


Moose toe yoming. Located in heart of spectacular Jackson 
Hole, able Truly hospitable western ranch famous for 
comfortable accommodations & restful er: — 
20-Sept. 5. Weekly reservations on Am. Wri 


W. J. McCallum, 7 0 Wyoming 





Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 

Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with Sena gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, o' ports, and mountain climbing Rest 
& Relaxation. so-si2 hs incl. “meee. A tradition in hospi- 


tality. ?. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 
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New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly on ocean. 11 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun 
try environment. Every recreational fe: ature. Private beach 
Swimming pool. Traditional New England cuisine Open 


April to November. Booklet. Harold A. Rudnick, President 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Jamaica 


Puerto Rico 


New York, N.Y. 





TOWER ISLE 


Hotel 
Extraordinary 

JAMAICA, 
WEST 
INDIES 

























For certain relief from 
summer doldrums, for 
more vacation fun & sun, 
proceed to gracious AIR 
CONDITIONED* Tower Isle 
Hotel in romantic Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, W. I. 


JE 
LEAVE THE REST TO US. BY 
REST WE MEAN THERE'S SO 
MUCH DOING IN AND AROUND 
THE HOTEL YOU NEVER HAVE 
TO REST UNLESS YOU WANT TO. 


JE 
You do not stay in our } 
tower (which is just off 
our beach on an island you 
can swim to); you live in 
our magnificent luxury 


hotel. ye 


Here's the complete resort for 
bachelor boys; bachelor girls; 
couples with or without children 
:.for everybody who wants more 
fun for their money! Summer rates 
are low (from $15 per person 
including breakfast and dinner). 
Foed is superb. So's the company. 
Night life jumps with joy 

JE 


(Stay seven nights or more and we 
reimburse cost of round trip trans- 
portation ($17) from Kingston or Mon- 
tego Bay airports to Tower Isle.) 


POSITIVELY HABIT FORMING! 
U. S. Representative Utell International 
(offices in principal cities) 
See any travel agent 
*fully instalied by June 30 























































Summer comes with a breeze 


Cre Ltn 


SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO: U.S.A. 


Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gyziety—swimming in ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Club Caribe. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Single from $16. Double from $20. 
RESERVATIONS —See your Travel Agent, 


or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
Office—LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.C 





California 








FOR YOUR VACATION 
Carmel’s famous 


va) 
PLAYA 


HOTEL 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cailif. 
L uxurious modernized rooms from $16 
single, $24 double, including breakfast 
and dinner. Heated pool; golf; Lanai 
Room for cocktails. Ideal for honey- 










moons. For reservations write, phone 
or consult your Travel Agent. 
Los Angeles Office — DU 8-1151 


San Francisco Office — EX 7-2717 
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Vacation Recipe bei 


Take one TROPICAL ISLAND with 
gently waving palms, sun, and 


SPANISH CHARM. ... mix with happy 
people, WARM BLUE OCEAN, soft 
white beaches... add a generous bit 
of LA CONCHA LUXURY LIVING ... 
spiced with a night club in an 
ENCHANTING GIANT SHELL, sprin- 
kle with romantic moonlight, TRADE 
WINDS and tinkling guitars... all 
this served up only 3% HOURS from 
New York, 2% heas Miami. And 
best of all, ‘ONLY $15 PER DAY FOR 
TWO. No visas, passports, or vac- 
cinations necessary for U.S. citizens. 
William P. Wolfe, national represen- 
tatives. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


WE > Lol g 


HOTEL, BEACH & CABANA CLUB 
. SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
HENNING MOGENSEN General Manager 


AN ASSOCIATED FEDERAL HOTEL « Cecil Mills, President 
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WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
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ON VACATION 


Meet your fancies’ 
match at this magnificent lakeside resort. Enjoy 
gracious facilities for lazing, superb dining, dancing 
and informal sociability! Heated outdoor pool, land 
and water sports tailored to your tempo = 


museum attractions steps away Amer- & ee Fey 
“od * 
ican and modified plans > YE 
Write for colorful brochure, = i 
TREADW4Y Ws 
Phone 880 


waage 
6 LAKE ROAD 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 





Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


A Sylvan Shangri-la for spring and summer fun. Features 
18 modern guest units, Honeymoon Chalet and new Lodges 
quarters overlooking Seaway Estate setting, shuffle 
board, swimming, etc. Write for folder, reservation 


A. Graham Thomson, P.O. Box 56, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 











REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960 


Holiday's Reprint Directory of School & 
Camp Announcements for 1960 is now 
available. For your free copy of this 
informative directory of schools, col- 
leges, camps and home study programs, 
write today 





























Connecticut Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout Fishing, r 8; 
Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated Swimming Pool, | | 
Nassau Wonderful Meals. American Plan from $87.50 weekly. Pack and | Holiday School & Camp Directory | 
Sightseeing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent or write for 
: folder. Open to October. 10% discount in rates during Sept. Rates | P. O. Box 868, Independence Square | 
Free! Connecticut | for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046 Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
Bs - ip HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO | 
Accommodations Guide Oceanfront, 14 mile beach. Air 4 : \ 5 | Please send me your free Reprint Directory of School | 
A val alus al “ su ric te fos plannit a a are t conditioned, open all year. All . Minnesota & Camp Announcements for 1960. 
' amy , water sports, golf, tennis. En- | | 
r copy. W l tertainment nightly. Color fold- ; * 
r howing the ar ‘ er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. sattt Ruttger S Pine Beach Lodge ! Nome ! 
6 3. Wr t a American Plan accommodations in cottages and lodge | = | 
Connecticut Development Commission +157 D lél iF rooms. Kates include all meals, golf, heated swimming 
Dept. HM, State Office Building “Hortford 15, Conn. o£) 8) Pay) iC = ange pool, sandy beach, Water Skiing, many sports. Children’s | | 
? NASSAU ° program & sitters. Write for brochure | Address | 
BAHAMAS +e] “as Buzz Ruttger, Box 448H, Brainerd, Minnesota | | 
The Homestead Inn Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge Cay & Zone 
New Engla ry Ine Il room rivate bath. Quiet H ( srand for f amilies Cottages & Main Lodge. Dining Room 
ing Pool, Good food, National Credit Cards tle WRITE direct to these advertisers no housekeeping) 1 mi. sandy beach—-heated swimming | | 
1 Lo ph I t Left onto Hor & wading poo i. te Boor ry lay program vater skiing 
ad. Tel. TO 9 7500 for literature and reservations sailing-18-hole golf couree—fishing-riding summer theatre, || °*0* | 
Phitip A ‘Waldron, 420 Field Point ow Greenwich, Conn Colorbrochure. en Rutiger, owner, host. Bemidji, Minn. | Li — 
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THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 
Continued from Page 61 


toward middle-class democracy, were 
hurtling off in an entirely different di- 
rection, looking admiringly to the So- 
viet Union, producing their own here- 
sies, united only by hostility to the idea 
that they should remake themselves in 
the image of America. Even China, the 
central symbol of America’s Asian mis- 
sion under the law of history, was 
careening off in nose-thumbing repudi- 
ation. 

Fretfully the new Republican power- 
house, Sen. Robert Taft, remarked: 
“The Democrats think they have a way 
of handling all this. They think they can 
give in endlessly to the grasping of the 
faceless have-nots here and abroad, us- 
ing the American productive system to 
pay for it all. They will come a cropper 
as sure as there is such a thing as fiscal 
responsibility and common sense.” The 
Democrats went right on appealing to 
the faceless have-nots, in and outside 
of America, and they went right on 
winning elections—even in 1948 when, 
as Senator Taft said, “if we don’t win 
against Harry Truman, heaven knows 
we Ought to go crawl in a hole in the 
ground.” 

Under the circumstances the Repub- 
lican Party had two alternatives. Itcould 
stand firm with Robert Taft about 
whom the Democrats, with pardonable 
partisan hyperbole, were cracking: 
“Come weal, come woe, my status is 
quo.” It could revive the days of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and compete with the 
Democrats as the party of experimen- 
tation, appealing to the restive whether 
in America or abroad. In the whirligig 
atmosphere of the late 1940's, the 
G.O.P. reeled and wondered and fum- 
bled. It flirted with Wendell Willkie, a 
candidate who was as close to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as the 1940's were likely 
to produce within Republican ranks. It 
carried on an extended love affair with 
Robert Taft. In the end the G.O.P. 
chose neither path. Crushing Willkie 
and deserting Taft, it moved with 
Dwight Eisenhower into still another 
kind of Republicanism. 


At his first Cabinet meeting, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that he thought 
Cabinet meetings ought to open with 
prayer. He turned to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson, one of the 
Twelve Apostles of the Mormen C hurch, 
and Apostle Benson responded length- 
ily, soulfully. “Back we go, religiosity 
and all,” critics groaned, and the groans 
became louder as critics watched the 
Administration get under way. Eisen- 
hower’s chief adviser on domestic af- 
fairs was Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey, proud son of a 
mother who had an unbreakable rule of 
spelling Roosevelt with a small r and 
the equally proud builder of an indus- 
trial empire—“‘something you can see 
and touch,” the Secretary would say 
happily. George Humphrey promptly 
informed the country he had made one 


request of the President: When anyone 
talked to Eisenhower about big spend- 
ing on welfare measures or foreign aid, 
“will you ask him if he has seen 
George?” Up at the Cabinet table sat 
the principal adviser on foreign affairs, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
similar to Humphrey in his background 
of corporation law and in his insistence 
on “a return to a world policy in ac- 
cord with what used to be the great 
American foreign policy.” The G.O.P. 
once may have been led by its adven- 
turesome aristocrat, Theodore Roose- 
velt. The Democrats, in the course of 
‘heir icon-smashing New Deal days and 
their pioneering of a new foreign policy 
after World War Il, had cast up an 
extraordinary number of patrician po- 
litical figures—besides F.D.R., there 
were Dean Acheson, W. Averell Harri- 
man, Adlai Stevenson, to name but a 
few. Now not a single authentic repre- 
sentative of the aristocracy was close to 
the President. Instead, one of Eisen- 
hower’s advisers chortled: ““The Demo- 
cratic Party is led by men who inher- 
ited their money; the Republican Party, 
by men who went out and made it 
themselves.” 

There were other statements, too, and 
other moments—moments which had 
the unbelievers wondering only whether 
they were being taken back to the 
1890's or the 1920's. At times President 
Eisenhower seemed determined to stand 
Theodore Roosevelt's doctrine of exec- 
utive leadership on its head; it would 
be a “fortunate” day, Eisenhower would 
sigh, when he did not “have to go fur- 
ther with this thing,” the Presidency. 
Important economic legislation like 
tidelands oil and Dixon-Yates was ap- 
proved amid whoops of unrestrained 
rapacity. For years the DAR and sim- 
ilar assorted citizens had fretted 
whether the gold at Fort Knox was safe 
under the free-spending Democrats; 
the Eisenhower Administration duti- 
fully moved to get the nation’s assets 
checked. (When the count was over 
and it was found that the United States 
did have the $30,442,415,581.70 it was 
supposed to have except for ten dollars, 
the Democratic ex-Treasurer of the 
United States, Mrs. Georgia Clark, 
said—some thought Mrs. Clark was be- 
ing sarcastic—she would send a check 
to cover.) Reporters had scarcely fin- 
ished gaping over this one when their 
mouths went open again. A newspaper- 
man asked George Humphrey whether 
he had read Ernest Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea and the Secretary 
replied: ““Why would anybody be in- 
terested in some old man who was a 
failure and never amounted to anything 
anyway?” 

Yet somehow neither the 1890’s nor 
the 1920's returned. Surveying the Ei- 
senhower Administration after it had 
fully taken shape, Life journalist Rob- 
ert Coughlan commented that the big 
businessmen around Eisenhower bore 
about the same resemblance to their 
Republican ancestors “‘as the Indian 
elephant has to the hairy mammoth— 
the general outline is the same, but 
there are vital differences.” Month after 
month the vital differences showed 





How to Send 
Your Baby to College 
on'920 a Week 


A good college education today costs as much as $65 a 
week. But, the same education can be bought with much 
less financial strain if you start now, putting $9.50 a week 
into U.S. Savings Bonds. At college age there will be more 
than $11,000—and over $2,750 of it will come entirely 
from interest. That’s like getting a whole year of college 
free. 


HERE’S WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


« You can save automatically with the Payroll Savings Plan. 
- You now earn 334% interest at maturity. - You invest with- 
out risk under a U. S. Government guarantee. - Your muney 
can’t be lost or stolen. - You can get your money, with inter- 
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Wherever you go... 
Whatever you do... 

Picture it the easy way 
with a 


Make sparkiing color slides, 
or prints, by simply lining up 
the red markings and shoot! 
Simple enough for anyone to 
use, yet has many features 
you find only on tameras cost- 
ing many times the price! 


ith fast f3.5 lens 


$9.49 


10-piece outfit 
Complete, $39.95 
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and midnight snack, all complimentary . . . fewer 
passengers, more space. The only airline that 
gives you extra savings on Off Season rates for 
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bigger benefits on ICELANDIC’s Family Plan. 
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more plainly. Despite the frequent evi- 
dences of traditional Republicanism, 
minority religious and _ nationality 
groups were made to feel more genu- 
inely welcome in the G.O.P.—and re- 
sponded more heartily—than ever be- 
fore. The election of 1956 seemed to 
confirm that the long-time, almost Pav- 
lovian tendency of the minorities to pull 
the Democratic lever was broken for 
the foreseeable future. Regardless of 
G.O.P. talk about free enterprise and 
G.O.P. budget-pinching, the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal were left largely in- 
tact and the Administration proposed 
legislation which the New York Times 
correctly characterized as “limited ex- 
tensions in the pattern of the New 
Deal.’’ Whatever the clarion calls for a 
return to traditional foreign policy and 
the Republican cutbacks in spending 
for the military and for foreign aid, the 
G.O.P. leaders dealt with the world in 
ways that usually did not break sharply 
with the Truman-Acheson approach. 

If any one thing was most abrasive 
to older Republican views, it was the 
thought of amiable conferences between 
the President of the United States and 
Communist leaders, which implied that 
the law of history was to be treated as 
nonexistent, that Communism was here 
to stay, and that the only sensible pol- 
icy was one of coexistence, co-opera- 
tion, and probably compromise. The 
Eisenhower group never ceased to im- 
ply—and some of its members said— 
that Communism is an unnatural, tran- 
sient aberration. But in 1955 President 
Eisenhower was one of the Big Four 
clinking wineglasses at the Geneva 
Summit Meeting. By the closing period 
of his Administrations, he was wel- 
coming Khrushchev to Washington, 
taking him sight-seeing in the White 
House helicopter, talking pleasantries 
and peace in the friendly sunshine of 
Camp David. 

“I look at this Administration,” a 
British observer remarked in 1959, “I 
study it this way and that and for the 
life of me I can’t make heads or tails of 
it. It’s just one vast confusion, in tone, 
in policies, in basic direction.”’ A con- 
fusing, multicolored blend it has been, 
perhaps more so than any other Ad- 
ministration in American history. Ei- 
senhower Republicanism is a kind of 
mezzotint moderne. In domestic policy, 
it is New Dealism a4 la William McKin- 
ley; in foreign policy, the techniques of 
Dean Acheson applied in the spirit of 
Robert Taft. The President himself, at- 
tempting to describe his general pro- 
gram in a phrase, came up with “dy- 
namic conservatism,” then “‘conserva- 
tive progressivism,” and then—in a 
moment of total semantic bedlam— 
“liberal conservatism.” Little wonder 
that a political writer, trying to define a 
1960 Republican, resorts to the meta- 
phorical nuances of the way a man pre- 
pares a highball. A 1960 Republican, it 
seems, is a Democrat, only less so. The 
Republican accepts much the same 
general policies but the Democrat is for 
them joyfully, wholeheartedly ; the Re- 
publican, reluctantly and gingerly. 

Critics go on being indignant. They 
insist that such ambivalent Republican- 
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ism is inadequate and dangerous. They 
argue that the Administration’s hesi- 
tancies in domestic affairs have left 
important social problems perilously 
neglected and that its budget-wariness 
in foreign policy has threatened the se- 
curity of the nation. In time these criti- 
cisms will or will not be proved valid. 
At the present moment a different type 
of statement is a good deal more de- 
monstrable. Just because of its am- 
bivalent nature, Eisenhower Republi- 
canism has been permitted to perform 
a function of sizable significance. 

By the beginning of the 1950's, dec- 
ades of social change within the United 
States and the pellmell development of 
a drastically different foreign policy 
had left a large part of the American 
people feeling disgruntled, frightened, 
bitterly obstructionist. Most of these 
men and women were Republicans; 
many were almost frenetically anti- 
Democratic. It is highly doubtful 
whether any Democratic Administra- 
tion, no matter how wise or how skill- 
ful, could have brought them over to 
acceptance of the two fundamentals of 
the altered situation—New Dealism at 
home and coexistence abroad. For these 
millions, Eisenhower Republicanism 
provided a beckoning bridge. By its 
very ties to the old, it made the new less 
disconcerting; by its obvious business- 
mindedness, it made New Dealism and 
coexistence seem the less Utopian. Just 
because it was none too clear, it permit- 
ted men to move with it without feeling 
that they were totally surrendering. 

One leading Democrat, who decidedly 
does not want to be named, remarked a 
few months ago: “I can’t stand Eisen- 
hower’s kind of Republicanism—it 
seems to be just a bundle of nothing. 
But dammit, I can’t down the feeling 
that his Administrations have been 
something of a historical necessity.” 


And what of the future, the future 
necessities of history? Today most 
thoughtful Americans seem agreed that 
the underlying political issue in 1960 
and in the years immediately following 
can be stated in a phrase like consolida- 
tion vs, innovation—consolidation such 
as Eisenhower Republicanism brought 
vs. the innovation that has been most 
strikingly represented by the Republican 
Party under Theodore Roosevelt and 
by the Democratic Party under F.D.R. 
Should we continue in improved and 
gradually extended form, basically the 
same domestic, foreign and military 
policies? Or do we need genuine break- 
aways to meet the future decades? 

Although the innovators and the 
consolidators have important follow- 
ings in both political camps, today the 
partisan line of division is reasonably 
clear. Unquestionably, the Democrats 
are more the party of innovation; the 
Republicans, more the party of con- 
solidation. The G.O.P. coloration was 
emphasized by the early Rockefeller- 
Nixon maneuvers for the nomination. 
The New York patrician, suggesting a 
modified Theodore Roosevelt, was 
shunted aside for the bustling young 
man out of the business classes of 
California, who has announced quite 


clearly that he is a modified—a somewhat 
modified —Eisenhower. 

Reasonably clear lines at the moment— 
but how accurately does today indicate 
tomorrow? To those who are so sure that 
the Republican Party, by its very make-up, 
can never again become the party of in- 
novation, it need only be recalled that in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s day highly knowl- 
edgeable men were sure that the Demo- 
cratic Party, by its very make-up, could 


never again become the party of innova- 
tion. Either defeat or victory for the G.O.P. 
in 1960could sharply alter its general tend- 
ency. Defeat might bring genuine soul- 
searching, not to speak of hardheaded 
reconsideration of the desirability of a 
consolidating candidate like Nixon. Vic- 
tory could produce enormous changes in 
Nixon himself. After all, more than a few 
Presidents have changed extraordinarily 
after entering that lonely, compelling office. 


About all that the history of the Re- 
publican Party makes certain is that 
the G.O.P. elephant is a complicated 
fellow indeed. He does not forget easily, 
especially his youth when the world was 
simple and cozy and respectable. And just 
as surely he has shown that he is quite 
capable of moving with a decidedly raffish 
crowd, at times pushing to the front and 
stealing the show with an excitingly new 


toss of his trunk. THE END 
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NEXT MONTH 


Everybody reads about the political battles that 
are waged in the United Nations, but few know of 
its great humanitarian work—almost unique in his- 
tory — that goes on constantly all over the world. 
HOLIDAY launches a series on this facet of the 
United Nations with a report, by Peter Lyon, on 
UNICEF (United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund). 

Also in the August issue Joseph Wechsberg takes 
vs on ao JOURNEY THROUGH SWITZER- 
LAND where we see the snow-capped peaks 
and meet the serious, hard-working people of this 
beautiful but puzzling country. V. S. Pritchett 
throws light on another enigma, POLAND, second 
stop on his tour of the countries of Eastern Europe. 
And as evidence that Europe can still be fun, there 
is a picture story of pretty, frivolous ST.-TROPEZ. 

In NORTHERN WISCONSIN, where the 
wild life of the woods sometimes meets that of 
Chicago's underworld, Herbert Kubly shows us 
islands of peaceful, quiet beauty; and Winston 
Brebner explains the social and geographic 
boundaries of MASSACHUSETTS’ NORTH 
SHORE. 

Ina REPORT FROM SOUTH AFRICA, Tom 
Hopkinson presents an eyewitness account of a 
racial incident and, from London, Henry Cecil tells 
some of the sensational history of THE OLD 
BAILEY. 

Harry Nickles describes the cuisine of THE 
UNITED STATES LINE, the nation’s grande 
dame of sea travel, theater critic Kenheth Tynan 
discusses TV DRAMA in Antic Arts, F. L. Lucas 
writes on VITALITY in Party of One, and Peter 
Blake presents A HANDBOOK OF BEACH 
HOUSES. 

THE EDITORS 
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